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PREFACE | 


FIRST EDITION. 


Hap any of the Collections of Engliſh Pieces, 
that have hitherto been publiſhed for the uſe of 
Schools, come up to the idea which is generally 
formed of what a work of that kind ought to be, 
or rather had they not all laboured under capital 


defects, the Public had not been troubled with 


the preſent performance. 


SOME of theſe Collections, though conſiſting of. 


tolerable matter, are arranged in ſo ſtrange and 


unnatural an order, that the moſt difficult and 


abſtruſe Eſſays come firſt, and the moſt eaſy and 
familiar are thrown-towards the concluſion ; and 
what, if poſſible, is ſtill worſe, theſe different pieces 


ſometimes ſucceed one another in the moſt con- 
fuſed and irregular manner, without any regard to- 


method or propriety. Hence the Teacher, who- 


would wiſh to adapt the nature of the leſſon to the 
capacity of his pupil, as every wiſe Teacher would 
certainly chuſe to do, cannot take the Eſſays in the 
order in which they are there placed, but muſt. 
employ that time, which he can ill ſpare, and 


ought to devote to better purpoſes, in turning over 
the leaves of the book, in order to find a proper 


leſſon for every ſcholar, at leaſt.for every claſs f 
42 _ 


his ſcholars. 
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. Ix ſome Miſcellanies, the Editors have taken the 
liberty, to which, by the ſpecimens they have given 
their abilities, they ſeem by no means to be en- 
_ titled, of altering the language of Addiſon, John- 
ſon, Hawkeſworth, and others, from whom they 
have borrowed their Eſſays; ſo that their works, 
inſtead of eontaining a Collection of Engliſh pieces, 
as they came from the pens of the original authors, 
exhibit only a medley of ſuch-picces, as they are 
mangled and disfigured by their qwn ignorance - 
or want of judgment. | 

Sou have been either ſo careleſs in conſulting, 

or ſo totally unacquainted with the Engliſh Claſ- 
ties, that they have ſervilely copied the Collections 
of others; and thus, with a peculiar kind of effron- 
tex7, have given us only an old book under a new 
idle: while others have been ſo very ſhy and de- 
ticate in admitting any Eſſays that had been adopt- 
et by former Editors, that they have filled their 
works with the gleanings of the Magazines and 

 News-papers, and hence, inſtead of the beauties, 
have preſented us only with the refuſe of the 
Engliſh language. - 

Int Editor of the preſent Collection has endea- 
= -rourcd to guard againſt all theſe errors. He has, 
E 2s far as the great variety of ſubjects would admit, 
' arranged his materials in what appeared to him 
to be the moſt natural order, beginning with the 
 eaficſt and ſimpleſt Eſſays, and gradually aſcend- 
ing to ſuch as are more difficult and abſtract. 

He has not preſumed. to think he could improve, 
and therefore has not altered the language of Addi- 
Ii ſon, Johnſon, Hawkeſworth, Cheſterfield, and others, 
from whom he hasborrowed his Eſſays, but has given 


che pieces exactly as they fell from the pens of the 
12 A original 
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original Authors, and as they are to be found in 
the laſt and moſt correct Editions of their works. 

He. has carefully conſulted the beſt Engliſh 
writers, and from them has ſelected ſuch N 
as he thought to be moſt proper for forming a 
Collection for the uſe of ſchools. But though he 
has taken his pieces from the original Authors, he 
has not been ſo much afraid of incurring the im- 
putation of plagiariſm, as to reject any Eſſay 
merely becauſe it had been adopted by others. 
At the ſame time he can truly ſay, het he has 
never admitted any Effay ſolely on that account, 
and not unleſs it had. alſo the ſanction, not only 
of his own judgment, but of the judgment of 
thoſe, of whoſe taſte and diſcernment he has a 
much higher opinion than he preſumes to enter- 
tain of his own, and whoſe names, were he at li- 
berty to mention them, would, with every candid 
and intelligent reader, be no ſmall recommenda- 
tion to this work. 

In a word, he has exerted his utmoſf abilities ko 
render the Polite Preceptor, what he hopes, upon 
examination, it will be found to be, the moſt re- 
gular and complete Collection of che kind that has 
hitherto appeared in the Engliſh Language. 


P. S. Tux Editor begs leave further to obſerve, 
that he has purpoſely omitted inſerting any poeti- 
cal pieces in this Collection, becauſe he could not 
admit a ſufficient number to anſwer any' rational 
end; the ſmall number of ſuch pieces, which he 
has ſeen in former Collections of this kind, being 
calculated, in his opinion, rather for ſhew,. than 
for real uſe. | „ 
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EDITOR's ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 
* 


SECOND EDITION, 


Tur Editor, with pleaſure, takes this oppor- 


tunity of returning his ſincere and grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the Public in general, and to 


the Inſtructors. of Youth in particular, for the 


very favourable. reception they have given to the 
firſt Edition of this work ; and, at the ſame time, 


4 begs leave to inform them, that in order to render 
it more worthy of their approbation, he has en- 


deavoured to improve the preſent Edition, partly 


by a new arrangement and better diſpoſition of 


ſome of the articles, partly by the inſertion of ſome 
freſh materials, which, he hopes, will be found to 


be ſelected with as much taſte and judgment as 


the former. Since the firſt publication of this 


| work, he has brought forward a Collection con- 


liſting entirely of poetical pieces, as he has always 


booked upon the frequent reading of poetry to be 


the beſt means of enabling youth to obſerve a 


juſt emphaſis and accent, and to read in general 


with propriety and grace. 
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ADVERTISEMENT - + 
1 TO THE | 
| FOURTH EDITION. 
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IN ſuperintending the publication of this Work, 
I have always made it a maxim to render every 
ſubſequent Edition of it not only more correct, 
but likewiſe more comprehenſive than the pre- 
ceding one; and the Reader will find this to be 
particularly the caſe with the preſent impreſſion, 


which contains upwards. of twenty-two pages of 


additional matter, ſelected from the Ozstrvex, the 
Mi1RRoR, the LounctR, and CoLMan's Pross ; 


which are almoſt the only periodical Eſſays, pub- 


liſhed fince the appearance of the Idler, that de- 
ſerve to be ranked in the number of Engliſh 
Claſſics. From theſe I was induced to extract, 
rather than from works of an older date (from 


which I have borrowed very largely already) partly 


for the ſake of variety, which muſt ever be con- 
ſidered as an eſſential ingredient in a Colle&idn 
of this kind; partly in compliment to cotemporary 


merit, which is juſtly entitled to ſuch a mark of 
diſtinction; but chiefly becauſe theſe Eſſays, being 
written ſo lately, may naturally be ſuppoſed to 


contain a more exact repreſentation of the man- 


ners and cuſtoms of the preſent time, than thoſe 


that were publiſhed at a much earlier period. 
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I CONSIDER an human foul without education like marble 


in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the ikill of the poliſher fetches out the colours, makes the ſur- 
face ſhine,. and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and 
vein that runs through the body of it. Education, after the 
ſame manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws 
out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, without 
the Y ſuch helps, are never able to make their appearance. 
uf x my reader will give me leave to change the allufion ſo 
ing © foon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to illuſ- 
trate the force of education, which Ariſtotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tolls us that 
a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and that the art of the 
ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh ; the figure is in the ſtone, the {culptor only finds 
it. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, education is to an 
and WY human ſoul. The philoſopher, the faint, or the hero, the 
wife, the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
, on I cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
s in Ciſ-interred, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of iavage nations, and with 
contemplating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultivated; 
ung io ſee courage exerting itielf in fierceneſs, reſolution in obſli- 
nac, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 
% Mens paſhons opergte variouſly,. and appear in different 
kinds of actiont, according as they are more or „ 
5 a 4. 
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and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of negroes, who, 
upon the death of their maſters, or upon changing their ſer- 
vice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it frequently 
happens in the American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful 
a manner? What, * not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul, 
which appears in,theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be 
raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of 
excuſe can there be for the contempt with which we treat 
this part of our ſpecies ?—That we ſhould not put them upon Nu 
the common foot of humanity ; that we ſhould only ſet an t 
inſignificant fine upon the man who murders them; nay, that Nc 
we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the proſ- Nu 
pects of happineſs in another world as well as in this, and ii 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper means for 
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attaining it, 
Ir is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe p 
parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ;z'W h 
though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even in theſe parts, If 
ſeveral poor and uninſtructed perſons, who are but little above ¶ t: 
the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which I have been here 2 
ſpeaking; as thoſe who have had the advantages of a more ¶ tc 
liberal education, riſe above one another by ſeveral different re 
degrees of perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in the tt 
block of marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chip» he 
ed, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but juſt ſketched: into an 
4 figure; ſometimes we ſee the man appearing difſ- d. 
tinctly in all his limbs and features, ſometimes we find the Wl ft 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet with ll to 
any to which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not ſo 


give ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. 9 2 
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I was condemned by ſome diſafirous influence to be an only If de 
lon, barn to the apparent proſpeR..of a large fortune, and I fo, 


allotted to my parents at thay WE. life when ſatiety of I bi 
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„common diverſions allows the mind to indulge parental 
affection with greater intenſeneſs. My birth was celebrated 
by the tenants with feaſts and dances, and bag- pipes; con- 
- W gratulations were ſent from every family - within ten miles 
round; and my parents diſcovered in my firft cries ſuch tokens 
„ Jof future virtue and underſtanding, that they declared them | 
e ſelves determined to devote the remaining pant of life tomy - } 
f MW happineſs and the encreaſe of their eftate. LOND | 
it us abilities of my father and mother were not perceptibly 
n WM unequal, and education had given neither much advantage over 
n i the other. They had both kept good company, rattled in 
it i chariots, glittered in play-houſes, and danced at court, and 
{. © were both expert in the games that were in their time called . 
d in as auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of thought, Fo 
Ir Wu there is ſuch a parity between two perſons aſſociated 
for life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be not com- 
ſe pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want of ſuperiority, finks | 
him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore governed the 
% family without controul; and except that my father ſtill re- | 
ve tained ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, after 
re a ſupernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glaſs or China diſh, 
re to prove his ſovereignty, the whole courſe of the year was 
nt regulated by her direction, the ſervants received from her all 
he their orders, and the tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at 
p- her diſcretion. : Sk 
an Sys therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuperinten- 
iſ- dance of her ſon's education; and when my father, at the in- 
he WY figation of the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould be ſent 
ith to ſchool, very poſitively told him, that, ſhe would not ſuffer - 
10t ſo fine a child to be ruined ; that ſhe never knew any boys ata 
grammar: ſchool that could come into a room without bluſhing, 
Jer fit at the table without ſome aukward uneaſineſs; that they 
= vcre always putting themſelves into danger by boiſtercus 
plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean company; and 
that for her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave than 
lee me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and ſneak. 
about: with dirty ſhoes-and blotted | 
and my hat uncocked, | SLY 
My father, who had no other end in his propoſal than to 
appear wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, fince I was not to 
live by my learning; for indeed he had known very few ſtu- 
nly: dents that had not ſome. ſtiffneſs in their manner. They there- 


fingers, my hair unpow 3 


and I fore agreed, that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be procured, and | 


y of I tired! an honeſt gentleman,” of mean converſation and narrow , 
| | _ Hee ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, but whom, having paſſed the common forms of 
literary education, they implicitly concluded qualified to teach 
all that was to be learned from a ſcholar. He thought him- 
ſelf ſufficiently exalted by being placed at the ſame table with 
his pupil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his feli- 
city by the utmoſt flexibility of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's 
opinions and caprices. . He frequently took away my 
book, leſt I ſhould mope with too much application, charged 
me never to write without turning up my ruffles, and 
generally bruſhed my coat before he diſmiſſed me into the 
parlour. - | | 

He had no occaſion to complain of too burthenſome an em- 
ployment; for my mother very judiciouſly conſidered, that I 
was not likely to grow politer in his company, -and ſuffered 
me not to paſs any more time in his apartment than my leſſon 


required. When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoined me 


not to get any of my tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. I was every mo- 
ment admoniſhed not to lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or 
ſwing my hands like my tutor; and once my mother very 


ſeriouſly deliberated upon his total diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, 
the ſaid, to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, and had 


his bend in my ſhoulders, and his totter in my gait. 
Sven, however, was her care, that I eſcaped all theſe de- 
pravities ; and, when I was only twelve years old, had rid 


myſelf of every appearance of childiſh diffidence. I was cele- 


brated round the country for the petulance of my remarks, 


and the quickneſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar ſive years 
older than myſelf have I daſhed into confuſion by the ſteadi- 
neſs of my countenance, filenced by my readineſs of repartee, 


and tortured with envy by the addreſs with which I picked 
up a fan, preſented a ſnuff box, or received an empty tea-cup. 
Ar fourteen I was completely ſkilled in all the niceties of 


dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the variety of ſilks, 


and diſtinguiſh the product of a French loom, but dart my eye 
through a numerous company, and obſerve every deviation 
from the reigning. mode. I was univerſally ſkilled in all the 
changes of expenſwe ſinery; bu: as every one, they ſay, has 
ſomething to which he: ts particularly born, was eminently 
knowing in Bruſſels lace. | x 

Tux next year ſaw me 
adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly. All received their. 
partners from my hand, and to me every ſtranger applied for 


introduction. My heart now diſdained the inſtructions & 4 
| | 1 e tutor, 
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me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myſelf. | 
In a ſhort time I came to London, and, as my father was 

well known among the higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained ad- 

miſſion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, and moſt crouded card- 


tables. Here I found myſelf univerſally careſſed and applauded: 


the ladies praiſed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my form, 
and the ſoftneſs pf my voice; endeavoured in every place to 
force themſelves to my notice; and invited by a thouſand ob- 


Jique foltcitations my attendance to the play-houſe, and my 


ſalutations in the Park. I was now nappy to the utmoſt extent 
of my conception; I paſſed every morning in dreſs, every after- 
noon in viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where 
neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 


AFTER a few years, however, theſe delights became fami- 


liar, and 1 had leiſure to look round me with more attention. 


I then found that my flatterers had very little power to relieve +« 


the languor of ſociety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſe- 
ment; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the ſphere of 
my pleaſures, and to try what ſatisfaction might be found in 
the fociety of men. I will not deny the mortification with 


which I perceived that every man, whoſe name I had heard. 


mentioned with reſpect, received mè with a kind of tenderneſs 
nearly bordering on compaſſion ; and that thoſe, whole repu- 
tation was not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to jut 

their underſtandings, by treating me with contempt. One 
theſe witlings elevated his creſt, by aſking me in a full coffee - 


of 


houſe the price of patches; and another whiſpered, that he 


wondered Miſs Friſk did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
her ſquirrel. | | ef 1 . 
Wurd I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine con» 
verſation, by thoſe who themſelves were barely admitted, I 
returned to the ladies, and reſolved to dedicate my life to 


their ſervice and their pleaſure. But I find that I have now - 
loſt my charms. Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay world, 


ſome are married, ſome have retired, and ſome have fo much 
changed their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any regard to 
my civilities, if there is any other man in the place. The 
new flight of deauties, to whom I have made my addreſſes, 
ſuffer me to pay the treat, and then titter with boys. So that 
I now find-myſelf welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, 


unacquainted with all that gives either uſe or dignity to life, 


are content to paſs their hours between their bed and their cards, 
without eſteem from the old, or reverence from the young. 
| B 3 | I cannot 
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_T cannot but think, Mr. RamusBLER, that I have reaſon | 
to complain; for furely the females ought to pay ſome regard 


to the age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in endeavours to 


Pleaſe them. They that encourage folly in the boy, have no 


right to puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, that though they 


laviſh their firſt fondneſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon 
transfer their regard to other qualities, and ungratefully aban- 
don their adorers to dream out their laſt years In ſtupidity and 


I am, &c, 
— Fro kxrurus. 
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UPON the late election of King's Scholars, my curioſity 


drew me to Weſtminſter-ſchool. The ſight of a place where 
1 had not been for many years, revived in my thoughts the 
render images of my childhood, which by a great length of 
time had contracted a ſoftneſs that rendered them inexpreflibly 
ageeable. As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied 
3 from a thouſand incidents overlooked by other men, 

threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting my age, and 


-  fancying myſelf a ſchool-boy. 


'T 1s imagination was ſtrongly Favoured by the preſence of 
fo many young boys, in whoſe looks were legible the ſprightly 
pathons of that age, which raiſed in me a fort of ſympathy. 


Warm blood thrilled through every vein ; the faded memory 


of thoſe enjoyments that once gave me pleaſure, put on more 
hvely colours, and a thouſand gay amuſements filled my mind. 

IT was nat without regret that I was forſaken by this waking 
dream. The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſs joy 
they leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift up 
the foul in the aſcent of life, the pleaſure that attends the 
gradual opening of the imagination, and dhe dawn of reaſon, 


made me think moſt men found that ſtage the moſt agreeable 


part of their journey. 


WHEN 


8 


1 
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n Wren men come to riper years, the innocent diverſio 
d which exalted the ſpirits, and produced health of body, indo- 
0 lence of mind, and refreſhing ſlumbers, are too often exchanged 


” for criminal delights, which fill the ſoul with anguiſh, and the 
y body with diſeaſe. The grateful employment of admiring and 


n raiſing themſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtile, beautiful 
1- images, and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is abandoned 
id for law- latin, the lucubrations of our paltry news- mongers, 


and that ſwarm of vile pamphlets which corrupt our taſte, and 
infeſt the public. The ideas of virtue which the characters 
of heroes had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly wear out, 
and they come to be influenced by tlie nearer examples of a 
degenerate age. 3 . 

In the morning of life, when the ſoul firſt makes her en- 
trance into the world, all things look freſh and gay ; their 
novelty ſurpriſes, and every little glitter or gaudy. colour 
tranſports the ſtranger. ut by degrees the ſenſe grows 
callous, and we loſe that exquiſite reliſh of trifles, by the time 
our minds ſhould be ſuppoſed ripe for rational entertainments | } 
cannot make this reflection without being touched with a 
commiſeration of that ſpecies called beaus, the happineſs of 
thoſe men neceſſarily terminating with their childhood; who, 
ty from a want of knowing other purſuits, continue a fondneſs 


vs for the delights of that age, after the reliſh of them is de- 
he capyed. | | 


of PROVIDENCE hath with a bountiful hand prepared à va- 
ly riety of pleaſures for the various ſtages of life. It behoves 
* us not to be wanting to ourſelves in forwarding the intention 
wy of nature, by the culture of our minds, and a due preparation 


nd of each faculty, for the enjoyment of thoſe objects it is ga- 
pable of being affected with, We 5 


of As our parts open and diſplay by gentle degrees, we riſe Ml 
ay from the gratifications of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the mind. 
iy. In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſenſual delights which .- 
ry are ſucceeded by the more enlarged views and gay portrai- 

"Te tures of a lively imagination; and theſe give way to the 


1. ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, which diſcover the cauſes and 
ng deſigns, the frame, connexion, and ſymmetry of things, and hill 
of he _ with the coutemplation of intellectual beauty, order, 
and truth. | _— 

Ki HEN EI regard our public ſchools and univerſities, not only e 
0 as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of the church and ſtate, but 
ble alſo as places deſigned to teach mankind the moſt refined Jux-- 2 

ury, to raiſe the mind to its * perfection, and give it a wn "IS 

+ ; | 2 


.. 
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ſor thoſe entertainmaints which afford the higheft tranſport, 
without the groſſneſs or remorſe that attend vulgar enjoy- 
ments. : 
Is thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of ſolitude, 
and yet converſe with the greateſt Genii that have appeared 
in every age, wander through the delightful mazes of every 
art and ſcience, and as they gradually enlarge their ſphere of 
knowledge, at once rejoice in their preſent poſſeſſions, and are 
animated by the boundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries. 
1 There, a generous emulation, a noble thirſt of fame, à love of 
truth and honourable regards, reign in minds as yet untainted 
from the world. There, the ſtock of learning tranſmitted 
down from the ancients, is preſerved, and receives a daily in- 
creaſe; and it is thence propagated by men, who having 
fniſhed their ſtudies, go into the world, and ſpread that gene- 
ral knowledge and good taſte throughout the land, which is fo 
diſtant from the barbariſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the 
ferce genius of its invaders. And as it is evident that our 
literature is owing to the ſchools and univerſities, fo it cannot 
be denied that theſe are owing to our religion. | 
IT was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious confidera- 
tions, that princes, as well as private perſons, have erected 
colleges, and aſſigned liberal endowments to fiudents and pro- 
feſſors. Upon the ſame account they meet with encourage- 
ment and protection from all chriſtian ſtates, as being eſteemed 
a neceflary means to have the ſacred oracles and primitive 
traditions of chr iſtianity preſerved. and underſtood. + And it is 
well known that after a long night of ignorance and ſuper- 
» ftition, the reformation of the church and that of learning be- 
gan together, and made proportionable advances, the fatter 
aving been the effect of the former, which of courſe engaged 
men in the ſtudy of the learned languages and of antiquity. 
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The DUTY of CHILDREN to their PARENTS. 


— 
-[SPECTATOR, vo. 263. ] 
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1 AM the happy father of a very towardly ſon, in whom I 
do not only ſee my life, but alſo my manner of life, renewed. f 
5 It would be extremely beneficial to ſociety, if you would fre- f 
duantly reſume ſubjects which ſerve to bind theſe * re- 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR- 9 
lations faſter, and endear the ties of blood with thoſe of good - 


will, protection, obſervance, indulgence, and veneration. 1 


would, methinks, have this done after an uncommon method, 
and do not think any one, who is not capable of writing a good 
play, fit to undertake a work wherein there will neceſſarily oc- 
cur ſo many ſecret inſtincts, and biaſſes of human nature, which 


would paſs unobſerved by common eyes. I thank Heaven 1 


have no outrageous offence againſt my own, excellent pa- 
rents to anſwer for; but when 1 am now and then alone, and 
look back upon my paſt life, from my earlieſt infancy to this 
time, there are many faults which I committed that did not 
appear to me, even until I myſelf became a father, I had 
not until then a notion of the yearnings of heart which a man 
has when he ſees his child do a laudable thing, or the ſudden 
damp which ſeizes him when he fears he will act ſomething 
unworthy. It is not to be imagined what a remor g touc 


me for a long train of childiſh negligences of my mother, 


when I ſaw my wife the other day look cut of the window, 
and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my younger boy ſliding 


upon the ice. Theſe ſlight intimations will give you to under- 
ſtand, that there are numberleſs little crimes which children 


take no notice of while they are doing, which upon reflection, 
when they ſhall themſelves become fathers, they will look. 


upon with the utmoit ſorrow and contrition, that they did not 


regard, before thoſe whom they offended were to be no more 
ſeen, How many thouſand things do I remember which. 
would have highly pleaſed my father, and I omitted for no 


other reaſon but that I thought what he propoſed the effect of, 


humour and old age, which I am now convinced had reaſon 
and good ſenſe in it. I cannot now go into the parlour to 
him, and make his heart glad with an account of a matter 
which was of no conſequence, but that I told it and ated in 
it. The good man and woman are long ſince in their graves, , 
who uſed to fit and plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhaps, we were ſometimes laughing at the old folks at an- 
other end of the houſe. The truth of it is, were we merely to 


follow nature in theſe great duties of life, though we have a 


ſtrong inſtint/towards the performing of them, we ſhould be 
on both ſides very deficient. Age is ſo unwelcome to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, and growth towards manhood ſo - 

ſirable to all, that reſignation to decay is too difficult a taſk in 
the father; and deference, amid the impalſe of gay deſires, . 


appears unreaſonable to the ſon. There are ſo few who can 


grow old with a good grace, and yet fewer who can come flow 
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enough into the world, that a father, were he to be actuated 

by his deſires, and a ſon, were he to conſult himſelf only, 

could neither of them behave himſelf as he ought to the other. 

Bat when reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, where it would 

carry either out of the intereſts of the other, there ariſes that 

happieſt intercourſe of good offices between thoſe deareſts re- 

lations of human life. The father, according to the oppor- 
tunities which are offered to him, is throwing down bleſſings 

on the ſon, and the fon endeavouring to appear the worthy 

offspring of ſuch a father, It is after this manner that Ca- 

millus and his firſt- born dwell together. Camillus enjoys a 
pleaſing and indolent old age, in which paſſion is ſubdued and 

reaſon exalted. He waits the day of his diflolution with a re- 

ſignation mixed with delight, and the fon fears the acceſſion 
of his father's fortune with diffidence, left he ſhould not en- 
joy or become it as well as his predeceſſor. Add to this, that 
the father knows he leaves a friend to the children of his 
friends, an eaſy landlord to his tenants, and an agreeable 
companion to his acquaintance. He believes his ſon's be- 
- - haviour will make him frequently remembered, but never 
wanted. This commerce is ſo well cemented, that without 
the pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend to ſuch a one when I am 
gone; Camillus knows being in his favour is direction enough 
to the grateful youth who 1s to ſucceed him, without the ad- 
monition of his mentioning it. Theſe gentlemen are honour- 
ed in all their neighbourhood, and the ſame effect which the 
court has on the manners of a kingdom, their charaQters have 
on all who live within the influence of them. wo 

My fon and 1 are not of fortune to communicate our good 
actions or intentions to ſo many as theſe gentlemen do; but 
I will be bold to ſay, my ſon has, by the applauſe and appro- 
bation which his behaviour towards me has gained him, oc- 
caſioned that many an old man, beſides myſelf, has rejoiced. 
Other mens children follow the example of mine, and I have 
the inexpreſſible happineſs of overhearing our neighbours, as 
we ride by, point to their children and ſay, with a voice of 

joy, There they go.” 4 
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The STRENGTH of PARENTAL AFFECTION. ' 
— — 


[GCUARDIAN, NO. 150, ] 


I wENT the other day to viſit Eliza, who, in the perfekt 
bloom of beauty, is the mother of ſeveral children. She had 


a little prating girl upon her lap, who was begging to be very 
fine, that ſhe might go abroad; and the indulgent mother, at 
her little daughter's requeſt, had juſt taken the knots off her 
own head to adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. A ſmiling 
boy was at the ſame time careſſing a lap-dog, which is their 
mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the children; and ſhe, 
with a delight in her looks, which heightened her beauty, fo 


divided her converſation with the two pretty prattlers, as to 


make them both equally chearful. 


As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, ** Mr. Ironfide, though I 
you are an old batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my tenderneſs, 


to my children.“ I need not tell my reader what civil things L 
ſaid in anſwer to the lady, whoſe matron-hke behaviour gave 
me infinite ſatisfaction: ſince I myfelf take great pleaſure in 
playing with children, and am ſeldom unprovided of plumbs 
or marbles, to make my court to ſuch entertaining compa- 
nions. | 


affection of parents is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is it be- 


cauſe they generally find ſuch reſemblance in what they have 


produced, as that thereby they think themſelves renewed in 


their children, and are willing to tranſmit themſelves to future 


times? or is it, becauſe they think themſelves obliged, by the 
dictates of humanity, to nouriſh and rear what is placed ſo im- 
mediately under their protection, and what by their means is 

of neceſſity ? Theſe 
will not come up to it. Is it not rather the good providence 


of that Being, who in a ſupereminent degree protects and 
cheriſhes the whole race of mankind, his ſons and creatures? 
How ſhall we, any other way, account for this natural affec- : 


tion, fo ſignally diſplayed throughout every ſpecies of the ani- 


* 


WHENCE is it, ſaid I to myſelf when I was alone, that the a 


mal creation, without which the courſe of nature would * 1 
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fall, and every various kind be extinct? Inſtances of tenders 
neſs in the moſt ſavage brutes are ſo frequent, that quotations 
of that kind are altogether unneceſſary. +4 

Ir we, who have no particular concern in them, take a 


* ſecret delight in obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon in babes; 


if our ears are ſoothed with their half-forming and aiming at 
articulate ſounds; if we are charmed with their pretty mi- 
mickry, and ſurpriſed at the unexpected ſtarts of wit and cun- 
ning in theſe miniatures of man: what tranſport may we ima - 


gine in the breaſts of thoſe, into whom natural inſtin& hath 


poured tenderneſs and fondneſs for them! How amiable is 
ſuch a weakneſs in human nature! or rather how great a 
weakneſs is it to give humanity ſo reproachful a name! The 
bare conſideration of parental affection ſhould, methinks, create 
a more grateful tenderneſs in children towards their parents, 
than we generally ſee; and the filent whiſpers of nature be at- 


tended to, though the laws of God and man did not call aloud. 


Tu xs filent whiſpers of nature have had a marvellous 
power, even when their cauſe hath been unknown. There are 
ſeveral examples in ſtory, of tender friendſhips formed betwixt 
men, who knew not of their near relation. Such accounts 
confirm me in an opinion I have long entertained, that there 
15 a ſympathy betwixt ſouls, which cannot be explained by the 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or any other human 
motive. | ; 

THe memoirs of a certain French nobleman; which now 
he before me, furniſh me with a very entertaining inſtance of 
this ſecret attraction, implanted by providence in the human 
ſoul. It will be neceſſary to inform the reader, that the per- 
ſon, whoſe ſtory I am going to relate, was one whoſe roving 
and romantic temper, joined to a diſpoſition. ſingularly amo- 
rous, had led him through a vaſt variety of pallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended a Princeſs of France 
into Poland, where he had been entertained by the King her 


| Huſband, and married the daughter of a grandee. Upon her 


death he returned into his native country ; where his intrigues 
and other misfortuges having conſumed his paternal eftate, he 
now went to take care of the fortune his. deceaſed wife had 
left him in Poland. In his journey he was robbed before he 
reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a fever, when he met with the 
following adventure; which I ſhall relate in his own words. 

„Lua been in this condition for four days, when the 
counteſs of Venoſki 8 that way. She was informed that 


a ſtranger of good 


ion lay ſick, and her charity led her 
I: ot; 


to 
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to ſee me. I remembered her, for I had often ſeen her with my 
wife, to whom ſhe was nearly zelated ; but when I found ſhe 
knew me not, I thought fit to conceal my name. I told her 
I was a German; that I had been robbed ; and that if ſhe had 
the charity to ſend me to Warſaw, the Queen would acknow- 
ledge it; I having the honour to be known to her Mageſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take compaſſion of me, and 
ordering me to be put in a litter, carried me to Warſaw, 
where I was lodged in her houſe until my health ſhould allow 
me to wait on the Queen. 

« My fever increaſed after my journey was over, and I was 
confined to my bed for fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt 
ſaw me, ſhe had a young lady with her about eighteen years of 
age, who was much taller and better ſhaped than the Poliſh 
women generally are. She was very fair, her ſkin exceeding 
fine, 1 her air and ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. I was not 
ſo ſick as to overlook this young beauty; and I felt in my 
heart ſuch emotions at the firſt view, as made me fear that all 
my misfortunes had not armed me ſufficiently againſt the 
charms of the fair ſex. _ | £ 

« Tax amiable creature ſeemed afflicted at my ſickneſs; and 
ſhe appeared to have ſo much concern and care for me, .as 
raiſed in me a great inclination. and tenderneſs for her. She 
came every day into my chamber to inquire after my health ; 
I aſked who ſhe was, and I was anſwered, that ſhe was niece 
to the counteſs of Venoſki. 

« I vERLLY believe that the conſtant ſight of this charming 
maid, and the pleaſure I received from her careful attendance, 
contributed more to my recovery than all the medicines the 
phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, my fever left me, and I had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my re- 
covery. She came to ſee me oftener as I grew better; and I 
— felt a ſtronger and more tender affection for her, than 
I ever bore to any woman in my life: when I began to per- 
ceive that her conſtant care of me was only a blind, to give 
her an opportunity of ſeeing a young Pole whom I took to be 
her lover. He ſeemed to be much about her age, of a brown  . 
complexion, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every time ſhes 
came to ſee me, the young gentleman came to find her out; 
and they uſually retired to a corner of the chamber, where 
they ſeemed to converſe with great earneſtneſs. The aſpect 
of the youth pleaſed me wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſ- 
pected that he was my rival, I ſhould have taken delight in 
lis perſon and friendlhip. Ae 
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- their eyes upon me, as if they found ſome reſemblance betwixt 
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then upon the gentleman I had thought to be her lover. M 


with pain, I aſked whoſe picture it was? The maid, perceiy- 
ing that I could not ſpeak without tears, fell a weeping. Her 


number of heroines ſhall be the amiable FipgLia, 
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c TREL both of them often aſked me if I were in reality 
a German, which when I continued to affirm, they ſeemed 
very much troubled, One day 1 took notice that the young 
lady and gentleman, having retired to a window, were very 
intent upon a picture; and that every now and then they caſt 


that and my features. I could not forbear to aſk the meaning 
of it; upon which the lady anſwered, that if I had been a 
Frenchman, ſhe ſhould have imagined that I was the perſon 
for whom the picture was drawn, | ay it ſo exactly reſem- 
bled me. I defired to ſee it. But how great was my ſur- 
priſe! when I found it to be the very painting which I had 
ſent to the Queen five years before, and which ſhe 'command- 
ed me to get drawn to be given to my children. After I had 
viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes upon the young lady, and 


2 — As — x 


heart beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion which filled me wit 

wonder, I thought I traced in the two young perſons ſome 
of my own features, and at that moment I ſaid to myſelf, Are 
not theſe my children? 'The tears came into my eyes, —_ 
was about to ron and embrace them; but conſtraining myſelf 


tears abſolutely confirmed me in my opinion, and _ upon 
her neck, Ah my dear child, ſaid I, yes, I am your father. 
I could fay no more. The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kiſſing, bathed them with his tears. Throughout 
my life, 1 never felt a joy equal to this; and it muſt be own- 
ed, that nature inſpires more lively emotions and pleaſing 
tenderneſs than the paſſions can poſlibly excite.” 
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FiLIAL AFFECTION, exemplified in the Conduct of F1DELIA, : 
[SPECTATOR, NO. 449. ] 
| — ; 


For the ſervice of my female readers, I ſhall ſingle out ſont 
characters of maids, wives, and widows,, which deſerve th 
Imitation of the ſex. She who ſhall lead Wis ſmall illuſtriow 


Bzxzxon! 
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Beyort I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceſſary to preface, that ſhe is the only child of a decrepid 


father, whoſe life is bound up in hers. This gentleman has 
uſed FiDEL1a from her cradle with all the tenderneſs imagin- 
able, and has viewed her growing perfections with the parti- 
ality of a parent, that ſoon thought her accompliſhed above 
the children of all other men, but never thought ſhe was come 
to the utmoſt improvement of which ſhe herſelf was capable. 
This fondneſs has had very happy effects upon his own hap- 
pineſs; for ſhe reads, ſhe dances, ſhe fings, uſes her 2p and 
jute to the utmoſt perfection: And the lady's uſe of all theſe 
excellencies, is to divert the old man in his eaſy chair, when 
he is out of the pangs of a chronical diſtemper. FrpeLr1a is 
now in the twenty-third year of her age; but the application 


of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her quick ſenſe of | 


all that is truly gallant and elegant in the enjoyment of a 
plentiful fortune, are not able to draw her from the fide of 
her good old father. Certain it is, that there is no kind of 


affection fo pure and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. 


He beholds her both with, and without regard to her ſex. In 
love to our wives there is defire, to our ſons there is ambition; 
but in that to our daughters, there is ſomething which there 


are no words to expreſs, Her life is deſigned wholly domeſtic, ' 
ry thing- 


and ſhe is ſo ready a friend and companion, that eve 
that paſſes about a man 1s accompanied with the idea of her 
preſence. Her ſex alſo is naturally ſo much expoſed to ha- 
zard, both as to fortune and innocence, that there is perhaps a 
new cauſe of fondneſs arifing from that conſideration alſo, 
None but fathers can have a true ſenſe of theſe ſort of plea- 
ſures and ſenſations; but my familiarity with the father of 


FiveL1a, makes me let drop the words which I have heard 


him ſpeak, and obſerve upon his tenderneſs towards her. 
FipzL1a on her part, as I was going to ſay, as dccom- 
pliſhed as ſhe is, with all her beauty, wit, air and mien, em- 
loys her whole time in care and attendance upon her father. 
ow have I been charmed to ſee one of the moſt beautiful 


women the age has produced, on her knees helping on an odd 


man's ſlipper! Herfilial regard to him is what ſhe makes her 
diverſion, her buſineſs, and her glory. When ſhe was aſked 
by a friend of her deceaſed mother to admit of the courtſhip 
of her ſon; ſhe anſwered, That ſhe had a great reſpect and 
gratitude to her for the overture in behalt of one ſo dear to 
her, but that during her father's life ſhe would admit into her 


deavour 


* 
2 


heart no value for any thing that ſhould interfere with her en- 
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him the pleaſures ſhe deſpiſes for his 
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deavour to make his remains of life as happy and eaſy ay 
could be expected in his circumſtances. The lady admoniſhed 
her of the prime of life with a ſmile; which FipeL1a ans 


ſwered with a frankneſs that always attends unfeigned vitue; 


& It is true, Madam, there are to be ſure very great ſatisfac. 
tions to be expected in the commerce of a man of honour, 
whom one tenderly loves; but I find ſo much ſatisfaction in 
the reflection, how much I mitigate a good man's pains, whole 
welfare depends upon my afliduity about him, that 1 willinghy 
exclude the looſe gratifications of paſſion for the ſolid reflec- 
tions of duty. I know not whether any man's wife would 
be allowed, and (what I fill more fear) I know not whether 
I, a wife, ſhould be willing to be as officious as I am at pre- 
ſent about my parent.” The happy father has her declara- 
tion that ſhe will not marry during his life, and the pleaſure 
of ſeeing that reſolution not uneaſy to her, Were one to 
paint filial affection in its utmoſt beauty, he could not have 
a more lively idea of it than in beholding FipeL1a ſerving 
her father at his hours of riſing, meals, and ref. 

Wnenx the general croud of female youth are conſulting 


their glaſſes, preparing for balls, aſſemblies, or Fans rs for 
a young lady, who could be regarded among the fo 


remoſt in 
thoſe places, either for her perſon, wit, fortune, or conveis 
ſation, yet to contemn all theſe entertaiaments, to ſweeten 
the heavy hours of a decrepid parent, 1s a reſignation truly 
heroic. FipeL1a performs the duty of a nurſe with all the 
beauty of a bride; nor does ſhe neglect her perſon, becauſe 
of her attendance on him, when he is too ill to receive com- 
pany, to whom ſhe may make an appearance. | 
FipzL1a, who gives up her youth, does not think it any 
great ſacrifice to add to it the ſpoiling of her dreſs. Her 
care and exactneſs in her habit, convince her father of the 


- alacrity of her mind; when ſhe has of all women the beſt 
foundation for affecting the praiſe of a ſeeming negligence, 


What adds to the entertainment of the good old man, is, 
that FiÞEL1a, whoſe merit and fortune cannot be overlooked 
by epiſtolary lovers, reads over the accounts of her conqueſts, 
plays on her ſpinet the gayeſt airs, (and while ſhe is doing 10, 
you would think her formed only for gallantry) to intimate to 

ake, 21 
Tnosk who think themſelves the pattern of good breeding 


and allantry, would be aſtoniſhed to hear that in thoſe in- 


tervals when the old gentleman is at eaſe, and can bear com- 
pany, there are at his houſe in the meſt regular order, 1 
mn * blies 
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blies of people of the higheſt merit; where there is conver- 
ſation without mention of the faults of the abſent, benevo- 
lence between men and women without paſſion, and the high- 
eſt ſubjects of morality treated of as natural and accidental 
diſcourſe; all which is owing to the genius of FIDELIA, 
who at once makes her father's way to another world eaſy, 
and herſelf capable of being an honour to his name in this. 


* 
* 


The bad Errrors of INDOLENCE. 
— 2 


[CONNOISSEUR, NO. 131.1 


mmm 
No other diſpoſition or turn of mind fo totally unßts a man 
for all the ſocial offices of life, as Indolence. An idle man is 
a mere blank in the creation: he ſeems made for no end, and 
lives to no purpoſe. He cannot engage himſelf in any em- 
ployment or profeſſion, becauſe he will never have diligence 
enough to follow it: he can ſucceed in no 3 for 
he will never purſue it: he muſt be a bad huſband, father, 
and relation, for he will not take the leaſt pains to preſerve 
his wife, children, and family from ſtarving : and he muſt be 
a worthleſs friend, for he would not draw his hand from his 
boſom, though to prevent the deſtruction of the univerſe, If 
he is born poor, he will remain ſo all his life, which he will 
probably end in a ditch, or at the gallows: if he embarks in 
trade, he will be a bankrupt: and if he is a perſon of fortune, 
his ſtewards will acquire immenſe eſtates, and he himſelf per- 
haps will die in the Fleet. 

IT ſhould be conſidered, that nature did not bring us into 
the world in a ſtate of perfection, but has left us in a capacity 
of improvement ; which would ſeem to intimate, that we. 
ſhould labour to render ourſelves excellent. Very few are 
ſuch abſolute ideots, as not to be able to become at leaſt de- 
cent, if not eminent, in their ſeveral ſtations, by un eatied 
and erp application: nor are there any poſſeſſed of ſuch 


tranſcendant genius and abilities, as to render all pains and © 


diligence unneceſſary, \ Perſeverance will overcome difficul- 
ties, which at firſt appear inſuperable ; and it is amazing to 
| . conſider, . 
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cConſider, how great and numeroũs obſtacles may be remoyet 
by a continual attention to any particular point, I will not 
mention here the trite example of Demoſthenes, who got 
over the greateſt natural impediments to oratory, but content 
myſelf with a more modern and familiar inſtance. Being at 
Sadler's Wells a few nights ago, I could not but admire the 
ſurpriſing feats of activity there exhibited, and at the fame 
time reflected, what incredible pains and labour it muſt have 
coſt the performers, to arrive at the art of writhing their 
bodies into ſuch various and unnatural contortions. But i 
was moſt taken with the ingenious artiſt, who, after fixing i 
4 two bells to each foot, the ſame number to each hand, and 
| with great propriety, placing a cap and bells on his head MW i: 
= played ſeveral tunes, and went through as regular triple © 
; 
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peals and bob majors, as the boys of Chriſt-chureh Hoſpital;MW f 
all which he effected by the due jerking of his arms and leg b 
and nodding his head backward and forward. If this art r 
ih had taken equal pains to employ his head in another way, bt 
ll + _— perhaps have been as deep a proficient in numbers w 
Jedediah Buxton, or at leaſt a tolerable modern rhimer, ol 
bit which he is now'no bad emblem: and if our fine ladies would 
i uʒſe equal diligence, they might faſhion their minds as ſur- 
\ ceſsfully as Madam Catharina diſtorts her body. a 
THERE is not in the world a more uſeleſs idle animal, than fc 
he who contents himſelf with being merely a gentleman. He 
has an eſtate, and therefore he will not endeavour to acquire m 
knowledge: he is not to labour in any vocation, therefore M b 
will do nothing. But the misfortune is, that there is no ſuch 7 
thing in nature as negative virtue, and that abſolute idlenelW v. 
is impracticable. He, who does no good, will certainly d re 


miſchief; and the mind, if it is not ſtored with uſeful know I 

ledge, will neceſſarily become a magazine of nonſenſe aui r- 

trifles. Wherefore a gentleman, though he is not obliged will {© 

riſe to open his ſhop, or work at his trade, ſhould always th 

N fnd ſome ways of employing his time to advantage, If ra 
| makes no advances in wiſdom, he will become more and} G 
{i more a flave to folly ; and he that does nothing, becauſe N pc 
bas nothing to do, will become vicious and abandoned, or al th 
beſt ridiculous and contemptible. | | pr 

I po not know a more melancholy object than a man ol ci: 

an honeſt heart and fine natural abilities, whoſe good qualitieſſi ne 

are thus deftroyed by indolence. Such a perſon is a conſtau ttc 

Plague to all his friends and acquaintance, with all tue meanlly ey 


in his power of adding to their happineſs ; and ſuffers him 


ſe 
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ſelf to rank among the loweſt characters, when he might ren- 
der himfelf conſpicuous among the higheſt, Nobody is more 
univerſally beloved and more univerſally avoided, than my 
friend Careleſs. He is an humane man, who never did a 
beneficent action; and a man of unſhaken integrity, on whom 
it is impoſſible to depend. With the beſt head and the beſt 
heart, he regulates his conduct in the moſt abſurd manner, 
and frequently injures his friends; for whoever neglects to do 
juſtice to himſelf, muſt inevitably wrong thoſe with whom he 
is connected; and it is by no means a true maxim, wn an 
idle man hurts nobody but himſelf, 

ViIß Tus then is not to be conſidered in the light of mere 
innocence, or abſtaining from harm; but as the exertion of 
our faculties in doing good: as Titus, when he had let a day 
flip, undiſtinguiſhed by ſome act of virtue, cried out, 1 
have loſt a day.” If we regard our time in this light, how 
many days ſhall we look back upon as irretrievably loit? and 
to how narrow a compaſs would ſuch a method of calculation 
frequently reduce the longeſt life? If we were to number our 
days, according as we have applied them to virtue, it would 
occaſion ſtrange revolutions in che manner of reckoning the 
ages of men. We ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to a good old 
age in the prime of their youth, and meet with ſeveral young 
fellows of fourſcore. 

AGREEABLE to this way of thinking, I remember to have 
met with the epitaph of an aged man, four years old; dating 
his exiſtence from the time of his reformation from evil courſes. 
The inferiptions on moft tombſtones commemorate no acts of 
virtue performed by the perſcns who he under them, but only 
record, that they were born one day, and died another. But 
I would fain have thoſe people, whoſe lives have been uſeleſs, 
rendered of ſome ſervice after their deaths, by affording leſ- 
ſons of inſtruction and morality to thoſe they leave behind 
them. Wherefore 1 could with, that, in every pariſh, ſeve- 
tal acres were marked out for a new and ſpacious Burying- 
Ground: in which every perſon, whoſe remains are there de- 
poſited, ſhould have a tmall ſtone laid over them, reckoning 
their age, according to the manner in which they have 3 im- 
proved or abuſed the time allotted them in their lives. In Tach 
circumſtances, the plate on a coffin might be the higheſt pa- 
negyrie which the deceaſed could receive; and a little ſquare 
ſtone inſcribed with Ob. Ann. Ztart. 80, would be à nobler 
eulogium, than all the lapidary adulation of modern epitaphs. 


_ On 


knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a {mall 


excuſe for their lazineſs. An hour's attention to the ſame ob- 


tra audenticr ito: and reſolve to go to the bottom of all thoſe 
things which every gentleman ought to know well. Thoſe arts 
or ſeiences, which are peculiar to certain profeſſions, need not 


common courſe of converſation, with a very little enquiry on 


you; as the events of war, in ſieges, make many of the terms 
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On a LAZY and TRIFLING DISPOSITION. 
—— 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] 


—— — , 


THERE are two forts of underſtandings ; one of which hin” 
ders a man from ever being conſiderable, and the other cem 
monly makes him ridiculous; I mean the lazy mind, and the 
trifling frivolous mind. Yours, 1 hope, is neither. The lazy 
mind will not take the trouble of going to the bottom of any 
thing; but, diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties, (and every 
thing worth knowing or having is attended with ſome) -ſtops 
ſhort, contents itſelf with eaſy, and, conſequently, ſuperſich 


degree of trouble. Theſe people either think, or repreſent, 
moſt things as impoſſible ; whereas few things are ſo, ta in- 
duſtry and activity. But difficulties ſeem to them impoſſibili- 
ties, or at leaſt they pretend to think them fo, by way & 


je@ is too laborious for them; they take every hing in the 
light in which it at firſt preſents itfelf, never conſider it in all 
its different views ; _F in ſhort, never think it thorough, 
The, conſequence of this is, that when they come to ſpeak 
upon theſe ſubjetts before people who have conſidered them 
with attention, they only —— their own ignorance and 
lazineſs, and lay themſelves open to anſwers that put them in 
confuſion. | | | 1 | 

Do not then be diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties, but c 


be deeply known by thoſe who are not intended for thoſe pro- 
ſeſſions. As for inſtance ; fortification and ay ey - of 
both which, a ſuperficial and general knowledge, ſuch as the 


your part, will give you, is ſuffcient. Though, by the way, 
a httle more * of fortification may be of ſome ule io 
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pf that ſcience occur frequently in common converſations; and 
one would be ſorry to ſay, like the Marquis de Maſearille, in 
Moliere's Precieuſes Ridiculet, when he hears of une demie Lune; 
Ma foi c'etoit bien une Lune toute entierr. But thoſe things which 
very kennen, independently of profeſſion, ſhould know, 
e ought to Row well, and dive into all the depths of them. 
Such are languages, hiſtory, and geography, ancient and mo- 
dern; philoſophy, rational logic, rhetoric ; and for you par- 
icularly, the conſtitations, and the civil and military ſtate of 
very country in Europe, This, I confeſs, is a pretty large 
ircle of knowledge, attended with ſome difficulties, and re- 
quiring ſome trouble; which, however, an active and induſ- 
trious mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. 

Tus trifling and frivolous mind is always buſied, but to 
little purpoſe ; it takes little objects for great ones, and throws 
away upon trifles that time and attention, which only impor- 
ant things deſerve. Knick-knacks, butterflies, ſhells, in- 
ſets, &c, are the objects of their moſt ferious reſearches. 
hey contemplate the dreſs, not the characters, of the com- 
pany they keep. They attend more to the decorations of a 
play, than to the ſenſe of it; and to the ceremonies of a court, 
more than to 1ts politics: Such an employment of time is an 
abſolute loſs of it. 


REMARKS on the SWIFTNESS of TIME. 
— 44 
nd [1DLER, NO. 43. ] 5 
ofe 1 HE natural advantages which ariſe from the poſition of” ; 
uu © earth which we inhabit, with reſpect to the other planets, a F 
not ford much employment to mathematical ſpeculation, by * 
-ich it has been diſcovered, that no other conformation f 
of FW ſyſtem could have given ſuch commodious diftributions of 
the icht and heat, or imparted fertility and pleaſure to fo great a 
on part of a revolving ſphere. Wen 1 
Ir may be perliaps obſerved by the moraliſt, with eqaul 
reaſon, that our globe ſeems particularly fitted for the refi- * 
ence of a Being placed here only for a ſhort time, whoſe tak” 
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is to advance himielf to a higher and happier ſtate of exiſtence; 
by unremutie& vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 
Int duties required of man are ſuch as human nature does 
not willingly periorm, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined to delay 
who yet intend iome time to fulfil them, It was therefore ne- 
ceſlary that this univerſal reluctance ſhould be counteracted, 
and the drowtineis of heſitation wakened into reſolve; that 
the danger of procraſtination ſhould be always in view, and 
the fallacies $f iecurity be hourly detected. 

To this end alt the appearances of nature aniformly conſpire, 
Whatever we fee on every ſide, reminds us of the lapſe of 
time and the flux of life. Lhe day and night ſucceed each 
other; the rotation of ſcaſons diverſtfies the year; the ſun riſes, 

- attains the meridian, declines, and ſets ; and the moon every 
night changes iis form. | 

Tak day has been conſidered as an image of the year, and 
a year as the repreſentation of life. The morning anſwers to 
the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood and youth z the non 
correiponds to the ſummer, and the ſummer to the ſtrength of 

10 manhood ; — the evening is an emblem of autumn, and autumn 
of declining life; — the night, with its filence and darknels, 
ſhews the winter, in which all the powers of vegetation att 

benumbed ; —and the winter points out the time when life ſhall 
ceaſe, with its hopes and pleaſures. : | 

He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a motion 

equable and eaſy, perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. If the wheel of life, which rolls thas 
filently along, paſſed on through undiſtinguiſhable uniformity, 
we ſhould never mark its approaches to the end of the courle. 
If one hour were like another,—if the paſſage of the ſun did 
not ſhew that the day is waſting, — if the change of ſeaſons 
did not impreſs upon us the flight of the year, quantities of 
duration equal to days and years would glide unobſerved, It 

. the parts of time were not variouſly coloured, we ſhould never 
diſcern their departure or ſucceſſion, but ſhould live thought- 
leſs. of the. paſt, and careleſs of the future, without wall, and 

perhaps without power to compute the periods of life, or to 
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\ compare the time which is already. loſt with that which may 

f probably remain. 1 ores 6 50 

| Bur the courſe of time is ſo viſibly marked, that it is even A 

obſerved by the birds of paſſage, and by nations who have raiſed 
their, minds very little above animal inftin& : there are human Wat 

| beings, whoſe language does not ſupply them with words bre 


by which: they can number five, but 1 bave zead Ang bre 


% 
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hat have not names for Day and Night, for Summer and 


Vinter. 

YET it is certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 888 
orcible, however 1 importunate, are too often vain; and that 
any who mark with ſuch accuracy the courſe of time, appear 
o have little ſenſibility of the decline of life. Every man 
as ſomething to do which he neglects; every man has faults 
o conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the effects of 
ime, chat things neceſſary and certain often ſurpriſe us like 
nexpected contingencies. We leave the beauty in her bloom, 
and after an abſence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, 
o find her faded. We meet thoſe whom we left children, 
and can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to treat them as men-. 
The traveller viſits in age thoſe countries through which he 
nd Wambled in his youth, and hopes for merriment at the old 
to place. The man of buſineſs, wearied with unſatisfactory prof- 
on Werity, retires to the town of his nativity, and expects to 
lay away the laſt years with the companions of his childhood, 
nend recover youth in the fields where he once was young, 
fs, From this inattention, ſo general and ſo miſchievous, let 
et be every man's ſtudy to exempt himſelf, Let him that 
defires to ſee. others happy, make haſte to give while his gift. 
an be enjoyed, and remember that every moment of delay 
kes away ſomething from the value of his benefaction. 
And let him who purpoſes his own happineſs, reflect, that 


ty, 42, wwhen no, man can 
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Ax ancient poet, 3 diſcontented at the preſent 
nan tate of things, which his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to re- 


ds preſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of the earth, © That its 
greater; part) is covered. by the uninhabitable ocean; that of = 


aile he forms his — the day rolls on, and the e 1 


by rocks and waters, is capable of producing more than al 


think it unneceſſary to take an account of a few ſupernume- 
rary moments, which, however employed, could have pro- 
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reſt, ſome is encumbered with naked mountains, and ſome ! 
under barren ſands ; ſome ſcorched with unintermitted heat, and t 
ſome petrified with perpetual froſt ; fo that only a few regiom t 
remain for the production of fruits, the paſture of A and 7 
the accommodation of man.“ 0 
Tae ſame obſervation may be ee to che time al. 
lotted us in our preſent ſtate. When we have deducted all 
that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that is inevitably appropriate 1: 
to the demands of nature, or irreſiſtibly cogiplied by the typ 
ranny of cuſtom ; all that paſſes in regulating the ſuperficial c: 
decorations of life, or is given up in the reciprocations g. 
civility to the diſpoſal of others; all that is torn from us h he 
the violence of diſeaſe, or ſtolen imperceptibly away m 
laſſitude and languor; we ſhall find that part of our duration en 
very ſmall of which we can truly call ourſelves maſters, or 
which we can ſpend Wholly at our own choice. Many of ou a 
hours are loſt in a rotation of petty cares, in a conſtant recur ch 
rence of the ſame employments ; many of our proviſions fo an 
eaſe or happineſs are always exhaufted by the preſent day 2 
and a great part of our exiſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, MW arc 


than that of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. *' reſ 


Or the few moments which are left in our diſpoſal, it ma ¶ vac 
reaſonably be expected, that we ſhould be fo fragal, as to let ver 
none of them ſlip from us without ſome equivalent; and per- ef 
haps it might be found, that as the earth, however ſtraitened 


its inhabitants are able to conſume, our lives, though muel 
contracted- by incidental diſtraction, would yet afford us a 
large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of reaſon and virtue; that 
we want not time, but diligence for great performances 3 and 
that we ſquander much of our allowance, eyen while we think 
it ſparing and inſufficient. 

Tais natural and neceſſary comminution of our urn per: 
haps often makes us inſenſible of the neghgence with which 
we ſuffer them to ſlide away. We never conſider ourſelves 
as poſſeſſed at-once of time lufficient for any great deſign, and 
therefore indulge. ourfclves in fortuitous amuſements. We 


duced little advantage, and which were expoſed to a chou 

chances of diſturbance and interruption. 

Ix is obſervahle, that either by nature or by habit, our fa- 

culties are fitted to images of a certain extent, to Which 

adjuſt/ great things by diviſion, and little things by e_ 
l . K On. 
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WM lation. Of extenſive ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as 

ne parts ſucceed one another; and atoms we cannot pereeive 

dall they are united into maſſes. , Thus we break the vaſt 

periods of time into centuries and years; and thus, if we 
would know the amount of moments, we muſt agglomerate 
them into days and weeks. 


Taz proverbial oracles of our parſimonious anceflors have 


1 informed us, that the fatal waſte of fortune is by ſmall ex- 
pences, by the profuſion of ſums too little fingly to alarm our 
18 caution, and which we never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider to- 
fi gether. Of the fame kind is the prodigality of life; he that 
Tl hopes to look back hereafter with ſatisfaction upon paſt years, 
yl muſt learn to know the preſent value of fingle minutes, and 
endeavour to let no particle of time fall uſeleſs to the ground. 

IT is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the attainment of 
any new qualification, to look upon themſelves as required to 
change the general courſe of their conduct, to diſmiſs buſineſs, 


a particular attention. But all common degrees of excellence 
are attainable at a a lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily and 
reſolutely aſſign to any ſcience or language thoſe interſtitial 
vacancies which intervene in the moſt crowded variety of di- 
verſion or employment, would find every day new irradiations 


rom frequency and perſeverance, than from violent efforts 
and ſudden defires : efforts which are ſoon remitted when they 


ten, will ſhake off the authority of reaſon, and range ca- 
priciouſly from one object to another. 
Tx E diſpoſition to defer every important deſign to a time 
ff leiſure, and a ſtate of ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally 
rom a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. If we except 
noſe gigantic and ſtupendous intelligences who are ſaid to 
raip a ſyſtem by intuition, and bound forward from one ſeries 
ff concluſions to another, without regular ſteps through inter- 
nediate propoſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents make their 
dvances in knowledge by ſhort flights, between cach of which 


yer that time is afforded, it be well employed. | 
Few minds will be long confined to ſevere and laborious 
»Weditation z and when a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has 
en made, the ſtudent recreates himſelf with the contempla- 
Wn of his conqueſt, and — another incurſion, till the 
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and exclude pleaſure, and to devote their days and nights to 


ff knowledge, and diſcover how much more is to be hoped 


ncounter difficulty, and deũres which, if they are indulged too 


e mind may lie at reſt. For every ſingle act of progreſſin 
ſhort time 1s ſufficient; and it is only neceſſary, that when- 


new 
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new acquired truth has become familiar, and his curioſity calls 
upon him for freſh gratifications. Whether the time of inter- 
miſſion is ſpent in company, or in ſolitude, in neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, or in voluntary levities, the underſtanding is Pos ab- 
ſtrated from the object of enquiry ; but, perhaps, if it be de- 
tained by occupations leſs pleaſing, it returns again to ſtudy 
with greater alacrity, than when it is glutted with 1deal plea- 
ſures, and ſurfeited with intemperance of application. He 
that will not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged by fancied im- 
poſſibilities, may ſometimes find his abilities invigorated by 
the neceſſity of exerting. them in ſhort intervals, as the force 
of a current is encreaſed by the contraction of its channel. 
From ſome' cauſe like this it has probably proceeded, that 
among thoſe who have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence in oppoſition to all the 
obſtacles which external circumſtances could place in their 
way, amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes of poverty, 
or the diſſipations of a wandering and unſettled ſtate. A great t 
art of the liſe of Eraſmus was one contigual peregrination; 2 
Ill ſupplied with the gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, MW ſ 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of patrons and 2: 
+ apy hopes which always flattered and always deceived MW h. 


im; yet he found means, by unſhaken conſtancy, and a M- u! 
gilant improvement of thoſe hours, which, in the midſt of the ſu 
"moſt reſtleſs activity, will remain unengaged, to write moreM w. 
than another in the ſame condition would have hoped to read. m. 
Compelled by want to attendance and folicitation, and of m. 
much verſed in common life, that he has tranſmitted to us the 2 c 
moſt perfect delineation of the manners of his age, he joined g 
to his knowledge of the world ſuch application to books, thut per 
he will ſtand for ever in the firſt rank of literary heroes. How 
this proficiency was obtained he ſufficiently diſcovers, by i- 
forming us, that the Px arst or FoLLy, one of his molt ce- 
lebrated performances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
Italy; ne totum illud tempus quo equo fruit inſidendum, illiteratu' 
fabulis tereretur, leſt the hours which he was obliged to ſpend ol 
horſeback, ſhould be tattled away without regard to literature. 
Ax Italian philoſopher expreſſed in his motto, that Tin 
«vas his effate; an eſtate indeed, which will produce nothing 
without cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the la 
bours of induſtry, and ſatisfy the moſt extenſive deſires, int 
part af it be ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be over- 
with noxious plants, or laid out for ſhew rather than for uſe. 


Cu 
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Curſory THouGHTs on the ſame SUBJECT. 


1 E — : 
. [LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS.) 
Y —ſ 


THERE is nothing which I more wiſh that you ſhould 
know,: and which fewer people do know, than the true uſe and 
value of time. It is in every body's mouth, but in few 
people's practice. Every fool who ſlatterns away his whole 
time in nothings, utters, however, ſome trite common-place 
ſentence, of which there are millions, to prove, at once, 
the value and the fleetneſs of time. The ſun-dials, likewiſe, 
all over Europe, have ſome-ingenious inſcription to that effect; 
ſo that nobody ſquanders away their time without hear 
and ſeeing daily, how neceſſary it is to employ it well, ani 
how irrecoverable it is if loſt, But all theſe admonitions are 
uſeleſs, where there is not a fund of good ſenſe and reaſon to 
ſuggeſt them, rather than receive them. By the manner in 
which you now tell me that you employ your time, I flatter 
myſelf, that you have that fund: that is the fund which will 
make you rich indeed. I do not therefore mean to give you 
a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe of time; I will only 
give you ſome hints with regard to the uſe of one particular 
period of that long time which, I hope, you have before you; 
I mean the next two years. Remember then, that. whatever 
knowledge you do not folidly lay the foundation of before 
you are eighteen, you will never be maſter of while you 
breathe, Knowledge is a comfortable and neceſſary retreat 
and ſhelter for us in an advanced age; and if we do not plant 
t while young, it will give us no ſhade when we grow ald. 
| neither require nor expect from you great application to 
books, after you are once thrown out into the great world. 
thing know it is impoſſible; and it may even, in ſome caſes, be 
e laWuwmproper ; this, therefore, is your time, and your only. time, 
nor unwearied and uninterrupted application. If you ſhould 
.r.riWonetimes think it a little laborious, conſider that labour is the 
uſe. MWinavoidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey. The more hours 
day you travel, the ſooner you will be at your journeys 
—_— : INS. end. 
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end. The ſooner you are qualified'for your liberty, the ſooner 

you ſhall have it; and your manumiſſion will entirely depend 
upon the manner in which you employ the intermediate time, 
I think [ offer you a very good bargain, when I promiſe you, 
upon my word, that if you will do every thing that I would 
have you do till you are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
you would have me do ever afterwards. | 
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The IMPORTANCE of TIME, and the proper METHODS of 
SPENDING it. | | 
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WE all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, ſaith Seneca, 
and yet have much more than we know what to do with iO } 
Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, , !: 
in doing nothing to the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we W 3 
ought to do. We are always complaining our days are few, n 
and acting as though there would be no end of them. That n 
noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with our-W © 
ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns of expre-}W e 
ſion and thought which are peculiar in his writings, * © in 

I oyTen conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with itſelf th 
in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. Though we 87 
ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in general, we are waſhing W 
every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then 
to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, although the ſel 
Whole of life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral cha 


9 


divHions of it appear long and tedious. We are for lengt- cle 
ening our ſpan in general, but would fain contract the pam 7! 
of which it is compoſed. The uſurer would be very wel ſen 
ſatisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies between wel eve 
1 and next quarter-day. The politician wou vit 

contented to loſe three years in his life, could he place hea 
things in the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in aff * 


ſuch a revolution of time. The lover would be glad to f 


/ 
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out of his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away be- 
fore che happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we 
ſhould be very glad, in moſt parts of our lives, that it ran 
much fafter than it does. Several hours of the day hang upon 
our hands; nay, we wiſh away whole years, and travel through 
time as through a country filled with many wild and empty 
waſtes, which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
Ir we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, we ſhall 
find that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſms, 
which are neither filled with pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not 
however include in this calculation the life of thoſe men who 
are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are 
not always engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not 
do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point 
out to them certain methods for the filling up their empty 
2 of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to them are as 
ollow : | | 
Tus firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general ac- 
ceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme which» com- 
prehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to the moſt 
induſtrious temper, and find a man buſineſs more than rhe moſt | 
active ſtation of life. To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the. . 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way al- £ 
moſt every day of our lives. A man has frequent opportunities 
of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the 
character of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of 
fe them employments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and bring 
well great ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
ning i with diſcretion. N 
age, Tarr is another kind of virtue that may find employment 
then for thoſe retired hours, in which we are altogether left to our- 
the ſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſation; I mean 
that intercourſe and communication which every reaſonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great author of his being. 
The man who lives under an habitual Tenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 
with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The time never lies 
heavy upon him: It is impoſſible for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch hours when 
thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps 
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them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much te 


bleſſing that is any way comparable to the enjoyment of a 


knowledge, animates virtue and good reſolution, ſooths and 


out of the world but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells with 
hope, and triumphs in the conſeiouſneſs of that preſence which 


every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, to the great ſupporter of 
its exiſtence, |» I : 

I ave here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's being 
virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but if we con- 


_ ſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only an amuſe- 


ment for the time it laſts, but that its influence extends to thoſe 
parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond the grave, and that 
our whole eternity is to take its colour from thoſe hours which 
we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles 
upon us, for putting in practice this method of paſſing away 
our time. | | r : 

Wren a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and has op- 
portunities of turning it all to good account, what ſhall we 
think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin or diſadvau- 
tage? But becauſe the mind cannot be always in its fervours, 
nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out 
proper employments for it, in its relaxations. 

Txt next method therefore that I would propoſe to fill up 
our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. I muſt 
confeſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be altogether MI. 
converſant in ſuth diverſions as are merely innocent, and have ] 
nothing elſe to recommend them, but that there is no hurt in 


ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very W 
wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen 
hours together in ſhuffling und dividing a pack of cards, with 
no other converſation but what is made up of a few game P 
phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots 


ranged together in different. figures. Would not a man laugh ſel 
to. hear any one of this ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? Ot 
Tux ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the moſt noble lie 
xd uſeful entertainments, were it under proper regulations. the 
Bur the mind never unbends itſelf > agreeably as in the WI © 


converſation of a well-choſen friend. There is indeed no 


diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the underſtanding, engenders thought and 


allays the paſſions, and finds 


employment for moſt of the 
vacant hours of life. Bu 2 
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NexT to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, one 
would endeavour after a more general converſation with ſuch 
as are capable of edifying and entertaining thoſe with whom 
they converſe, which are qualities that ſeldom go aſunder. 
'FHERE are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might, on all oc- 
caſions, have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the mind 
to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that chances to riſe 
in it. . | ot $7 247-0 
A MAN that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or architeQure, 
is like one that has. another ſenſe when compared with ſuch as 
have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The floriſt, the planter, the 
gardener, the huſbandman, when they are only as accompliſh- 
ments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a coun 
lite, and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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* I was yeſterday comparing the induſtry of man with that 
% of other creatures; in which I could not but obſerve, that not- 
ry withſtanding we are obliged by duty to keep ourſelves in con- 
en WM fant employ, after the ſame manner as inferior animals, are 
ch prompted to it by inſtin, we fall very ſhort of them in this 
*. particular. We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
ots is a greater variety of buſineſs to which we may apply our- 
gb ſelves. Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, which 
f other creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of prey, and I be- 
ble Wl <= of all other kinds, in their natural ſtate of being, divide 
their time between action and reſt, They are always at work 
the or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking hours are wholly taken up 
no in ſccking after their food, or in conſuming it. The human 
fa ppecies only, to the great reproach of our natures, are filled 
ind, I eb complaints, that“ The day hangs heavy on them,“ that 
and hex do not know what to do with themſelves,” that 
„They are at a loſs how to paſs away their time,“ with 
many of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we often find in 
the mouths of thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonable beings. How 
4 | ' monſtrous 
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the duties of e to meditation, to the reading of uſeful 


in the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 


— 


monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among creatures who have the 
labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, to furniſh 
them with proper employments ; who, beſides the buſineſs of 
their proper callings and profeſſions, can apply themſelves to 


books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves 


hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer or better than they 
were before. 

AFTER having been taken up for ſome time in this courſe 
of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, according to my 
uſual cuitom, in order to unbend my mind before 1 went to 
ſleep. The book I made uſe of on this occaſion was Lucian, 
where'I amuſed my thoughts for about an hour, among the 
dialogues of the dead, which in all probability produced the 
following dream. ON THOR 

1 was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the in- 
fernal. regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of the judges 
of the dead, ſeated on his tribunal. On his left hand ſtood 
the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper of Elyſium. I 
was told he ſat upon women that day, there being ſeveral of 


the ſex lately arrived, who had not yet their manſions aſſigned 


| 
| 
t 
them. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of them the t 
ſame queſtion, namely, . What they had been doing?“ Upon 3 
this queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they MW ' 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer. He W d 
then interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he 


0 
to the firſt of them, you have been upon the earth about fifty MW P 


years: What have you been doing there all this while? Doing, MW = 
ſays ſhe; really I do not know what I have been doing: I de- to 


ſire I may have time given me to recollect. After about half W @: 


an hour's pauſe ſhe told him ſhe had been playing at crimp; ar 
upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left- 
hand, to take her into cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the do 
judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing air; I think IQ fo! 
you ſet out for this place in your nine and twentieth year, off 


what have you been _ all this while? I had a Le deal fo! 
of buſineſs on my hands, ſa ; 
firſt years of my life in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all there- pli 


ys ſhe, being taken up the twelve IO fer 


maining part of it in reading plays and romances. Very well, WJ 


ſays he, you have employed your time to good purpoſe. ver 
Away with her. The next was a plain country-woman ; Well, ine 
Miſtreſs, fays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing! WW poc 
An' t pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite fort i Wit 


, year 


* 
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years; and in that time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with 
him, to look after his houſe in my abſence, and who I may 
venture to ſay is as pretty a houſewife as any · in the country. 
Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good woman, 
and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his care. 
And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have you been doing theſe 
hve and thirty years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
you, Sir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſaid he, but what good 
have you been doing? The lady was in great confuſion at 
this queſtion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the two 
keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame time; the one 
took her by the hand to convey her to Elyſium, the other 
caught hold of her to carry her away to Erebus, But Rha- 
damanthus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her countenance 
and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and ſet her afide 

for a re-examination when he was more at leiſure. An old wo- 
man, of a proud and ſour look, preſented herſelf next at the 
bar, and being aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays 
ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten years in a very wicked world, 
and was fo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, 
that I paſt moſt of my laſt years in condemning the folhes of 

the times; I was every day blaming the filly conduct of people 
about me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed with from falling 
into the like errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rha- 
damanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful eye over your 
own actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up wich 
publiſhing the faults of others, that I had no time to conſider 
my own. Madam, fays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off 


to the left, and make room for the venerable matron that 


ſands behind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, I think you 
are fourſcore. Vou have heard the queſtion, what have you 
been doing fo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been 
doing what I ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm re- 

ſolution to have changed my life, if 1 had not been ſnatched 
off by an untimely end, Madam, ſays he, you will pleale to 
follow your leader: and ſpying another of the ſame age, in- 

terrogated her in the ſame form. To which the matron re- 
plied, J have been the wife of a huſband who was as dear to me 
in his old age as in his youth. I have been a mother, and 
very happy in my children, whom I endeavoured to bring up 
in every thing that is good. My eldeſt fon is bleſt by the 
poor, and beloved by every one that knows him. © I lived 
within my own family, and left it much more wealthy than 1 
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found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
ſmijed upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Elyſium, 
who knew his office, reached out his hand to her. He no 
ſooner touched her, but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes 
ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and-ſhe appeared in 
full bloom and beauty. A young woman obſerving that this 
officer, who conducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a 
beautiſier, longed to be in his hands; ſo that preſſing through 
the croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar. And 
being aſked what ſhe had been doing the five and twenty years 
that ſhe had paſſed in the world? I have endeavoured, ſays 
' ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, to make myſelf 
lovely, and gain admirers. In order to it I paſſed my time in 
bottling up may-dew, inventing white-waſhes, mixing-colours, 
cutting out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my com- 
plexion, tearing of my tucker, ſinking my ftays—Rhadaman- 
thus, without hearing her out, gave the ſign to take her off. 
Upon the approach of the keeper of Erebus her colour faded, 
her face was puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole perſon 
loſt in deformity. | 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole troop 
of females that came forwards, laughing, ſinging, and dancing. 
I was very deſirous to know the reception they would meet 
with, and withal, was very apprehenſive, that Rhadamanthus 
would ſpoil their mirth: But at their nearer approach the 
noiſe grew ſo very great, that it awakened me. 
I Lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the oddneſs of this 
dream, and could not forbear aſking my own heart, what I 
was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I was writing Gu ak vi- 
ANS. If my readers make as good a uſe of this work, as I de- 
ſign they ſhould, I hope it will never be imputed to me as a 
work that is vain and unprofitable. 

I s#ALx conclude this paper with recommending to them 
the ſame ſhort ſelf-examination, If every one of them fre- 
quently lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders what he 
doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what is worſe, the 
vicious moments of life, lift up his mind when it is running on 
in a ſeries of indifferent actions, and encourage him when he 
is engaged in thoſe which are virtuous and laudabie. Ina 
word, 1t will very much alleviate that guilt which. the beſt of 
men have reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſſions, of 
leaving undone thoſe things which they ought to have done, 
and of doing thoſe things which they ought not to have done. 
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On the NECESSITY of WRITING A GOD HAND. 


[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.] 


A BILL for ninety. pounds ſterling was brought me, the 
other day, faid to be drawn upon me by you. I ſcrupled 
paying 1t at firſt, not upon account of the ſum, but becauſe 
you had tent me no letter of advice, which is always done in 
P thoſe tranſactions; and ſtill more, becauſe I did not perceive 
* that you had ſigned it. The perſon who preſented it, defired 
' me to look again, and that I ſhould diſcover your name at the 
. bottom; accordingly I looked again, and with the help of 
„ my magnifying glaſs, didperceive, that what I had at firſt taken 
n only for ſomebody's mark, was, in truth, your name, written 

in the worſt and ſmalleſt hand I ever ſaw in my life. How- 
erer, I paid it at a venture; though I would almoſt rather 
g. loſe the money, than that ſuch a ſignature ſhould be yours. 


et All gentlemen, and all men of buſineſs, write their names al- 


us ways in the ſame way, that their ſignature may be ſo well 
* known as not to be eaſily counterfeited ;' and they generally 
ſign in rather a larger character than their common hand; 
lis whereas your name was in a leſs, and a worſe than your com- 
mon writing. This ſuggeſted to me the various accidents 
1- W which may very probably happen to you, while you write ſo 
le- ill. For inſtance, if you were to write in ſuch a character to 
a Wl the ſecretary's office, your letter would immediately be ſent to 
the decypherer, as containing matters of the utmoſt ſecrecy, 
em not fit to be truſted to the common character. If you were to 
re- W rite ſo to an antiquarian, he (knowing you to be a mau of 
elearning) would certainly try it by the Runic, Celtic, or Sela- 
the Wl vonian alphabet; never ſuſpecting it to be a modern charac- 
on ter. I have often told you, that every man, who has the uſe 
he of his eyes and of his hand, can write whatever hand he 


na WW pleaſes; and it is plain that you can, ſince you write both the 
| of Greek and German characters, which you never learned of 4 


of Wl *iting-maſter, extremely well, though your common hand, 
ne, Wl hich you learned of a maſter, is an exceeding bad and illiberal 
ne.” one, equally unfit for buſineſs or common uſe. I do not de- 
ie that you ſhould write 8 or ſtiff character: 7 
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of buſineſs muſt write quick and well, and that depends fingly 
upon uſe. I would therefore adviſe you to get ſome very good 
writing-maſter at Paris, and apply to it for a month only, 
which will be ſufficient ; for, upon my word, the writing of a 
genteel plain hand of buſineſs is of much more importance than 
you think. You will ſay, it may be, that when you write {0 
very ill, it is becauſe you are in a hurry; to which I anſwer, 
Why are you ever in a hurry? a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, 
but can never be in a hurry, becauſe he knows that whatever 
he does in a hurry he muſt neceſſarily do very ill. He may be 
in haſte to diſpatch an affair, but he will take care not to let 
that haſte hinder his doing it well. Little minds are ina 
hurry, when the obje& proves (as it commonly does) too big 
for them ; they run, they ſtare, they puzzle, confound, and 
perplex themſelves; they want to do every thing at once, and 
never do it at all. But a man of ſenſe takes the time neceſſary 
for doing the thing he is about well; and his haſte to diſpatch 
buſineſs, only appears by the continuity of his application to 
it; he purſues it with a cool ſteadineſs, and finiſhes it before 
he begins any other. I own your time is much taken up, and 
you have a great many different things to do; but remember 
that you had much better do half of them well, and leave the 
| other half undohe, than do them all indifferently. Moreover, 
the few ſeconds that are ſaved in the courſe of the day, by 
| writing ill, inſtead of well, do not amount to an object of time, 
| 
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by any means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule of writ- 
ing an ugly ſcrawl. Conſider, that if your very bad writing 
could farniſh me with matter of ridicule, what will it not do to 
others, who do not view you in that partial light that I do. 
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I COME now to another part of your letter ; which is the I tn: 


orthography, if I may call bad ſpelling orrhegraph. You ſpell i orc 
induce, exduce; and grandeur, you ſpell grandure; two faults rec 
of which few of my houſemaids would have been guilty. I mult Wl fg: 


ſl you, * in en ſenſe of the word, is 1 Þ 4 : 
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abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, or a gentleman, that 
one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule upon him for the reſt of 
his life; and I know a man of quality who never recovered 
the ridicule of having ſpelled ame without the ww, 
 ReavinG with care, will ſecure every body. from falſe 
ſpelling ; for books are always well ſpelled, according to the 
orthography of the times. Some words are indeed doubtful, 


thoſe are few in thoſe caſes every man has his opinion, 
becauſe he may plead his authority either way; but where 
there is but one right way, as in the two words above-men- 
tioned, it is unpardonable, and ridiculous, for a gentleman to 
miſs it: even a woman of a tolerable education, would deſpiſe 
and laugh at a lover, who ſhould ſend her an ill-ſpelled 6:/ler- 
doux. I fear, and ſuſpect, that you have taken it into your 
head, in moſt caſes, that the matter 1s all, and the manner 
little or nothing. If you have, undeceive yourſelf, and be 
convinced, that in every thing, the manner is full as important 
as the matter. If you ſpeak the ſenſe of an angel, in bad 
words, and with a difagreeable utterance, nobody will hear 
you twice, who can help it. If you write epiſtles as well as 
Cicero, but in a very bad hand, and very ill ſpelled, whoever 
receives, will laugh at them; and if you had the figure of 
Adonis, with an aukward air and motions, it would diſguſt in- 
ſtead of pleaſing. | 


Ning ſpelled | hed i ht authors of equal authority; but 
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On writing LeTTERs of Busingss. . 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS:] 
- | n 


Tux ert thing neceſary in writing letters of bulineſs, is 
extreme clearneſs and perſpicuity ; every paragraph ſhould be _ 


ſo clear, and unambiguous, that the dulleſt fellow in the world © 


my not be able to miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice in 
order to underſtand it. This neceſſary elearneſs implies a cors 
rectneſs, without excluding an elegancy of ſtile. Tropes, 
bgures, antitheſes, epigrams, &c. would be as miſplaced, and 
s impertinent, in letters of buſinefs, as oy are ſometimes 
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(if zudicioufly uſed) proper and pleaſing in familiar letters, 
upon common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, an elegant ſim. 
Plicity, the reſult of care, not of labour, is required. Buſineſs 
muſt be well, not affectecky drefled ; but by no means negli- 
gently, Let your firſt attention de to clearneſs, and read 
every paragraph after you have written it, in the critical view 
of diſcovering whether it is poſſible that any one man can miſ- 
take the true ſenſe of it; and correct it accordingly. 

Ov & pronouns and relatives often create obſcurity or ambi- 
guity; be-therefore exceedingly attentive to them, and take 
care to mark out with preciſion their particular relations. For 
example: Mr, Johnſon acquainted me,, that he had feen Mr, 
Smith, who had promiſed him to ſpeak to Mr. Clarke, to re- 
turn him (Mr. Johnſon) thoſe papers which he (Mr. Smith) 
had left ſome time ago with him (Mr. Clarke): it is better 
to repeat a name, though unneceſſarily, ten times, than to 
have the perſon miſtaken once. ho, you know, is ſingly re- 
lative to perſons, and cannot be applied to things; which, and 
that, are chiefly relative to things, but not abſolutely excluſive 
of perions; for one may lay, the man hat robbed or killed 
ſuch- a- one; but it is much better to ſay, the man æubo robbed 
or killed. One never ſays the man or the woman which, 
Which and that, though chiefly relative to things, cannot be 
always uſed indifferently as to gs; ; and the po mult 
ſometimes determine their place. For inſtance, The letter 
which I received from you, which you referred to in your laſt, 


which came by Lord Albermarle's meſſenger, and hich I. 


ſhowed to ſuch-a-one; I would change it thus—The letter 
that I received from you, which you referred to in your laſt, 
that came by Lord Albermale's meſſenger, and which I ſhewed 
to-ſuch-a-one. 

LEeTTERs of buſineſs will not only admit of, but be the 
better for certain graces : but then, they muſt be ſcattered with 
a ſparing and a ſkiltul hand; they muſt fit their places exaQaly, 
They muſt decently adorn without incumbering, and modeſtly 

ſhine without glaring. Bat as this 15 the utmoſt degree of per- 
fection in letters of buſineſs, I would not adviſe you to attempt 
thoſe R till you have firſt laid your foundation 
well. 

THERE is an elegant ſimplicity and dignity of ſtyle abſo- 
lately neceſſary for good letters of buſineſs; attend to that 
carefully. Let your periods be harmonious, without ſeeming 
to be laboured ; and let them not be & too long, * that * 
occaſions a degree of 3 
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The STUDY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE RECOMMENDED. 


; 2 


{CONNOISSEUR, NO. 42.] 
— 


A FRIEND of mine lately gave me an account of a ſet of 
entlemen, who meet together once a week, under the name 
of The Engliſh Club. The title, with which they dignify 
their ſociety, ariſes from the chief end of their meeting, which 
is to cultivate their mother tongue. They employ half the 
time of their aſſembling in hearing ſome of our beſt claſſics 
read to them, which generally furniſhes them with converſa- 
tion for the reſt of the evening. They have inſtituted annual 
feſtivals in honour of Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, &c. on 
each of which an oration, interſperſed with encomiums on the 
Engliſh language, is ſpoken in praiſe of the author; who (in 
the phraſe of the almanack) gives the red letter to the day. 
They have alſo eſtabliſhed a fund, from which handſome re- 
wards are alloted to thoſe who ſhall ſupply the place of any 
exotic terms, that have been ſmuggled into our language, by 
homeſpun Britiſh words, equally ſignificant and expreſſive. 
An order is alſo made againſt importing any contraband 
phraſes into the club, by which heavy fines are laid on thoſe, 
who ſhall have any modiſh barbariſms found upon them: 
whether they be foreign words, ancient or modern, or any 
cant terms coined by The Town, for the ſervice of the cur- 
vith rent year. | : | 
My. Tux whole account, which I have received from my friend, 
ftly gave me great ſatisfaction: and I never remember any ſociety, 
per- Wl that met together on ſuch commendable principies. Their 
proceedings, it muſt however be confeſſed, are ſomewhat un- 
laſhionable ; for the Engliſh tongue is become as little the ge- 
neral care as Engliſh beef, or Engliſh honeſty. ' Young gen- 


blo- I tiemen are obliged to drudge at ſchool for nine or ten years, 
that I in order to ſcrape together as much Greek and Latin, as they 

ming can forget during their tour abroad; and have commonly at 

ways we ſame time a private maſter, to give them French enough 


to land them with ſome reputation at Calais. This is 


- ſure 
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ſure very prudent as well as genteel. Vet ſome people are 
. perverſe enough to imagine that to teach boys a foreign lan 
guage, living or dead, without at the ſame time grounding 
them in their mother tongue, is a very prepoſterous plan of 
education. The Romans, though they ſtudied at Athens, di. 
reed their ſtudies to the benefit of their own country; and 
though they read Greek, wrote in Latin. There are at this 
day in France academies eflabliſhed for the ſupport and pre- 
ſervation of the French language: and perhaps, if to the pre- 
ſent profeſſorſnips of Hebrew and Greek, there ſhould be ad- 
ded a profeſiorſhip of the Engliſh language, it would be ng 
diſgrace to our learned univerſities. 4 
WHEN we conſider that our language is de ce to moſt, 

if not all others now in being, it ſeems ſomething extraop 
dinary, thar any attention ſhould be paid to a foreign tongue, 
that is refuſed to our own, when we are likely to get ſo httle 
by the exchange. But when we reflect further on the e. 
 markable purity to which ſome late authors have brought it 

we are ſtill much concerned at the preſent neglect of ige 
This ſhameful neglect I take to be owing chiefly to theſe two be 
reaſons; the falſe pride of thoſe who are eſteemed men she 
learning, and the ridiculous affectation of our fine gentleme th: 
and pretenders to wit. 1 to 

In complaiſance to our fine gentlemen, who are themſelve are 

the allowed ſtandard of politeneſs, I ſhall begin with them re: 
firſt, Their converſation exactly anſwers the deſcription nc 
which Benedick gives of Claudio's: their words are a very = 
fantaſtical banquet, juſt like ſo many ſtrange diſhes.“ The led 
diſhes too are all French; and I do not know, Whether Wt 1: 
their converſation. does not a good deal depend on their bil tor 
of fare; and whether the thin meagre diet, on which ourgWQ not 
fine gentlemen ſubſiſt, does not in ſome meaſure take a-wy ot 
the power of that bold articulation, neceſſary to give utterane - 
to manly Britiſh accents : whence their converſation becomes Wh — 
ſo © fantaſtical a banquet, and every ſentence they deliver 
is almoſt as heterogenequs a mixtyre as a ſalmagundy. 4 
faſhionable coxcomb now never complains of the vapours 

but tells you that he is very much exz»y?>—he does not affet 

to be genteel, but degagee :—nor is he taken with an elegant 

ſimplicity in a beautiful countenance, but breaks out in raps 
tures on a je ne ffai quoi, and a certain naives. In a word 

his head as well as his heels is entirely French; and he! [ E 

a thorough petit maitre in his language as well as behaviour" hi 

But notwithſtanding all this, I do not know, whether the 

. . converſatioi 


- 
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eonverſation of our pretenders to wit is not ſtill more bar- 


barous. When they talk of Humbug, &c. they ſeem to be 


jabbering in the uncouth dialect of che Huns, or the rude 
gabble of the Hottentots: or if their words are at all allied 
to the language of this country, it probably comes neareſt 
to the ſtrange cant ſaid to be in uſe among houſebreakers and 
highwaymen; and if their jargon will bear any explanation, 
the curious are moſt. likely to meet with it in a polite vo- 
cabulary, lately publiſhed under the title of the ScoundrePs 
Dictionary. | | | 
Many who are accounted men of learning, if they do 
not join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt our language, at 
leaſt do very little to promote it, and are ſometimes very 
indifferently acquainted with it. There are many perſons 
of both our umverſities, who can decypher an old Greek 
manuſcript, and conſtrue Lycophron extempore, who ſcarce 
know the idiom of their own language, and are at à loſs 
how to diſpatch a familiar letter with tolerable facility, Theſe 
gentlemen ſeem to think, that learning conſiſts merely in 
being verſed in languages not generally underſtood. But it 
ſhould be conſidered, that the ſame genius, which animated 
the ancients, has diſpenſed at leaft ſome portion of its heat 
to later ages, and particularly to the Engliſh. Thoſe, who 
are really charmed with Homer and Sophocles, will hardly 
read Shakeſpeare and Milton without emotion; and if I was 


inclined to carry on the parallel, I could perhaps mention 


as many great names as Athens ever produced. The know- 
ledge of 'Greek, Latin, &c. is certainly very valuable; but 
this may be attained without the loſs of their mother tongue: 


for theſe reverend gentlemen ſhould know, that languages are 


not like preferments in the church, too many of which can- 
not be held together. | f | 
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HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent perſon, who uſ 


in his priyate offices of "devotion to give thanks to heaven that 


ie was born a Frenchman ; for my own part, 1 look upon it 
as 
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City. | 


_ ceptable to all my curious readers. 


'obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt way we 


of delivering our thoughts in few ſounds, This indeet 


* 
* 
- 


a 


- 


as a peculiar bleſſing that I was born an Engliſhman. 'As 
mong many other reaſons I think myſelf very happy in my! 
country, as the language of it is wonderfully adapted to a 
man who 1s ſparing of his words, and an enemy to loquas 


As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune in this 
particular, I ſhall communicate to'the public my ſpeculations 
upon the Engliſh tongue, not doubting but they will be ac. 


Taz Engliſh delight in filence more than any other Eu- 
ropean nation, if the remarks which are made on us by fo 
reigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not kept up in conver- 
ſation, but falls into more pauſes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries; as it is obſerved, that the matter 
of our writings is thrown much cloſer together, and lies 
in a narrower- compaſs than is uſual in the works of foreign 
authors: for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we an 


are able, and give as quick a birth to our conceptions 
poſſible. 3 

Tu is humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral remarks that we may 
make upon the. Engliſh language. As firſt of all by in 
abounding in monoſyllables, which gives us an opportunig 


takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the ſame 


time expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner, and eonle: 
quently anſwers the firſt deſign of ſpeech better than Ma. 
multitude of ſyllables, which make the words of other la ent 
guages more tunable and ſonorous. The ſounds of ourfWnt 
Engliſh words are commonly like thoſe of ſtring muſic, hot: 
and tranſient, which riſe and periſh upon a ſingle touch de 
thoſe of other languages, are like the notes of wind ind 
ments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthened out into varieyc!;: 
of modulation. A 
In the next place we may obſerve, that where the wort o 
are not monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, as much n o 

lies in our power, by our 1 of pronunciation; as 1 
generally happens in moſt of our long words which are def wi 
rived from the Latin, where we contract the length of r 


{yllables that gives them a grave and ſolemn air in their o 
language, to make them more proper for diſpatch, and mog 
conformable to the genius of our tongue. This we maß 
find in a multitude of words, as liberty, conſpiracqy, theatl 
orator, Ec. N N ö : 


. IN 


* 


- - 
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Taz ſame natural averſion to loquacity has of late years 
ade a very conſiderable alteration in our language, by 
loſing in one ſyllable the termination of our præter- perfect 
enſe, as in theſe words, drown'd, walk*'d, arriv'd, for 
rowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured 
uw We tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words 
nato ſo many cluſters of conſonants. ' This is the more re- 
KG Wnarkable, becauſe the want of vowels in our language has 
een the general complaint of our politeſt authors, who 
Us Kerbel are the men that have made theſe retrench- 
fe- nents, and conſequently very much increaſed our former 
ele rarcity. | | 2 
Our Tr: reflection on the words that end in ed, I have heard 
der in converſation from one of the greateſt geniuſes this age 
liedes produced. I think we may add to the foregoing ob- 
108: rvation, the change which has happened in our language, 
am che abbreviation of ſeveral words that are terminated in 
ei, by ſubſtituting an s in the room of the laſt ſyllable, as 
"un drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable other words, 
hich in the pronunciation of our forefathers were drowneth, ' 
nay W-aiterh, arriveth. This has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
hich was before too frequent in the Exgliſß tongue, and 
added to that Sg in our language, which is taken ſa much 
dettce of by foreigners; but at the ſame time humours our 
aciturnity, and eaſes us of many ſuperfluous ſyllables. 
I MIGHT here obſerve, that the ſame, ſingle letter on 
teeny occaſions does the office of a whole word, and repre- 
landWni5-the His and Her of our forefathers. There is no doubt 
ahr the ear of a foreigner, which is the beſt judge in this 
onze, would very much diſapprove of ſuch innovations, which 
uchi deed we do ourſelves in ſome meaſure, by retaining the 
teu « termination in writing, and in all the ſolema offices of dur 
nevi 210n, 3 93 
As in the inſtances I have given we have epitomized man 
{ our particular words, to the detriment of our tongue, fo 
n other occaſions we have drawn two words into one, which 
35 likewiſe very much untuned our language, and clogged 
with conſonants, as mayn t, can't, hart, won't, and the fle, 
= may not, can not, ſhall not, will nat, &c. | ; 
IT is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than we 
eds muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed. ſome of our 
Nerds, that in familiar writings and converſations they often 
ſe all but their firſt ſyilables, as in mob. rep. pos. incoz. and the 
de; and as all ridiculous. words make their firſt entry ta 
. a 2 
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a langdage by familiar phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſ 
that they will not in time be looked upon as 2 of our 


tongue. We ſee ſome of our poets have been ſo indiſcreet 
as to imitate Hudibras's doggrel expreſſions in their ſeriow 
compoſitions, , by throwing out the figns of our ſubſtantives 
which are eſſential to the Engliſh language. Nay, this hu 
mour of ſhortening our language had once run io far, that 
ſome of our celebrated authors, among whom we way reckon 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange in particular, began to prune their 
words of all ſuperfluous letters, as they termed them, in 
order to adjuſt the ſpelling to the pronunciation; which wou 
have confounded all our etymologies, and have quite deſtroyel 
our tongue, | 5 ; 

We may here likewiſe obſerve that our + x 15g names, whet 
familiarized in Engliſh, generally dwindle to monoſyllablez 
whereas in other modern languages they receive a ſofter tun 
on this occaſion, by the addition of a new ſyllable. Nick, 
Italian, is Nicolini, Jack, in French, Janot; and fo of the rel 

THrERe is another particular in our language which 1 
great inſtance of our frugality of words, and that is the ſup 
preſſing of ſeveral particles which muſt be produced in "other 
tongues to make a ſentence intelligible: this often perplexes the 
beſt writers, when they find the relatives avhom, which, or they 
at their mercy whether they may have admiſſion or not; "and 
will never be decided till we have ſomething like an academy 
that by the beſt authorities and rules drawn from the analog 
of languages ſhall ſettle all controverſies between gramm 
and idiom. | 

I ave only conſidered our language as it ſhews rhe g 
nius and natural temper of the Engliſh, which is model 
thoughtful, and ſincere, and which perhaps may recommend 
the people, though it has ſpoiled the tongue. We mightpen 
haps carry the ſame thought into other languages, and a 
duce a great part of what is peculiar to them from the gent 
of the people who ſpeak them. It is certain, the light talk 
ative humour of the French has not a little infected the 
tongue, which might be ſhewn by many inſtances; as way 
genius of the Italians, which is ſo much addicted to mul 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words and phraſes U 
- thoſe particular uſes. The Ratelineſs and gravity of Wl 
Spaniards ſhews itſelf to perfection in the ſolemnity of the 
language, and the blunt honeſt humour of rhe Germans ſoundWEm: 
better in the roughneſs of the High-Dutch, than it would Wand 
a politer tongue. 8 | 
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The Ricnes of the EncL1sn LANGUAGE. 


— — 


[IDLER, NO. 91.] 


Lr is common to overlook what is near by keeping the eye 
ed upon ſomething remote. In the ſame manner preſent 
ppportunities are neglected, and attainable good is ſighted, 


by minds buſied in extenſive ranges, and intent upon future 
un dvantages. Life, however ſhort, is made ſtill ſhorter by 
„ate of time, and its progreſs towards happineſs, though 
e aturally flow, is yet retarded by unneceſfary labour. 


Taz difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univerſally con- 
fefſed. To fix deeply in the mind the principles of ſcience, 
o ſettle their limitations, and deduce the long ſucceſſion 


of their conſequences ; to comprehend the whole compaſs of 
the WMcomplicated ſyſtems, with all the arguments, objections, and 


ſolutions, and to depoſit in the intellectual treaſury the num- 
berleſs facts, experiments, apophthegms, and poſitions, which 
muſt ſtand ſingle in the memory, and of which none has an 
perceptible connection with the reſt, is a taſk which, thoug 
undertaken with ardour and purſued with diligence, muſt at 
att be left unfiniſhed by the frailty of our nature. 

To make the way to learning either leſs ſhort or leſs ſmooth 
s certainly abſurd ; yet this is the apparent effect of the pre- 
adice which ſeems to prevail among us in favour of foreign 
cchors, and of the contempt of our native literature, which 
lis excurfive curioſity muſt neceſſarily produce. Every man 
more ſpeedily inſtructed by his own language, than by any 
cher; before we ſearch the reſt of the world for teachers, 
Wt us try whether we may not ſpare our trouble by finding them 
at home. | | 
Tae riches of the Engliſh language are much greater 
an they are commonly ſuppoſed. any uſeful and valuable 
ooks lie buried in ſhops and libraries, unknown and unex- 
amined, unleſs ſome lucky compiler” opens them by chance, 
and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit and learning. I am far from 
tending to inſinuate, that other languages are not neceſtary -- 
to 
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to him who aſpires to eminence, and whoſe whole Hife is de 
voted to ſtudy ; but to him who reads only for amuſemens 
or whoſe purpoſe is not to deck himſelf with the honoursd 
literature, but to be qualified for domeſtic uſefulneſs, and 
down content with ſubordinate reputation, we have authon 
ſufficient to fill up all the vacancies of his time, and grau 
molt of his wiſhes for information. | 

Or poets' I need fay little, becauſe they are perhaps ul 
if only authors to whom their country has done juſtice. We 
| - conſider the whole ſucceſſion, from Spencer to Pope, as f 


perior to any names which the continent can boaſt ; and 
therefore the poets of other nations, however familiarly tha 
may be ſometimes mentioned, are very little read, except 
thoſe who deſign to borrow their beauties, | 
\ THERE is, I think, not one of the liberal arts which mg 
not be competently learned in the Engliſh language. He th 
ſearches after mathematical knowledge may buſy himſe 
among his own countrymen, and will find one or other abj 
to inſtruct him in every part of thoſe abſtruſe ſciences, H 
N that is delighted with experiments, and wiſhes to know th 
44 nature of bodies from certain and viſible effects, is happig 
| placed where the mechanical philoſophy was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
a public inſtitution, and from which it was ſpread. to all othe 
countries. E669 5 | 
THE more airy and elegant ſtudies of philology and en 
ticiſm have little need of any foreign help. Though our 
language, not being very analogical, gives few opportunk 
ties for grammatical reſearches, yet we have not wantel 
anthors who have conſidered the principles of ſpeech ; and 
with critical writings we abound ſufficiently to enable pedanty 
to impoſe rules which can ſeldom be obſerved, and vanity 
talk of books which are ſeldom read. 
Bur our own language has, from the Reformation to thi 
preſent time, been chiefly dignified and adorned by the works 
of our divines, who, confidered as commentators, conte 
vertiſts, or preachers, have undoubtedly left all other nations 
far behird them. No vulgar language can boaſt ſuch tre ri. 
. ſures of theological knowledge, or ſuch multitudes of anthonor 
at once learned, elegant, and pious. Other countries and 
other communions have authors perhaps equal in abilitie 
and diligence to ours; but if we unite number with excel 
lence, there is certainly no nation which muſt not allow u 
be ſuperior. Of morality little is neceſſary to be ſaid, bs 
cauſe it is comprehended in practical divinity, and is N 
et 
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etter taught in Engliſh ſermons than in any other books an- 
ent or modern, Nor ſhall I dwell on our excellence in 
zetaphyſical ſpeculations, becauſe he that reads the works 
f our divines will eaſily diſcover how far human ſubtilty has 
en able to penetrate, | 

PoLITiCAL knowledge is forced upon us by the form of 
e conſtitution, and all the myſteries of government are diſ- 
pyered in the attack or defence of every miniſter. The 
riginal law of ſociety, the rights of ſubjects, and the pre- 
dgatives of Kings, have been conſidered with the utmoſt 
icety, ſometimes profoundly inveſtigated, and ſometimes 
amiliarly explained. 

Tu vs copiouſly inſtructive is the Engliſh language, and 
us needleſs is all recourſe to foreign writers. Let us not 
erefore make our neighbours proud by ſoliciting help which 
e do not want, nor diſcourage our own induſtry by difficul- 
es which we need not ſuffer, 
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d On RRETORIC. 


other 
— 

en. | 

ou [LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, ] 
'tunk ; 
antel — ö 
; and 70 | 
ann BELIEVE you are the firſt boy, to whom (under the age 
ity Wl! eight years) one has ever ventured to mention the figures 


f rhetoric. But I am of opinion, that we cannot begin to 
ink too young; and that the art which teaches us how 
d perſuade the mind, and touch the heart, muſt ſurely deſerve 
he earlieſt attention, 
You cannot but be convinced, that a man who ſpeaks and 
nes with elegance and grace; who makes choice of good. 
ords; and adorns and embelliſhes the ſubject, upon which 
e either ſpeaks or writes, will perſuade better, and ſucceed 
ore eaſily in obtaining what he wiſhes, than a man who 
des not explain himſelf clearly; ſpeaks his language 
or makes uſe of low and vulgar expreſſions; and who 
is neither grace nor elegance in any thing that he ſays. 
vv it is by rhetoric, that the art of ſpeaking * 
g F | taught: 
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muſt ſpeak well; and the beſt method of attaining to that, 


which people of rank never uſe. In numbers, they join 


himſelf an orator. Naſcitur poeta, fit orator. This meat 


ing, 
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taught: and, though I cannot think of grounding you in; 
as yet, I would wiſh, however, to give you an idea of j 
ſuitable to your age. | 

Tae firſt thing you ſhould attend to is, to ſpeak whateng 
language you do ipeak, in its greateſt purity, and according 
to the rules of grammar; for we muſt never offend again 
grammar, nor make uſe of words, which are not really won 
This is not all; for not to ſpeak ill, is not ſufficient; we 


to read the beſt authors with attention; and to obſerve hos 
eople of faſhion ſpeak, and thoſe who expreſs themſelys 

beft; for common people, footmen, and maid-ſervants, 

ſpeak ill. They make uſe of low and vulgar expreffior 


ſingular and plural together; in genders, they confound 
maſculine with feminine; and in tenſes, they often take 
one for the other. In order to avoid all theſe faults, we mal 
read with care, obſerve the turn and expreſſions of the bel 
authors; and not paſs a word which we do not underſtani 
or concerning which we have the leaſt doubt, without e 
actly enquiring the meaning of it. For example; when ya 
ead Ovid's Metamorphoſes with Mr. Martin, you ſhoull 
aſk him the meaning of every word you do not know; al 
alſo, whether it is a word that may be made uſe of in proſe 
as well as in verſe; for the language of poetry is differen 
from that which 1s proper for common diſcourſe; and a m 
would be to blame, to make uſe of ſome words in prog 
which are very happily applied in poetry. In the fan 
manner, when you read French with Mr. Pelnote, aſk hit 
the meaning of every word you meet with, that is neu 
you; and defire him to give you examples of the varied 
ways in which it may be uſed. All this requires only 
little attention; and yet there is nothing more uſeful. Iti 
ſaid that a man muſt be born a poet; but that he can ma- 


that, to be a poet, one muſt be born with a certain degte 
of ftrength and vivacity of mind ; but that attention, reac 
as labour, are ſufficient to form an orator. Adieu. 
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* The ART of Memory. 
unk — 
we _ (rDLER, No. 74.] 


N the mythological pedigree of learning, Memory i is made 
ze mother of the Muſes; by which the maſters of ancient 
iſlom, perhaps, meant to ſhew the neceſſity of ſtoring the 
und copiouſly with true notions, before the imagination 
ould be ſuffered to form fictions or collect — — 3 
or the works of an ignorant poet can afford nothing higher 
an pleaſing ſound, and fiftion is of no other uſe than to 
play the treaſures of memory. 

Tus neceſſity of memory to the acquiſition of knowledge 
inevitably felt and univerſally allowed, ſo that ſcarcely any 
ther of the mental faculties are commonly conſidered as ne- 
eſſary to a ſtudent: he that admires the proficiency of ano- 
er, always attributes it to the happineſs of his memory; 


at his memory was better. 

1 Ir is evident, that when the power of retention is work, 
| the attempts. at eminence of knowledge muſt be vain; 
- es 45 few are willing to be doomed to perpetual ignorance, 
may, perhaps, afford. conſolation to ſome that have fallen 
o eaſily into deſpondence, by obſerving, that fuch weakneſs 
in my opinion, very. rare, and that few haye reaſon to 


ory. 
Is the common buſineſs öf life, we find the memory of 
je like that of another, and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 


ry than of diligence, 
W. canſider — as defective in memory, either be- 
uſe we remember leſs than we deſire, or leſs than we ſup- 
e others to remember. 
Mruoa r is like all other human powers, with which no 
can a be — BIn who SOTO them by wor he can con- 


ceive, 


, 0 


d he that laments his own defects, concludes with a with : 


mplain of nature as unkindly ſparing of the gifts of me- 


voluntary forgetfulneſs, but culpable inattention: but in 
frary inquiries, failure is imputed rather to want of me- 
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few ideas remaining in his mind, 1s not to conſider the difay 


times, indeed, afforded examples of enormous, wonderh 
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ceive, or by what he can defire. He whoſe mind is mf 
capacious, finds it much too narrow for his wiſhes : he thy 
remembers moſt, remembers little compared with what} 
forgets. He therefore that, after the peruſal of a book, find 


intment as peculiar to himfelf, or to reſign all hopes g 
improvement, becauſe he does not retain what even the ai 
thor has perhaps forgotten. | 


Hz who compares his memory with that of others, 
often too haſty to lament the inequality. Nature has ſome 


and gigantic memory. Scaliger reports of himſelf, tt 
in his youth, he could repeat above an hundred verſes, hay 
ing once read them; and Barthicus declares, that he 
his Comment upon Claudian without conſulting the text. 
not to have ſuch degrees of memory, is no more to be lamente 
than not to have the ſtrength of Hercules, or the ſwiftnels1 
Achilles. He that in the diſtribution of good has àn equ 
ſhare with - common men, may juſtly be contented. When 
there is no ſtriking diſparity, it is difficult to know of ts 
which remembers moſt, and ſtill more difficult to diſcon 
which reads with greater attention, which has renewed t 
firſt impreſſion by more frequent repetitions, or by wl 
accidental combination of ideas either mind might b 
_ any particular narrative or argument to its fom 
ſtock: N Ek 

Bur memory, however impartially diſtributed, ſo ofit 
deceives our truſt, that almoſt every man attempts, by 1a 
artifice or other, to ſecure its fidelity. 

IT is the practice of many readers, to note in the mary 
of their books, the moſt important paſſages, the ſtrongeſt 
guments, or the brighteſt ſentiments. Thus they load tha 
minds with ſuperfluous attention, repreſs the vehemence 
curioſity by uſeleſs deliberation, and by frequent interruptit 
break the current of narration or the chain of reaſon, and 
laſt cloſe the volume, and forget the paſſages and the mail 
together. | 

Orks I have found unalterably perſuaded, that not 
is certainly remembered but what is tranſcribed ; and 
have therefore paſſed weeks and months in transferring 
quotations to a common-place book. Yet, why any part 
book, which can be conſulted at pleaſure, ſhould be cop 
I was never able to diſcover. The hand has no cloſer 
reſpondence with the memory than the eye. The 30 
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writing itſelf diſtrats the thoughts, and what is read twice | 
is commonly better remembered than what is tranſcribed. i 
This method therefore conſumes time without aſſiſting me- 4 
mory. | 

Tas true art of memory is the art of attention. No | 
man will read with much advantage, who is not able, at | 
pleaſure, to evacuate his mind, or who brings not to his au- 
hor an intelle& defecated and pure, neither turbid with care 
or- agitated by pleaſure. If the repoſitories of thought are 
already full, what can they receive? If the mind is em- 
ploved on the paſt or future, the book will be held before 
he eyes in vain. What 1s read with delight is commonly 
etained, becauſe pleaſure always ſecures attention; but the 
books which are conſulted by occaſional neceſſity, and pe- 
uſed with impatience, ſeldom leave any traces on the mind. 
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L HERE is not a common ſaying which has a better turn of 
nſe in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the ' 
gar, that cuſtom is a ſecond nature. It is indeed able to 
rm the man anew, and give him inclinations and capacities 
together different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plott, 

his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of an idiot, chat 
ancing to live within the ſound of a clock, and always 
nuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the day whenever 
e clock ſtruck; the clock being ſpoiled by ſome accident, 
e idiot continued to ſtrike and count the hour without the _ 
ID of it, in the ſame manner-as he had done when it was 
ire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this flory, 
is very certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the 
ay, at the ſame time that it has a very extraordinary in- 
ence upon the mind. | 2 
| $HALL in this paper conſider one very remarkable ef- 
which cuſtom has upon human nature; and which, if 
D 2 rightily 


nation towards it, and gives himſelf up ſo entirely toik 


FY 
————— 


ral rolls and records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an emp 
reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will obſerve, 8 


often made the ſame reflection, it is poſſible they may! 


- ' zomnginadg pare of this paper, 
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rightly obſerved, may lead us unto very uſeful rules of life 
What I ſhall here take notice of in cuſtom, is its wonderfyl 
efficacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. A perſon why 
is addicted to play or gaming, though he took but little de 
light in it at firſt, by degrees contracts fo ſtrong an incling- 


that it ſeems the only end of his being. The love of a 
tired or buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſibly, as he 
converſant in the one or the other, till he is utterly ungqualt 
fied for reliſhing that to which he has been for ſome tang 
diſuſed. Nay, a man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff 
till he is unable to paſs away his time without it; not 
mention how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art, 
ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to the appheatia 
which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firffan'exercil 
becomes at length an entertainment. Our employmentsan 
changed into diverſions. The mind dra fond of \thok 


cy fro 


actions it is accuſtomed to, and is drawn, with ref 
thoſe paths in which it has been uſed to walks. 

Nor only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent tou 
but even ſuch as were painful, will by auſtom ane praflig 
become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his nat 
philoſophy, that our taſte is never better pleaſed than 
thoſe things which at firſt created a diſguſt in it. He guy 
particular inſtances of claret, coffee, and other hquo 
which the palate ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte ; 
when it has once got a reliſh of them, generally retain 
for life. The mind is conſtituted after the ſame mann 
and after having habituated itſelf to any particular exe 
or employment, nat only loſes its firſt averſion towardsl 
but conceives a certain fondneſs and affection for it. I 
heard one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has product 
who had been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of and 
quity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into c 


ment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, he ably 
took an incredible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even g 


1 have not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes things al 
but as it renders them delightful ;- and though others N 


have drawn thoſe uſes from it, with which I intend to ll 
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Ir we conſider attentively this property of human nature, 
it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities. In the firſt place, 
I would have no man diſcouraged with that kind of life or 
eries of actions, in which the choice of others, or his own 
neceſſities may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very 
lifagreeable to him at firſt; but uſe and application will 
ertainly render it not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and 
atisfactory. 

In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every one 
ie admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have given 
> his diſciples, and which that philoſopher muſt have drawn 
from the obſervation I have erffarged upon: optimum wite 
penus eligito, nam conſuetudo 'faciet jucundifſimum, pitch upon 
that courſe of life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom 
ill render it the moſt delightful. Men, whole circumſtances 
ill permit them to chuſe their own way of lite, are inex- 
ufable if they do not purſue that which their judgment tells 
hem is the moſt laudable. The voice of reaſon is more to 
de regarded than the bent of any preſent inclination, ſince 
dy the rule above-mentioned, inclinatian will at length come 
ver to reaſon, though we can never force reaſon to comply 
ith inclination. ' 1s | 27 
Ix the third place, this obſervation may teach the moſt 
ſenſual and irrehgious man to_ overlook thoſe hardſhips 
and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him from the 
proſecution of a virtuous life. The Gods, ſaid Heſiod, 
have placed Labour before Virtue; the way to her is at 
kirſt rough and difficult, but grows more ſmooth and eaſy the 
arther you advance in it. The man who proceeds in it 
ith ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a little time find that 
ter ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and that all her paths are 
heace, | 
To enforce this conſideration, we may further obſerve, 
at the practice of religion will not only be attended 
ith that pleaſure which naturally accompanies thoſe actions 
d which we are habituated, but with thoſe ſupernumerary. 
Joys of heart that riſe from the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a'plea- 
ure, from the ſatisfaction of acting up to the diftateFof 
eaſon, and from the proſpect of an happy immortality. 

Ix the fourth place, we may learn from this obſervation 
wich we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
are, when we are once ſettled in a regular courſe of life, 
ww we too frequently indulge ourſelves in any the moſt 
mocent diverſions and entertainments, ſince the mind may 

| 8 ae | inſenfibly 
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pared for pain and miſery, Their torments have already 


tion of heaven and hell, is ſo very conformable to the liphi 


produce a heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſha 
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inſenſibly fall off from the reliſh of virtuous actions, and by 
degrees, exchange that pleaſure which it takes in the per, 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much more inferior Wl © 
and unprofitable nature. . 
Tux laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable pro. 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe action 
to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how abſelutely nocel. 
ſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. The ftate of blik 


we call Heaven, will not be capable of affecting thoſe minds, 


which are not thus qualified for it; we muſt in this world 
gain a reliſh of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte 
that knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy 
in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, 
muſt be planted in it during this its preſent, ſtate of proba- 
tion, In ſhort, heaven 1s not to be looked upon only as the 
reward, but as the natural effects of a religious life 
-On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who, by long eu. 
tom, have contracted in the body habits of luſt and ſenſu- 
ality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every thing that 
is good, juſt, or laudable, are naturally feaſoned and pre- 


taken root in them, they cannot be happy when diveſted of 
the body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Providence will, ma 
manner, create them anew, and work a miracle in the rech. 
fication- of their faculties. They may, indeed, taſte a kind 
of malignant pleaſure in thoſe actions to which they are ats 
cuſtomed, whilſt in this life: but when they are remove 
from all thoſe objects which are here apt to gratify then 
they will naturally become their own tormentors, and cheril 
in themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind which are called 
in ſcripture phraſe, the worm which never dies. This no: 


of nature, that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt ex 
alted heathens. It has been finely improved by many em 
nent divines of the laſt age, as in particular by Archbiſh6 
Tillotſon and Dr. Sherlock; but there is none who has rail 
ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. Scott, in the firſt book 
of his Chriſtian Life, which is one of the fineſt and moſt ra 
tional ſchemes of divinity, that is written in our tongus 
or any other. That excellent author has ſhewn how even 
particular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own natut 
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hereafter praQtiſe it: as on the contrary, how every cuſtom 
or habit of vice will be the natural hell of him in whom it 
ſubſiſts. ; | | a 


On CIRANIIN RSS. 
— — 
[SPECTATOR, NO, 637. ] 


—— 


[ HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome days 
fince, in a ſtage coach, where I had for my fellow travellers 
a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker woman. Having 
no inclination to talk much at that time, I placed myſelf 
backward, with a deſign to ſurvey them, and pick a ſpecu- 
lation out of my two companions. Their different figures 
were ſufficient of themſelves to draw my attention. The 
gentleman was. dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground whereof had 
been black, as I perceived from ſome few ſpaces that had 
eſcaped the powder, which was incorporated with the great- 
eſt part of his coat; his perriwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, 
was after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, tat. 
4” {<<med not to have been combed ſince the year 1712; his 
"MW inn, which was not much concealed, was daubed with plain 
6 240ith from the chin to the loweſt button, and the diamond 
pon his finger (which naturally dreaded the water) put me 

in mind how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the mine, 


111 Where it was firſt diſcovered. On the other hand, the pretty 
my quaker appeared in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a 
beck was to be found on her. A clear clean oval face, juſt 
e elecd about with little thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, 
a -<<ived great advantages from the ſhade of her black hood; 
_ Oo did t2e whiteneſs of her arms from that ſober coloured 
av: uf, in which ſhe had clothed herſelf. The'plainneſs of her 
* dreſs was very well ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes, 


all which put together, though they could not give me a 
great opinion of her religion, they did of her innocence. 
Tuis adventure occaſioned my throwing together a few 
Wnts upon cleanlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as one of the 
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half-virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall recommend it MW: 
under the three following heads: as it is a mark of polite . 
. neſs; as it produces love; and as it bears analogy to purity Wl 
of mind. : . 
FirsT, it is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally; 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can WM; 
go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. The WM; 
eaſter or higher any one's fortune is, this duty riſes propor. WM: 
tionably. The different nations of the world are as much dif. WM; 
_ tinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their arts and ſciences, WM; 
The more any country is civilized, the more they conſult; 
this part of politeneſs. We need but compare our ideas of g 
female Hottentot with an Engliſh beauty, to be ſatisfied of thei 
truth of what hath been advanced. 2 

In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the foſter: 
mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly produces that} 
Paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs preſerves it. An indifferMic 
ent face and perſon kept in perpetual neatneſs, hath won mam his 
a heart from a pretty ſlattern. Age itſelf is not unamiabe the 
while it is preſerved clean and unſullied : like a piece of me 
tal conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with mon 
. Pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is canker'd with ruſt. 

TI micnT obſerve further, that as cleanlineſs renders w 
agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves; thatil 
15 an excellent preſervative of health ; and that ſeveral vices 
deſtructive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent with th 
habit of it. But theſe reflections I ſhall leave to the-leiluredt 
my readers, and ſhall obſerve in the third place that it bears 
great analogy with purity of mind, and naturally inſpires 
fined ſentiments and paſſions. 

Wes find from experience, that through the prevalence d 
cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their horror, by being 
made familiar to us. On the contrary, thoſe who live in tit 
neighbourhood of good examples, fly from the firſt appea 
ances of what is ſhocking. It fares with us much after tit 
ſame manner, as to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the in 
lets to all the images conveyed to the mind, can only tran 
mit the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually ſurround them 
So that pure and unſullied thoughts are naturally ſuggeſts 
to the mind, by thoſe objects that perpetually encompals! 
when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. | 

In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes cleal 
lineſs mote immediately neceſſary than in colder countries, 
is made one part of their religion: the Jewiſh law, .(and th 
EX | Mahometal 
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t Mahometan; which in ſome things copies after it) is filled 
with bathings, purifications, and other rites of the like na- 
ture. 2 there is the above- named convenient reaſon - 
to be aſſigned for theſe ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to ty pify inward purity and cleanneſs of heart 
by thoſe outward waſhings. We read ſeveral injunctions of 
this kind in the book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this 
truth; and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying, as ſome 
do, that they were only inftituted for convenience in the de- 
fart, which otherways could not have been habitable for ſo 
many years. 9. 

ISHALL conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which I hare 
ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan ſuperſtition. 

ADeavisg of great ſanctity one morning had the misfor- 
tune, as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was conſecrated to 
the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and daſh it in 
pieces. His ſon coming in, ſome time after, he ſtretched out 
his hand to bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; but 
the youth going out ſtumbled over the threſnold and broke his 
arm. As the old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan 
paſſed by in its way from Mecca, The Derviſe approached 
it to beg a bleſſing; but as he ſtroaked one of the holy camels, 
he received a kick from the beaſt that ſorely bruiſed him. His 
ſorrow and amazement increaſed upon him, till he recollected 
that, through hurry. and inadvertency, he had that morning 
come abroad without waſhing his hands. 3 


LEARNING @ neceſſary INGREDIENT in the CHARACTER | 

of a GENTLEMAN. 

N A] 
; 


[ AM very much concerned when I ſee young gentlemen of 
nune and quality fo wholly ſet upon pleaſures and diverſions, . 
Wat they neglect all thoſe improvements in wiſdom and know- 
ge which may make them exly to themleives nd uleſul to 
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the world. The greateſt part of our Britiſh,youth loſe their 
figure and grow out of faſhion by that time they are five and 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the 
young man wears off, they have nothing left to recommend 
them, but lye by the reft of their lives among the lumber and 
refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens indeed, that for 
want of applying themſelves in due time to the purſuits of 
knowledge, they take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time they are three. 
ſcore. I muft therefore earneſtly preſs my readers, who are 
in the flower of their youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments 
which may ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and 
to lay in timely proviſions for manhood and old age. In 
Mort, I would adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up 
every day the man of fifty, or to conſider how to make him- 


ſelf venerable at threeſcore. 


YounG men, who are naturally ambitious, would do well 
to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiquity made it their am- 


bition to excel all their contemporaries in knowledge. Julius 


Cæſar and Alexander, the moſt celebrated inſtances of human 
greatneſs, took a particular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their {kill in the arts and ſciences. We have ſtill extant ſeveral 
remains of the former, which juſtify the character given of 
him by the learned men of his own age. As for the latter, it 
is a known faying of his, that he was more obliged to Anf- 
totle, who had inſtructed him, than to Philip, who had given 
him life and empire. There is a letter of his recorded by 
Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle upon 
hearing that he had publiſhed thoſe lectures he had given him 
in ptivate. This jetter was written in the following words, at 
a time when he was in the height of his Perſian conqueſts. 


% 


ALEXANDER 70 ARISTOTLE, greeting. 


*YOU have not done well to publiſh your books of ſelet 
knowledge; for what is there now in which I can ſurpals 
others, if thoſe things which I have been inſtructed in are 
* communicated to every body? For my own part I declare 


© unto you, I would rather excel others in knowledge than 


power. Farewel,? | 


8 A 4 -D 
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We ſee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt was but the » 


ſecond ambition in Alexander's foul. Knowledge is indeed 
that which, next to virtue, truly and eſſentially raiſes one man 
above another. It finiſhes one half of the human ſoul. It 
makes being pleaſant to us, fills the mind with entertaining 
views, and adminiſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratifications. 
It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement. 
It fills a public ftation with ſuitable abilities, and adds a luſtre 
to thoſe who are 1n poſſeſſion of them. FE 
LEARNING, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, whether 
ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and mixt governments 
the natural ſource of wealth and honour, If we look into 
moſt of the reigns from the conqueſt, we ſhall find that the 
favourites of each reign have been thoſe who have raiſed 
themſelves. The greateſt men are generally the growth of 


that particular age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior capa- 


pacity for buſineſs, and a more extenfive knowledge, are 
the ſteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, 


and outſhines the reſt of his contemporaries. But when 


men are actually born to titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they 


ſhould fail of receiving an additional greatneſs, if they take 


care to accompliſh themſelves for it. 

Tn ſtory of Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct us in 
that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral to us, 
namely, that he who applies his heart to wiſdom, does at the 
lame time take the moſt proper method of gaining long lite, 
niches, and reputation, which are very often not only the re- 
wards but the effects of wiſdom. | | 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall firſt of all 
quote this "paſſage in the words of facred writ, and aſter- 
wards mention an allegory, in which this whole paſſage is 
repreſented by a famous French poet: not queſtioning but it 


will be very pleaſing to ſuch of my readers as have a taſte for 


fine writing. 


« In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solemon in a dream by 


night: and God ſaid, Aſk what I fhall give thee. - And Solo- 
mon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewed unto thy ſervant David my father 


great mercy, according as he walked before thee in truth and 


nghteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of heart with thee, and thou 
haſt kept for him this great kindneſs, that thou haſt given him 
aſon ta fit on his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord 
my God, thou haſt made thy ſervant King inſtead of David 
my father : And I am but a little child ; I know not how to 


do out or come in, Give * 72 thy ſervant an underſtand- 


ms 
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ing heart to judge thy people, that I may diſcern between 
good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy ſo great g 
a-people? And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon 
had aſked this thing, And God ſaid unto him, Becauſe 
thou haſt aſked this thing, and haſt not aſked for thyſelf long 


Ufe, neither haſt aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life 


of thine enemies, but haſt aſked for thyſelf, underſtanding to 


diſcern judgment: Behold I have done according to thy 


words : Lo I haye given thee a wiſe and underſtanding heart, 
ſo that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 
thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And I have alſo given 
thee that which thou haſt not aſked, both riches and honour, 
ſo that there ſhall not be any among the Kings like unto thee 
all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
my ſtatutes and my commandments, as thy father David did 
walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, 
and behold it was a dream. a | 

THe French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an allegory, of 
which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the fable of «he 
three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather from the viſion 
of Hercules, recorded by Xenophon, where Pleaſure and Vir 
tue are repreſented as real perſons making their court to the 
hero with all their ſeveral charms and allurements, Health, 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour are introduced ſucceſſively in 
their proper emblems and characters, each of them ſpreading 
her temptations, and recommending herſelf to the young 
monarch's choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivate 
him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to her, 
Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who appeared before 


her were nothing elſe but her equipage, and that ſince he had 


laced his heart upon Wiſdom, Health, Wealth, Victory and 
Cr ſhould always wait on her as her handmaids. h 


= 


TEMPERANCE the beſt Preſervative of HEALTH. 


[SPECTATOR, No. 195. ] 


——  — 


Tarr is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of 2 
king who had long languifhed under an ill habit of body, 
and had taken abundance of remedies to no purpoſes ah 

| | lengthy 
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| length, ſays the fable, a phyſician cured him by the following 
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method: He took an hollow ball of wood, and filled it with 
ſeveral drugs; after which he cloſed it up ſo artificially that 
nothing appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after having 


hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, in- 


cloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame manner as in the 
ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſultan, who was his patient, 
to exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with theſe rightly 
prepared inſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat: when, 
as the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicament perſpiring 
through the wood, had ſo good an iniluence on the ſultan's 


conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which all 


the compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not been able to 
remove. This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us 
how beneficial bodily labour 1s to health, and that exerciſe is 
the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed in my hundred 
and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure and mechaniſm 
of an human y, how abſolutely neceſſary exerciſe is for its 
preſervation : I ſhall in this place recommend another great 
preſervative of health, which in many caſes produces the ſame 
effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, 
where opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſerva- 
tive I am ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe particu. 
lar advantages above all other means of health, that it may 
be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in 
any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every man 
may put himſelf, without. interruption to buſineſs, expence of 
money, or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, 
temperance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tem- 


perance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes 


proper ferments-in the humours, and promotes the circulation 
of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and en- 
ables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour; if exer- 
ciſe difſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 
Pars1c, for the molt part, is nothing elſe but the ſubſtitute 
of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot wait the ſlow opera- 
tions of theſe two great inſtruments of health; but did men 
live in an habitual courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there 


would be but little occaſion for them. Accordingly we find 


that thoſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they 
ſubſiſt by the chaſe; and that men lived longeſt when their 
lives were employed in hunting, and when they had little food 
beſides what they caught, - Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are 


ſeldom 
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ſeldom. of uſe but to the idle and intemperate ; as all thoſe in- 
ward applications which are ſo much in practice among us, 
are, for the moſt part, nothing elſe but expedients to make 
luxury conſiſtent with health.” The apothecary is perpetually 
employed in countermining the cook and the vintner. Tt is faid 
of Diogenes, that meeting a young man that was going toa 
feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, and carried him home to 
his friends, as one who was running 1nto imminent danger, 
had he not prevented him. What would that philoſopher 
have ſaid, had he been preſent at the gluttony of a modem 
meal? would not he have thought the maſter of a family mad, 
and have begged his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he 
ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vinegar, 
wines and ſpices ; throw down ſalads of twenty different herbs, 
ſauces of an hundred ingredients, confections, and fruits of 
numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? What unnatural motions and 
counter-ferments muſt ſuch a medley of intemperance produce 
in the body? For my part, when I behold a faſhionable table 
ſet out in all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and 
dropſies, fevers and wowed ri with other innumerable diſ- 
tempers, lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes. 2 
Nar ux delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. Every 
animal, but man, keeps to one diſh, Herbs are the food of 
this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. Man falls upon 
every thing that comes in his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or 
excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a berry, or a muſhroom, can 

eſcape him. | | EL 

Ir is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for tem- pa: 
perance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be temperance in mi 
another; but there are few that have lived any time in the Wanc 
world, who are not judges of their own conſtitutions, ſo far as Wl tha 
to know what kinds and what proportions of food do belt tha 
agree with them. Were I to conſider my readers as my pa- Bur 
tients, and to preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accom- Wton 
modated to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to litt 
our climate and way of living, I would copy the following MW! th 
rules of a very eminent phyſician. Make your whole repalt late 
out of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking Weſt 
any thing ftrong, till you have fniſhed your meal; at the ſam Ene 
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time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſ Wl an 

lain and ſimple. A man could not be well guilty of gluttom be 

if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules, In the fene 

caſe, there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, bur 

and occaſion exceſs; nor in the fecond any artificial r Eng 
| fl 
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tives to relieve ſatiety and create a falſe appetite. Were I to 
preſcribe a rule for ago, it ſhould be formed upon a ſay- 


ing quoted by Sir William Temple; The firſt glaſs for my- 
ſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the third for good humour, and 
the fourth for mine enemies.“ But becauſe it is impoſſible for 
one who lives in the world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſo- 
phical a manner, I think every man ſhould have his days of 


abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe 


are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling 
with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of 
life may put her upon ſuch difficulties; and at' the ſame time 
give her an opportunity of extricating herſelf from her op- 
prefiions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her 
diſtended veſſels, Beſides that abſtinence, well timed, often 
kills a fickneſs in embryo, and deftroys the firſt ſeeds of an in- 
diſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or three ancient authors, 
that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during that 


great plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, - 


and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch eminent 
hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of 
this devouring peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, 
which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupted 
temperance which he always obſerved. 

And here I cannot but mention an obſervation which I 
have often made upon reading the lives of the philoſophers, 
and comparing them with any ſeries of kings or gteat men of 
the ſame vive 2 If we conſider theſe ancient ſages, a great 
part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted in a temperate and abſte- 
mious courſe of life, one would think the life of a philoſopher, 
and the life of a man were two different dates. For we find 
that the generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer a hundred 
than ſixty years of age at the time of their reſpective deaths. 


But the moſt remarkable inftance of the efficacy of temperance 
towards the 2 of long life, is what we meet with in a 


little book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which 
I the rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as the 
late Venetian Ambaſſador, who was of the ſame family, at- 
teſted more than once in converſation, when he reſided in 
England. Cornaro, who was the author of the little treatiſe 
lam mentioning, was of an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, 
When by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temper- 
ance, he recovered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
purſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been tranſlated into 
Engliſh under the title of dure and certain Methods of — 
| | a long 
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verſal practice of mankind, who, for the preſervation of health, 


not of equal uſe to the world with manual trades, yet of equal 
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aà long and healthy Life. He lived to give a third or fourth 
edition of it, and after having paſſed his hundredth year, died 
without pain or agony, and like one who falls aſleep. The 
treatiſe I mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral emi- 


nent authors, and is written with ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, 
religion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants of. 
temperance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it 
is rather a recommendation than a diicredit to it. 


EXERCISE neceſſary to the HEALTH of the Body, and the ti 
PURITY of the MiND. 1 


T 

0 | Pr 
[RAMBLER, NO. 85.] + - 
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Many writers of eminence in phyſic have laid out their L. 
diligence upon the confideration of thoſe diſtempers to which Wl ?* 
men are expoſed by particular ſtates of life, and very learnei © 
treatiſes have been produced upon the maladies of the camp, 


the ſea, and the mines. There are, indeed, few employment * 


which a man accuſtomed to anatomical enquiries, and medical il ?® 
refinements, would not find reaſons for declining, as dangerous 


to health, did not his learning or experience inform him, that ob! 
almoſt every occupation, however inconvenient or formidable, ſlo 
is happier and ſafer than a life of ſſoth. * 

0\ 


Tux neceſſity of action is not only demonſtrable from the 
fabric of the body, but evident from obſervation of the u-: 


in thoſe whoſe rank or wealth exempts them from the neceſſij 
of lucrative labour, have invented ſports and diverſions, though 


fatigue to thoſe that practiſe them, and differing only from the 
drudgery of the huſbandman or manufacturer, as they are al 
of choice, and therefore performed without the painful * 

| | „ 
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of compulſion. The huntſman riſes early, purſues his game 
through all the dangers and obſtructions of the chaſe, ſwims 
rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he returns home no leſs har- 
raſſed than the ſoldier, and has perhaps ſometimes incurred as 
great hazard of wounds or death: Yet he has no motive to 
incite his ardour ; he 1s neither ſubje& to the commands of a 
general, nor dreads any penalties for negle& and diſobedience; 
he has neither _ or honour to expect from his perils and 
his conqueſts, but toils without the hope of mufal or tivic 
garlands, and muſt content himſelf with the praiſe of his 
tenants and companions. _ 

Bur ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour may be 
filed its own reward; nor will any external incitements be 
requiſite, if it be conſidered how much happineſs is gained, 


and how much miſery eſcaped, by frequent and violent agita- 


tion of the body. 

EasE is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a ſedentary and 
unactive habit; eaſe, a neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. 
The dance of ſpirits, the bound of vigour, readineſs of enter- 
prize, and defiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant 
with motion, and, by frequent expoſure, fortifies his frame 
againſt the common accidents of cold and heat. 

Wir eaſe, however, if it could be ſecured, many would 
be content; but nothing terreſtrial can be kept at a ſtand. 
Laſe, if it is not riſing into pleaſure, will be falling towards 
pain ; and whatever hope the dreams of ſpeculation may ſug- 
geſt, of obſerving the proportion between nutriment and la- 


bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ſtate, by ſupplies - 


exactly equal to its waſte, we know that, in effect, the vital 
powers, unexcited by motion, grow gradually languid; that, 
as their vigour fails, obſtructions are generated; and that from 
obſtructions proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away 
lowly with periodical tortures, and which, though they ſome- 
times {after life to be long, condemn it to be uſeleſs, chain us 


down to the couch of miſery, and mock us with the hopes of 


death. 


Exercisz cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to which 


we are decreed ; but while the foul and body continue united, 
n can make the aſſociation pleaſing, and give probable hopes 
that they ſhall be disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a 


Gced falls from heaven, but we poiſon it by our own miſcon- 
91 duct; 
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principle among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes. are from 
heaven, and chronical from ourſelves; the dart of death in- 


— 
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duct; to die is the fate of man, but to die with lingering aq. 
guiſh is generally his folly. . | 

IT is neceſſary to that perfection of which our preſent ſaꝶ 
is capable, that the mind and body ſhould both be kept 
action; that neither the faculties of the one nor of the oth 
be ſuffered to grow lax or torpid for want of uſe ; that neithy 
health be purchaſed by voluntary ſubmiſſion to ignorance, ng 
knowledge cultivated at the expence of that health, which 
maſt enable it either to give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor or afliſtance 
to others. It is too frequently the pride of ſtudents to def; 
Piſe thoſe amuſements and recreations which give to the ref 
of mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. S0, 
tude and contemplation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent with ſud 
ſkill in common exerciſes or ſports, as is neceflary to make 
them practiſed with delight; and no man is willing to do that 
of which the neceſſity is not preſſing and immediate, when he 
knows that his aukwardneſs muſt make him ridiculous, 


Ludere qui neſeit, campeſtribus abſtinet armic, 
TndeHujque Pile, Diſcive, T rochive quieſcit, 
Ne. fpifſe riſum tollant impunè Cerenæ. 


He that's unſkilful will not toſs a ball, 

Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall ; 

He juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd diſgrace, 

And that the ring will hiſs the baffled aſs. 
CREECH. 
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Tu us the man of learning is often reſigned, almoſt by ln 
own conſent, to languor and pain; and while in the profects 
tion of his ſtudies, he ſuffers the wearineſs of labour, is ſubjet 
by his courſe of life to the maladies of idleneſs. 
Ir was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this miſchievous 
omiſſion in thoſe who are employed about intellectual objec 
that Locke has, in his SYsTEM or EDUCATION, urged Us 
neceſſity of a trade to men of all ranks and profeſſions, that 
when the mind is weary with its proper taſk, it may be le. 

laxed by a lighter attention to ſome mechanical operation; 
and that while the vital functions are reſuſcitated and awaket: 
ed by vigorous motion, the underſtanding may be reſtrained 
from that vagrance and diſſipation by which it relieves itſell 
after a long intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs fome allurement be 
preſented that may engage application without n, ; 
8 | nl 
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Tut xe is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent conformity 
to Locke's precept, that it is not neceſſary to enquire whether 
the practice of mechanical arts might not give occaſion to 


7 petty emulation, and degenerate. ambition; and whether, if 
* our divines and phyſicians were taught the lathe and the 
e, chey would not think more of their tools than their 


books: as Nero neglected the care of his empire for his 
hariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous to be too 
uch pleaſed with little things; but what is there which may 
ot be perverted ? Let us remember how much worſe employ- 
ment might have been found for thoſe hours, which a manual 
xccupation appears to engroſs ;—let us compute the profit 
ith the loſs, and when we reflect how often a genius is allured 


on his ſtudies, conſider likewiſe, that perhaps by the ſame 
0 attractions he is ſometimes with-held from debauchery, or re- 
called from malice, from ambition, from envy, and from luſt. 


I Have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by whom our 
female education was inſtituted, for having contrived, that 
very woman, of whatever condition, ſhould be taught ſome 
arts of manufacture, by which the vacuities of recluſe and 
domeſtic leiſure may be filled up. Theſe arts are more ne- 
eſſary, as the weakneſs of their ſex, and the general ſyſtem 
if life, debar ladies from many employments, which, by di- 
erfifying the circumſtances of men, preſerve them from being 
ankered by the ruſt of their own, thoughts. I know not how 
much of the virtue and happineſs of the world may be the 
onſequence of this judicious regulation. Perhaps the moſt 
owerfal fancy might be unable to figure the confuſion and 
laughter that would be produced by ſo many piercing eyes 


th no other buſineſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to per- 
flex and to deſtro rx. ,f | 

Foa my part, whenever chance brings within my obſerva- 
on a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles,. I confider myſelf 


in the ſchool of virtue; and, though I have no extraordi 


* kill in plain work or embroidery, look upon their operations 
* vt as much ſatisfaction as their governeſs, becauſe I regard 
dem as providing a ſecurity againſt the moſt dangerous en- 


varers of the ſoul, by enabling themſelves to exclude idleneſs 
an of paſſions, | fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows, and 


o power but over thoſe whom he catches unemployed ; and. 
tor, in the Iliad, when he ſees Andromache overwhelmed 


nd vivid underſtandings, turned looſe at once upon mankind, - 
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om their ſolitary moments, and with idleneſs her attendant 


lefires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them, that love has 


wih | 
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every man may date the predominance of thoſe deſires that 


On the AnTiqQuitY of FaBLEs, with the FABLE 4 


in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but among the polite agd 
of mankind, ſotham's fable of the tree is the oldeſt that! 


that time. Nathan's fable of the poor man and his lamb, ! 
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with terrors, ſends her for conſolation to the loom and the 
diſtaff. . | 

I is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagination never 
takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, as when it is found 
empty and unoccupied. The old peripatetic principle, that 
nature abhors a vacuum, may be properly applied to the in 
tellect, which will embrace any thing, however abſurd or eg 
minal, rather than be wholly without an object. Perhapy 


diſturb his life and contaminate his conſcience, from ſome un. 
happy hour when too much leiſure expoſed him to their in- 
curſtons; for he has lived with little/ obſervation either on 


himſelf or others, who does not know that to be idle is to by 
Vicious, | 


PLEASURE and PAIN. 
vo. gh 
[SPECTATOR, NO, 183.] 


—y — 
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FaBLES were the firſt pieces of wit that made their appeat 
ance in the world, and have been ſtill highly valued, not only 


extant, and as beautiful as any which have. been made fwd 
likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſide the abo on 


mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to convey inſtru. 
to the ear of a king, without offending it, and to bring WlW..: 


man after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt and by 


duty. We find Æſop in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; Ma 


if we look into the very beginnings of the commonwealth b 


Rome, we ſee a mutiny among the common people appeal 
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by a fable of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed very 
proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, at a time 
when, perhaps, they would have torn to pieces any man who 
had preached the ſame doctrine to them in an open and direct 
manner. As fables took their birth in the very infancy of 
learning, they never flouriſhed more than when learning was 
ent its greateſt height. To juſtify this aſſertion, I ſhall put 

Any reader in mind of Horace, the greateſt wit and critic in 

dae Auguſtan age; and of Boileau, the moſt correct poet 

among the moderns: not to mention La Fontaine, who, by 
this way of writing, is come more into vogue than any other 
author of our times. 

0 bel THz fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altogether 
upon brutes or vegetables, with ſome of our own ſpecies mixt 
among them, when the moral hath ſo required. But beſides 
this kind of fable, there is another in which the actors are 

- Wpaſfions, virtues, vices, and other imaginary perſons of the 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics will have it, that the 

Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this nature ; and that 

the ſeveral names of gods and heroes are nothing elſe but the 

affections of the mind in a viſible ſhape and character. Thus 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents anger, 
or the iraſcible part of human nature; that upon drawing his 
ſword againſt his ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is only an- 
Wother name for reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon 
that occaſion ; and at her firſt appearance touches him upon 
the head, that part of the man being looked upon as the ſeat 
of reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the poem. As for the 
Odyſſey, I think it is plain that Horace conſidered it as one 
of theſe allegorical fables, by the moral which he has given 
us of ſeveral parts of it. The greateſt Italian wits have 
applied themſelves to the writing of this latter kind of fables: 
as Spenſer's Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries of them 
from the beginning to the end of that admirable work. If 
ve look into the fineſt proſe authors of antiquity, ſuch as 

Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall” find 

that this was likewiſe their favourite kind of fable. I ſhall 

only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this fort that 

made any conſiderable figure in the world, was that of Her- 

cules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue ; which was invented 

dy Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firſt 

dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel through Greece 

dy the virtue of this fable, which, procured him a kind re- 
| x ception 
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ception in all the market towns, where he never failed telling 
it as ſoon as he had gathered an audience about him. 

Arrxx this ſhort preface, which 1 have made up of ſack 
materials as my memory does at preſent {ſuggeſt to me, be. 
fore I preſent my reader with a fable of this kind, which 
defign as the entertainment of the preſent paper, I muſt, ing 
few words, open the occaſion of it.. | 

In the account which Plato gives us of the converſation 
and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he 
tells the following circumſtance, : 

Wu x Socrates's fetters were knocked off (as was uſu 
to be done on the day that the condemned perſon was to he 
executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his diſciples, and 
laying one of his legs over the other, in a very unconcerned 
poſture, he began to rub it where it had been galled by tle 
iron; and whether it was to ſhew the indifference with 
which he entertained the thoughts of his approaching death 
or, after his uſual manner, to take every occaſion of philo. 
ſophizing upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure 
of that ſenſation which now aroſe in thoſe very parts of 
his legs, that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 
fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature of pleaſure and 
pain in general, and how 8 they ſucceeded one 
another. To this he added, chat if a man of good genius 
for a fable were to repreſent the nature of pleaſure and pain 
in that way. of writing, he. would probably join bot 
together after ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſſible 
for the one to come into any place without being followed by 
the other. 

Ir is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at ſuck 
a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a diſcourle 
which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of the day, he 
would have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it out 
into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. But fince he has not 
done it, I ſhall attempt to write one myſelf in the ſpint of 
that divine author. 2 

« TyHeRE were two families which, from the beginning 
of the world, were as oppoſite to each other as light an 
darkneſs. The one of JW lived in heaven, the other in 
hell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was Pes 
fure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods.  Thelt, 
as I ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. "IM 

Re 7 youngel 
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-oungeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, who was the ſon 
of Miſery,. who was the child of Vice, who was the off-- 
pring of * furies. The habitation of this race of beings 
as in hell. : | | | 
« Tye middle ftation of nature between theſe two op- 
polite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
reatures of a middle kind, neither ſo- virtuous as the one, 
jor ſo vicious as the other, but partaking of the good and 
jad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter con- 
dering that this ſpecies, commonly called man, was too 
irtuous to be miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that 


* - 
= 


e might make a diſtinction between the good and the bad, 
rdered the two youngeſt of the above-mentioned families, 
a Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, and Pain, 


ho was the fon of Miſery, to meet one another upon this 
art of nature which lay in the half way between them, 
wing promiſed to ſettle it upon them both, provided they 
ould agree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind 
etween them. | 

„PLEASURE and Pain were no ſooner met in their new 
abitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
at Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and Pain 
ff the vicious part of that ſpecies which was given up to 
hem. But upon examining to which of them any indivi- 
ual they met with belonged, they found each of them had 
right to him; for that, contrary to what they had ſeen in 
ir old places of reſidence, there was no perſon ſo vicious 
do had not ſome good in him, nor any perſon ſo virtuous 
do had not in him ſome evil. The truth of it is, they 
enerally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt vicious man 
Pleaſure might lay claim to an hundredth part, and that in 
de moſt virtuous man Pain might come in for at leaft two- 
irds, This they ſaw would occaſion endleſs diſputes be- 
een them, aolebs they could come to ſome accommodation. 
0 this end there was a marriage propoſed between them, 
ad at length concluded: by this means it is that we find 
leaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant yoke-fellows, and that 
ley either make their viſits together, or are never far 
ander. If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed 


u Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure enter, you may be ſure Pain is 
le- et far off. | 

4 „Bur notwithſtanding this marriage was very con e- 
_ ent for the two parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the in- 


tion of Jupiter in ſending them among mankind. To 
1 rem dy 
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remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was ſtipulated bs 
tween them by articles, and confirmed by the conſent of each 
family, that notwithſtanding they here poſſeſſed the ſpecial 
indifferently ; upon the death of every. ſingle perſon, if is 
was found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he 
| ſhould be diſpatched into the infernal regions by a paſlpat 

from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furs 
or on the contrary, if he had in him a certain proportian 
of good, he ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a paſſpo 
from Pleaſure, there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue, and the 
Gods.” 


$ 
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SLoTH and LuxuRy ; the Story Hacho, King 
| LAPLAND. | | 
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[1DLER, No. 96.] 
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Hacuo, a king of Lapland, was in his youth the mol 
renowned of the northern warriors. His martial atchieve- 
ments remain engraved on a pillar of flint in the rocks 
Hanga, and are to this day ſolemnly carrolled to the harp 
by the Laplanders, at the fires with which they celebrate 
their nightly feſtivities. Such was his intrepid ſpirit, that 
he ventured to paſs the lake Vether to the Iſle of Wizards 
where he deſcended alone into the dreary vault in which? 
magician had been kept bound for fix ages, and read tis 
Gothic characters inſcribed on his brazen mace. His et 
was fo piercing, that, as ancient chronicles report, he cou, 
blunt the weapons of his enemies only by looking at them, 
At twelve years of age he carried an iron veſſel of a pit: 
digious weight, for the length of five furlongs, in the pt, 
ſence of all the chiefs of his father's caſtle. * 
Nor was he leſs celebrated for his prudence and wiſdom, 
Two of his proverbs. are yet remembered and gh | 
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mong the Laplanders. To expreſs the vigilance of the 


50. 

vreme Being, he was wont to ſay, Odin's belt is always 
de. To ſhew that the moſt proſperous condition of 
Neis often hazardous, his leſſon was, When ,you flide on the 


en, when they were once preparing to leave the frozen 
efarts of Lapland,: and reſolved to f 

ate, by telling them, that the eaſtern nations, notwitſtand- 
g their boaſted fertility, paſſed every night amidſt the 
prrors of anxious apprehenſion, and were inexpreſſibly 
fnghted, and almoſt ſtunned, every morning with the noiſe 
f the ſun while he was riſing. 

His temperance and ſeverity of manners were his chief 
raiſe. In his early years he never taſted wine; nor would 
> drink; out of a painted cup. He conſtantly ſlept in his 
nour, with his ſpear. in his hand; nor would he uſe a 
attle-axc whoſe handle was inlaid with braſs. He did not, 


ole his days with honour. | 
Oxz evening, after hunting the Gulos, or wild-hog, 
ing bewildered in a ſolitary foreſt, and having paſſed the 


Ms was a dainty which he had never taſted before, and 
ing at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. 
om "this unuſual and delicious repaſt he received ſo much 


be ſerved up at his table every day. His palate, by de- 


uve reliſh for ſimple fare, and contracte 


ens of his caſtle to be thrown open, in which the moſt 
flous fruits had been ſuffered to ripen and decay, unob- 
red and untouched, for many revolving autumns,*and 
puned his appetite with luxurious deſerts. | At length he 
nd it expedient to introduce wine as an agreeable im- 


nz; and having once taſted it, he was tempted,” by little 


ments by burning wood of the moſt aromatic fir, and 
Imanded his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows 
the teeth of the rein deer. Indolence and effeminacy ſtole 
nm bim by pleaſing and Na gradations, a 

I | THE +: tie 


wtheſt ice, beware of pits beneath. He conloled his country- 


eck ſome warmer cli- 


wever, perſevere in this contempt of luxury; nor did he 


ügues of the day without any interval or refreſhment, he 
covered a large ſtore of honey in the hollow of a pine. 


bfaQion, that at his return home, he commanded honey 
tes, became refined and vitiated; he 2 to loſe his 


a habit of in- 
ling himſelf in delicacies; he ordered the delightful ' 


'ement, or a neceſſary ingredient, to his new way of 


little, to give looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication. His 
deral ſimplicity of life was changed; he perfumed his 
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repoſe, it was reported to him, one morning, that the pre. 


The vicious man ſhould date his deſtruction from the | 
"temptation. How juſtly do I fall a ſacrifice to floth 


The Heirs to great ESTATES generally 1LLITERATE 
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the ſinews of his reſolution, and extinguiſhed his thirſt 
military glory. | 
Waite Hacho was thus immerſed in pleaſure and in 


ceding night, a diſaſtrous omen had been diſcovered, and 
that bats and hideous birds had drank up the oil which 
-nouriſhed the perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin. About 
the ſame time, a meſſenger -arrived to tell him, that the 
King of Norway had invaded his kingdom with a formidable 
army. Hacho, terriſied as he was with the omen of the 
night, and enervated with indulgence, rouzed humfelf fron 
his voluptuous lethargy, and recolle&ing ſome faint and fey 
ſparks of veteran valour, marched forward to meet him, 
Both armies joined battle in the foreſt where Hacho had bee 
loſt after hunting; and it ſo happened, that the king q 
Norway challenged him to fingle combat, near the plas 
where he had taſted the honey. The Lapland chief, 'la 
guid and long diſuſed to arms, was ſoon overpowered; it 
fell to the ground ; and before his inſulting adverſary ſtruck 
his head from his body, uttered this exclamation, winch tit 
Laplanders ſtill uſe as an early leſſon to their chaldren 


luxury, in the place where I firft yielded to thoſe alla 
ments which ſeduced me to deviate from temperance a 
innocence ! The honey which I taſted in this foreſt, and ut 
the hand of the king of Norway, conquers Hacho.“ 
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the Advantage of bringing them up without the Knowith 
of their BIRTH, | 
| A. 


{SPECTATOR, NO. 123] 


F the air with my friend 
Roger, we were met by a freſh-coloured ruddy young 1 
who rid by us full ſpeed, with a couple of ſervants vt 
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him. Upon my enquiry who he was, Sir Roger. told me 
that he was a young gentleman of a conſiderable eſtate, 
who had been educated by a tender mother that lived not 
many miles from the place where we were. She is a very 

lady, ſays my friend, but took ſo much care of her 
ſon's health, that ſhe has made him good for nothing. She 
quickly found that reading was bad for- his eyes, and that 


= 


K 


woods as ſoon as he was able to ride on horſeback, or to 
carry a gun upon his ſhoulder. To be brief, I found, by 
my friend's account of him, that he had got a great ſtock of 
health, but nothing elſe ; and that if it were a man's buſineſs 
only to live, there would not be a more accompliſhed young 
fellow in the whole country. 8 | > 

Tae truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in theſe parts, I 
have ſeen and heard innumerable inſtances of young heirs 
and elder brothers, who either from their own reflecting 
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ll other accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from hearing theſe 
totions frequently inculcated to them by the flattery of 


bought prevailing in thoſe who have the care of their 
ducation, are of no manner of uſe but to keep up their 


ofterity, 
nends, which I ſhall give my reader at large, under feigned 


ere are ſome circumſtances which make it rather appear 
novel than a true ſtory. ; 1 


ates, They were both of them men of good ſenſe and 
eat virtue. They proſecuted their ſtudies together in 
earlier years, and entered into ſuch a friendſhip as laſted 
the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firſt ſetting out 


LATE 


tural endowments and his acquired abilities he made his 


| opportunities of improving his mind by. ſtudy, conver- 
uon, and travel. He was not only, acquainted with all 


dughout Europe. He knew. perfectly well the intereſts 
ts princes, with the ING and faſhions 
2 


writing made his head ach. He was let looſe among the 


pon the eſtates they are born to, and therefore thinking 
heir ſervants and domeſtics, or from the ſame fooliſh ' 


amilies, and tranſmit their lands and houſes in a line to | 
Tuis makes me often think-on a ſtory I have heard of wwo- 


nes. The moral of it may, I hope, uſeful, _ 


Eupoxus and Leontine began the world with ſmall 


to the world, threw himſelf into a court, where by his 
y from one poſt to. another, till at length he had raiſed a. 
ty conſiderable fortune. Leontine on the contrary ſought 
ſciences, but with the moſt eminent. profeſſors of them 


of their courts; 
: and 
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and could fcarce meet with the name of an extraordinary 

rſon in the Gazette whom he had not either talked to ar 
— In ſhort, he had ſo well mixed and digeſted his know- 
ledge of men and books, that he made one of the mot 
accompliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole courſe 
of his ſtudies and travels he kept up a punctual correlpon- 
dence with Eudoxus, who often made himſelf acceptable 
the principal men about court by the intelligence he received 
from Leontine. When they were both turned of forty ( 
age in which, according to Mr. Cowley, there is no dallying 
with life) they determined, Farm to the reſolution they 
had taken in the beginning of their lives, to retire, and pals 
the remainder of their days in the country. In order tg 
this, they both of them married much about the ſame 


{ 
time Leontine, with his own and His wife's fortune, bought | 
a farm of three hundred a year, which lay within the neigh- ; 
bourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed al { 
eſtate of as many thouſands ; they were both of them a, 
about the ſame time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to hi t 
and Leontine a daughter; but to the unſpeakable grief all e 
the latter, his young wife (in whom all his happinels 1 t 
wrapt up) died in a few days after the birth of her daughte a 

His affliction would have been inſupportable, had not n 
been comforted by the daily viſits and converſations of la 

friend. As they were one day talking together with the 

uſual intimacy, Leontine conſidering how incapable he at 
of giving his daughter a proper education in his own. hou ab 
and Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a gu 
who knows himſelf to be the heir of a great eſtate, they vi 
agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, that the boy up 
ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his ſon, and that the g un, 
ſhould live with Eudoxus as his daughter, till they were e gre 
of them arrived at years of diſcretion. The wife of Eudora it! 
knowing that her ſon could not be ſo advantageouſly bai the 
up as under the care of Leontine, and contidering” at Wl tai; 
ſame time that he would be perpetually under her own due 
was by degrees prevailed upon to fall in with the projet bin 
She therefore took Leonilla, for that was the name of 8 all 
girl, and educated her as her own daughter. "The ly war 
friends on each fide had wrought themſelves up to ſuch WE but 
habitual tenderneſs for the children who were under Wg re: 
direction, that each of them had the real paſſion of & fat 2 ſu 
where the title was but imaginary. Florio, the name cour 


the young heir that lived with Leontine, though he hal 
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me duty and affection imaginable for his aſed parent, 
[ was taught to rejoice at the fight of Eudoxus, Who viſited 
his friend very frequently, and was dictated by his natural 
affection, as well as by the rules of prudence, to make 
himſelf efteemed and beloved by Florio. The boy was now 
old enough to know his ſuppoſed father's circumſtances, and 
that therefore he was to make his way in the world by his 
own induſtry. This conſideration grew ftronger in him every 
day, and produced ſo good an effect that he applied himſelf 
with more than ordinary attention to the puriuit of every 
thing which Leontine recommended to him. His natural 
abilities, which were very good, aſſiſted by the directions 
of ſo excellent a counſellor, enabled him to make a quicker 
progreſs than ordinary through-all the parts of his education. 
Before he was twenty - years of age, having finiſhed his 


from the Univerſity to the Inns of Court, where there are 
very few that make themſelves conſiderable proficients in 
the ſtudies of the place, who know they ſhall arrive at great 
eſtates without them. This was not Florio's caſe; he found 


and himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without inter- 


laws of his country. 


I s80ULD have told my reader, that whilſt Florio lived 
at the houſe. of his foſter-father, he was always an accept- 


with her by degrees grew into love, which in a mind trained 
up in all the ſentiments of honour and virtue became a very 
uneaſy paſſion, He deſpaired of gaining an heireſs of fo 
great a fortune, and would rather have died than. attempted 


tae greateſt beauty, joined with the greateſt modefly, enter- 
tained at the ſame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but con- 
dated herſelf with ſo much prudence that ſhe never gave 


man's private fortune, and give him a figure in his country, 
but ſecretly tormented with that paſſion which burns with the 
greateſt fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when he received 
2 ſudden ſummons from Leontine, to repair to him in the 
country the next day, For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled 

E 3 with 


ſtudies and exerciſes with great applauſe, he was removed 


that three hundred a year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine 


miſſion, till he gained a good inſight into the conſtitution and 


able gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where he became ac- - 
quainted with Leonilla from her infancy. His acquaintance 


it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman of 


tim the leaſt intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in 
all thoſe arts and improvements that are proper to raiſe a 
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with the report of his ſon's reputation, that he could ng 
longer withhold making himſelf known to him. The morm- 
ing after his arrival at the houſe of his ſuppoſed father, 
Leontine told - him that Eudoxus had ſomething of great 
importance to communicate to him; upon which the good 
man embraced him, and wept, Florio was no ſooner ar. 
rived at the great houfe that ſtood in his neighbourhood, 
but Eudoxus took him by the hand, after the firſt falutes 
were over, and conducted him into his cloſet. He there 
opened to him the whole ſecret of his parentage and edu- 
cation, concluding after thismanner: , I have no other 
way left of acknowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than 
by marrying you to his daughter. He ſhall not loſe the 
pleaſure of being your father by the diſcovery 1 have made 
to you, Leonilla too ſhall ſtill be my daughter; her filial 
piety, though miſplaced, has been fo exemplary, that it de- 
ſerves the greateſt reward I can confer upon it. You ſhall . 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing a great eſtate fall to you, which Wl v 

you monk, have loſt the reliſh of had you known yourſelf WM fc 
born to it. Continue only to deſerve it in the ſame manner up 
you did before you were poſſeſſed of it. I have left your Wl by 
mother in the next room. Her heart yearns towards you. ne 
She is making the ſame diſcoveries to Leonilla which I have 
made to yourſelf.” Florio was ſo overwhelmed with ths the 
profuſion of happineſs, that he was not able to make a . vi. 
ply, but threw himſelf down at his father's feet, and amid boy 
a flood of tears, kiſſed and embraced his knees, aſking hw he: 
blefling, and expreſſing in dumb ſhew thoſe ſentiments of the 
love, duty, and gratitude that were too big for utterance. ll the: 
To conclude, the happy pair were married, and half EudoxusvB pri: 
eſtate ſettled upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed thei and 
remainder of their lives together; and received in the du: into 
ful and affectionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the juli vez 
recompence, as well as the natural effects of that care which vhe 
they had beſtowed upon them in their education. by 
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LaBouk and REST, a FABLE. 


[RAMBLER, NO. 33.] 


. 8 
IN the early ages of the world, as is well known to thoſe 
who are verſed in ancient traditions, when innocence was 
yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulterated, , mankind was 
happy in the enjoyment of continual pleaſure, and con- 
ſtant plenty, under the protection of Reſt ; a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worſhippers neither altars nor ſacri- 
fices, and whoſe rites were only performed by proſtrations 
upon turfs of flowers in ſhades of jaſmine and myrtle, or 
by dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk and 
nectar, | | 
UnDpex this eaſy government the firſt generations breathed 
the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the fruits, which, 
without culture, fell ripe into their hands, and flept under 
bowers arched by nature, with the birds ſinging over their 
heads, and the beaſts ſporting about them. But by degrees 
they began to loſe their original integrity; each, though 
there was more than enough for all, was defirous of appro- 
priating part to himſelf. Then entered violence and fraud, 
and theft and rapine, Soon after pride and envy broke 
into the world, and brought with them a new ſtandard of 
wealth; for men, who till then thought themſelves rich 
When they wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not 
by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; and 
degan to conſider themſelves as poor when they beheld their 
own poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe of their neighbours. Now 
only one could be happy, becauſe only one could have moſt, 
ad that one was always in danger, leſt. the ſame arts by 
3 had ſupplanted others ſhould be practiſed upon 

.. 

Aulpsr the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate of 
the earth was changed; the year was divided into ſeaſons; 
part of the ground became barren, and the reſt yielded 
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only berries, acorns, and herbs. The ſummer and autumn 
indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſufficiency ; but 
winter was without any relief ; Famine, with a thouſand 
diſeaſes, which the inclemency of the air invited into the 
upper regions, made havock among men, and there appeared | 
to be danger leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed before they were ll * 
reformed. | | 

To oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, who ſcatterel WM * 
the ground every where with carcaſes, Labour came dom 
upon earth. Labour was the fon of Neceflity, the nurſeling Ml 
of Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the ſtrength of his / 
mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the dexterity of his : 
governeſs. His face was wrinkled with the wind, and 
ſwarthy with the ſun; he had the implements of huſbandry 
in one band, with which he turned up the earth; in the 
other hand he had the tools of architecture, and railed walls 
and towers at his pleaſure. He called out with a rough 
voice, Mortals ! ſee here the power to whom ye are'con- 
ſigned, and from whom you are to hope for all your pleatures, 
and ail your ſafety. You have long languiſhed under the 
dominion of Reſt, an impotent and deceitful goddeſs, WI 1 
can neither, protect nor relieve you, but reſtgns you to the 
firſt attacks of either Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſuffers her ſh 
ſhades to be invaded by every enemy, and deſtroyed by ever 
accident. | 8 

« Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I wall teach pl 
you to remedy the ſterility of the earth, and the ſeverity q 
tie ſky; I will compel ſummer to find proviſions for the 


winter; I will force the waters to give you their fiſh, the th 
air its fowls,. and the foreſt its beaſts ; I will teach you wlll © 
pierce. the bowels of the earth, and bring out from the L 
Caverns of the mountains metals which ſhall give ſtrengt dy 


to your hands, and ſecurity to your bodies, by which yol 
may be covered from the aſſaults of the fierceit beaſts, and 
with which you ſhall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and ful ”” 

ject all nature to your uſe and pleaſure.” | 
| Ex cou RAD by this magnificent invitation, the wh 
f' bitants of the globe conſidered Labour as their only friend 
j and haſtened to his command. He led them out to the field 
and mountains, and ſhewed them how to open mines, {0 
level hills, to drain marſhes, and change the courſe of rivets 
The face of things was immediately transformed: the land 
was covered with towns and villages, encompaſſed with held 
of corn, and plantations of fruit-trees; and nothing W# 
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ſeen but heaps of grain, and baſkets of fruit, full tables, and 
crouded 3 ö 
Txus Labour and his followers added every hour new 
acquiſitions to their conqueſt, and ſaw Famine gradually 
diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions ; till at laſt, amidſt their jollity 
and triumphs, they were depreſſed ' and amazed by the ap- 
proach of Laſſitude, who was known by her ſunk eyes, 
and dejected countenance. She came forward trembling and 
groaning ; at every groan the hearts of ail thoſe that be- 
held her loſt their courage, their nerves ſlackened, their 
hands ſhook, and the inftruments of Labour fell from their 
rraſp. | 
- SHOCKED with this horrid phantom, they reflected with re- 
gret on their eaſy compliance with the ſolicitations of Labour, 
and began to wiſh again for the golden hours which they 
remembered to have paſſed under the reign of Reſt, whom 
they reſolved again to viſit, and to whom they intended to 
dedicate the remaining patt of their lives. Reſt had not left 
the world; they quickly found her, and to atone for their 
former deſertion, invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe ac- 
quiſitions which Labour had procured them. gay | 
ResT therefore took leave of the groves and vallies, which 
ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and entered into palaces, repoſed 
herſelf in alcoves, and flumbered away the winter upon 
of down, and the ſammer in artificial grottos with caſcades 
playing before her. There was indeed always ſomething 
wanting to complete her felicity, and ſhe could never lull her 
returning fugitives to that ſerenity, which they knew before 
their engageinents with Labour: nor was her dominion en- 
tirely without controul, for ſhe Was obliged to ſhare it with 
Luxury, though ſhe always looked upon her as a falſe. friend, 
by whom her influence was in reality deſtroyed, while it 
leemed-to be promoted. | . 
Taz two ſoft affociates, however, reigned for: ſome time 
without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxury betrayet her 
charge, and let in Diſeaſe to ſeize upon her worſhappers. 
oh Belt then flew away, and left the place to the uſurpers; who 
employed all their arts to fortify themſelves in their pollethon,.” 
aud to ſtrengthen the intereſt of each other. br 
Rrer had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome plage 
eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe, but had her reſideneean- 
raced by a more flow and ſubtle intruder; for very frequently 
Wien every thing was compoſed and quiet, when there was , 
tether pain within, nor danger without, when every flower 
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was in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, Satiety 
would enter with a languiſhing and repining look, and throw 
herſelf upon the couch placed and adorned for the accommo- 
dation of Reſt. No ſooner was ſhe ſeated, than a general 
gloom ſpread itſelf on every fide, the groves immediately loft 
their verdure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from their melody, 
the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers contracted their leaves 
and ſhut up their odours. Nothing was ſeen on every ſide 


queſt they knew not of what ; no voice was heard but of com. 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could tell 
of no misfortune. [ 

ResT had now loſt her authority. Her followers again 
began to treat her with contempt; ſome of them united them- 
ſelves more cloſely to Luxury, who promiſed by her arts to 
drive Satiety away, and others that were more wiſe or had 
more fortitude, went back again. to Labour, by whom they 


to Laſſitude, and forced by her to the bowers of Reſt. 

Tavs Reſt and Labour equally perceived their reign of 
ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and their empare liable to 
inroads from thoſe-who were alike enemies to both. They 
each found their ſubjects unfaithful, and ready to defert them 
upon every opportunity, Labour ſaw the riches which he 
had given always carried away as an offering to Reſt, and 
Reſt found her votaries in every exigence flying from her to 
beg help of Labour. They, therefore, at laſt determined 
upon an interview, in which they agreed to divide the world 
between them, and govern it alternately, allotting the domi. 
nion of the day to one, and that of the night to the other, and 
promiſed to guard the frontiers of each other, ſo that, when- 
ever hoſtilities were attempted, Satiety ſhould be intercepted 
buy Labour, and Laſſitude expelled by Reſt. Thus the ancient 

quarrel was appeaſed, and as hatred is often ſucceeded by its 
contrary, Reſt afterwards became pregnant by Labour, and 
| was delivered of Health, a benevolent goddeſs, who conſoli- 
dated the union of her parents, and contributed to the regular 
- viciflitudes of their reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe 
only who ſhared their lives in juſt proportions between Rel 
and Labour. | 


but multitudes wandering about they knew not whither, in 


were indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in time 
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On the WONDERFUL CAPACITY of the HUMan MinD, 


— — 


[SPECTATOR, xo. 584.1] 
& | 


IT is a remark made, as I remember, by a celebrated French 
author, that © no man ever puſhed his capacity as far as it was 
able to extend. I ſhall not enquire whether this aſſertion be 
ſtrictly true. It may ſuffice to ſay, that men of the greateſt 
application and acquirements can look back upon many vacant 
ſpaces, and neglected parts of time, which have flipped away 
from them unemployed ; and there is hardly any one con- 
fidering perſon in the world, but is apt to fancy with himſelf, 
at ſome time or other, that if his life were to begin again, he 
could fill it up better. WF 
THE mind is moſt provoked to caſt on itſelf this ingenuous 
reproach, when the examples of ſuch men are preſented to it, 


as have far outſhot the generality of their ſpecies in learning, 


arts, or any valuable improvements. | 
Ox of the moſt extenſive and improved geniuſes we have 
had any inſtance of in our own nation, or in any other, was 
that of Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam. This great "man, 
by an extraordinary force of nature, compaſs of thought, and 
indefatigable ſtudy, had amaſſed to himſelf ſuch ftores of 
knowledge as we cannot look upon without amazement. His 
capacity ſeems to have graſped all that was revealed in books 
before his time, and not ſatisſied with that, he began to ſtrike 
out new tracks of Kience, too many to be travelled over by-  : 
any one man, in the compaſs of the Tongeſt life. "Theſe, there» _ 
fore, he could only math down, like 1mperfet coaſtings in 
maps, or ſuppoſed points of land, to be further diſcovered and 
aſcertained by the induſtry of after ages, whe ſhould proceed 
upon his notices or conjectures. . I 
Tur excellent Mr. Boyle was the perſon who ſeems to have 
n deſigned by nature 'to ſucceed to the labours and en- 
quiries of that extraordinary * I have juſt mentioned. 
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By innumerable experiments he, in a great meaſure, filled q Ml 
thoſe plans and out- lines of *{cience which his predeceſſor had 
ſketched out. His life was ſpent in the purſuit. of nature, 
through a great variety of forms and changes, and in the moſt 
rational, as well as devout adoration of-its divine author. Fr 
Ir would be impoſſible to name many perſons who hae be 
extended their capacities as far as theſe two, in the ſtudies 
they purſued ; but my learned readers, on this occaſion, will 
naturally turn their thoughts to a Third, who 1s yet living, 
and is likewiſe the glory of our own nation. The improve-Wbc: 
ments which others had made in natural and mathematical Wn 
knowledge have fo vaſtly increaſed in his hands, as to aſon led 
at once a wonderful inſtance how great the capacity is ple 
humag ſoul, and how inexhauſtible the ſubje& of its inquiries; er 
ſo true is that remark in holy writ; that © Though a wiſe mene 
ſeek to find out the works of God from the beginning to the 
end, yet ſhall he not be able to do dt.“ 2 
I cannoT help mentioning here one character more oft 
different kind indeed from theſe, vet ſuch a one as may ſerve 
to ſhew the wonderful force of nature and of application, and 
is the moſt ſingular inſtance of an univerſal genius I have ever 
met with. The perſon I mean is Leonardo da Vinci, att 
Italian painter, deſcended from. a noble family in Tuſcam 
about the beginning of the ſixteenth century. In his 'profek 
Hon of hiſtory painting he was ſo great a maſter, that ſome 
have affirmed he excelled all who went before him. It is cen 
tain that he raiſed the envy of Michael Angelo, who was hut 
contemporary, and that from the ſtudy of his works Raphad 
himſelf learned his beſt manner of deſigning. He was a malte 
too in ſculpture and architecture, and ſkilful in anatomy, mas 
thematics, and mechanics. The aqueduct from the river Ada 
to Milan, is mentioned as a work of his contrivance. H 
had learned ſeveral languages, and was acquainted” with tit 
ſtudies of hiſtory, philoſophy, poetry, and muſic. 'Thoughil 
is not neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, I cannot but taken 
tice, that all Who have writ of him mention likewiſe his pet 
fection of body. The inſtances of his ſtrength are almoſt i 
credible. He is deſcribed to have been of a well-formed 
perſon, and a maſter of all genteel exerciſes. And laſtly, 
are. told that his moral qualitzes were agreeable to his natural 
and intellectual endowments, and that he was of an bone 
and generous mind, adorned with great ſweetneſs of mannet% 
I might break off the account of him here, but I imagine 
will be an entertainment to the curioſity of my readers do f 
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ſo remarkable a character diſtinguiſhed by as remarkable a 
circumſtance at his death. The fame of his works having 
gained him an univerſal eſteem, he was invited to the 
court of France, where, after ſome time, he fell ſick; and 
Francis the Firſt coming to ſee him, he raiſed himſelf in his 
hed to acknowledge the honour which was done him by that 
viit, The King embraced him, and Leonardo fainting at the 
ane inſtant, expired in the arms of that great monarch. , 

[7 is impoſlible to attend ſuch inſtances as theſe, without 
being raiſed into a contemplation on the wonderful nature of 
an human mind, which is capable of ſuch progreſſions in know- 
ledge, and can contain ſuch a variety of ideas without per- 
plexity or confuſion. How reaſonable is it from hence to in- 


endued with a natural power to laſt for ever, unleſs annihilated 
by Omnipotence, how abſurd would it be to imagine, that a 


privilege ? | 
Ar the ſame time it is very ſurpriſing, when we remove our 
thoughts from ſuch inſtances as I have mentioned, to conſider 


verWthoſe we ſo frequently meet with in the accounts*of barbarous 
tions among the Indians; where we find numbers of people 
io ſcarce ſhew the firſt glimmerings of reaſon, and ſeem to 
fel ve few ideas above thoſe of ſenſe and appetite. Theſe, me- 


moſt exalted characters in arts and learning, we nd it difficult 
ae believe that they are creatures of the ſame ſpecies. 


aller Sour are of opinion that the ſouls of men are all naturally 
al, and that the great diſparity we ſo often obſerve, ariſes 

daa em the different organization or ſtructure of the bodies to 
neWnich they are united. But whatever conſtitutes this firſt dif- 


arity, the next great difference which we find between men 


fer its divine original? And whilſt we find unthinking matter 


Being ſo much ſuperior to it ſhould not have the ſame 


kinks, appear like large wilds, or vaſt uncultivated waſtes of 
human nature; and when we compare them with men of the 


gh 08: their ſeveral acquirements is owing to accidental differences 
e their educations, fortunes, or courſe of life. The foul is a 


nd of rough diamond, which requires art, labour, and time 
p poliſh it; for want of which, many a good natural genius 
þloſt, or lies anfaſhioned, like a jewel in the mine. 

Ox of the ſtrongeſt incitements to excel in ſuch arts and 
fompliſhments as are in the higheſt eſteem among men, is 
de natural paſſion which the mind of man has for glory; 
ch, though it may be faulty in the exceſs of it, ought by 
means to be diſcouraged. Perhaps ſome moraliſts are too 
ere in beating down this principle, Which ſeems to be a 
| « | \ ſpring 
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ſpring implanted by nature to give motion to all the I 
powers of the ſoul, and is always obſerved to exert ſelf wit 
the greateſt force in the moſt generous diſpoſitions. "The mg 
. Whoſe characters have ſhone the brighteſt among the ancieg 
Romans, appear to have been ſtrongly animated by this paſſion 
Cicero, whoſe-learning and ſervices to his country are ſo wel 
known, was inflamed by it to an extravagant 3 and 
warmly preſſes Lucceius, who was compoſing a hiſtory q 
* thoſe times, to be very particular and zealous in relating the 
ſtory of his conſulſhip; and to execute it ſpeedily, that hy 
might have the pleaſure of enjoying in his lifetime ſong 
part of the honour which he foreſaw would be paid 'to hi 
memory. This was the ambition of a great mind; but hej 
faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from ſoliciting 
the hiſtorian upon this occaſion to neglect the ſtrict laws 
hiſtory, and, in praiſing him, even to exceed the bounds of tru 
The younger Pliny appears to have had the ſame paſhonf{ 
fame, but accompanied with greater chaſteneſs and modely 
His ingenuous manner of owning it to a friend, who hy 
"0 2 him to undertake ſome great work, is exquiſite 
autiful, and raiſes him to a certain grandeur above the i 
putation of vanity. * I muſt confeſs,” ſays he, that nothing en 
ploys my thoughts more than the deſire I have of perpetuatui 
my name; which in my opinion is a deſire worthy of a ma 
at leaft of ſuch a one, who being conſcious of no guilt, 15 
afraid to be remembered by poſterity.” | | 
TI TH1nk I ought not to conclude without intereſting alln 
readers in the ſubje& of this diſcourſe : I ſhall therefore 
it down as a maxim, that though all are not capable of ſhin 
in learning or the polite arts: yet every one is capable of exceilt 
in ſomething, The ſoul has in this reſpect a certain vegetati 
power which cannot lie wholly idle. If it is not laid out 
cultivated into a regular and beautiful garden, it will of1 
ſelf ſhoot up in weeds or flowers of a wilder growth, 
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| HE writers of medicine and phyſiology have traced, with 
eat appearance of accuracy, the effects of time upon the hu- 
an body, by marking the various periods of the conſtitution, 
id the ſeveral ſtages by which animal life makes its progreſs 
mm infancy to decrepitude. ' Though their obſervations have 
t enabled them to diſcover how manhood may be accelerat- 
I, or old age retarded, yet ſurely if they be conſidered only 
the amuſements of curioſity, they are of equal importance 
ith conjectures on things more remote, with catalogues of 
e fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk of planets. | 
Ir had been a taſk worthy the moral philoſophers to have 
nidered with equal care the climaRQericks of the mind; to 
ve pointed out the time at which every paſſion begins and 
ales to predominate, and noted the regular variations of de- 
, and the ſucceſſion of one appetite to another, 
Tus periods of mental change are not to be ſtated with 
ual certainty : our bodies grow up under the care of nature, 
depend fo little on our own RA that ſomething 
Ire than negligence is neceſſary to diſcompoſe their ſtructure, _ 
mpede their vigour, But our minds are committed in a 
t meaſure firſt to the direction of others, and afterwards of 
elves. It would be difficult to protract the weakneſs of 
ancy beyond the uſual time, but the mind may be very 
ly hindered from its ſhare of improvement, and the bulk and 
nth of manhood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of education 
: inſtruction, be informed only with the underſtanding of a 
Ir amidſt all the diſorder and inequality which variety 
discipline, example, converſation, and employment produce 
te intellectual advances of different men, there is ſtill diſ- 
ered by a vigilant ſpectator ſuch a general and remote 
| | ; ſimilitude 
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ſimilitude as may be expected in the ſame common naty 
affected by external circumſtances indefinitely varied. 
all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze round aboutj 
on the ſame objects, and have our firſt pains and pleaſure, 
_ firſt hopes and fears, our firſt averſions and deſires from 
ſame cauſes: and though, as we proceed farther, life opg 
wider proſpects to our view, and accidental impulſes determi 
us to different paths, yet as every mind, however vigorous 
abſtracted, is, neceſſitated in its preſent ſtate of union, to x 
ceive its informations, and execute its purpoſes by the in 
vention of the body, the uniformity of our corporeal nag 
communicates itſelf to our intellectual operations; and thi 
whoſe abilities or knowledge incline them moſt to denig 
from the general round of life, are recalled from eccentnal 


by the laws of their exiſtence. | ; * 
Ir we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, it will be Met 

that in each part of life ſome particular faculty is more Mee 
nently employed. When the treaſures of knowledge a 
opened betore us, while novelty blooms alike on either Me 
and every thing equally unknown and unexamined ſeemgep 
equal value, the power of the ſoul is principally exerted et 
"vivacious and deſultory curioſity. She applies by turn; : 
every object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies wath eqn 1 
ardour to another. She delights to catch up looſe a e 
connected ideas, but ſtarts away from ſyſtems and com ea. 
tions which would obſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, ai 
detain her long in the ſame purſuit. lf, 
Wx a number of diſtinct images are collected by Mont 
erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy is buſied in arrange, 
them; and combines them into pleaſing pictures with e 
reſemblance to the realities of life as experience advances, Won: 
new obſervations rectify the former. While the judgmenns. :; 
yet uninformed and unable to compare the draughts df 3, 
with their originals, we. are delighted with improbable ee { 
ventures, impracticable virtues, and inimitable charaggtt 
But, in proportion as we have more opportunities of acqua eceit 
ing ourſelves with living nature, we are ſoon diſguſted nuf 
copies in which there appears no reſemblance. We fir ier; 
abſurdity and impoſſibility, then exact greater and greaua e f. 
grees of probability, but at laſt become cold and inſenbe T 
the charms of falſhood, however ſpecious, and from the wh 

* tations of truth, which are never perfect, transfer our ide. 


tion'to truth itſelf, > T7 


Z = 
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Now commences the reign-of judgment or reaſon; we be- 

in to find little pleaſure but in comparing arguments, ſtating 

ropoſitions, diſentangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, 

nd deducing conſequences, The painted vales of imagina- 

ion are deſerted, and our intellectual activity is exerciſed in 
inding through the labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling, with 

rm and cautious ſteps, up the narrow tracks of demonſtra- 

on, Whatever may lull vigilance, or miſlead attention, is 

ontemptuoully rejected, and every diſguiſe in which error 
nay be concealed, is carefully obſerved ; till by degrees a cer- 
in number of inconteſtable or unſuſpeted propoſitions are 
ſtabliſned, and at laſt concatenated into arguments, or com- 
acted into ſy ſtems. 

Ar length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the mind 
jes at eaſe in the contemplation of her own attainments, with- 
at any deſire of new conqueſts or excurſions. This is the 
ge of recollection and narrative; the opinions are ſettled, and 
de avenues of apprehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; 

e days that are to follow mult pals in the inculcation of pre- 
epts already collected, and aſſertion of tenets already received; 
othing is henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, ſo inſolent 
doubt, or ſo dangerous as novelty. | 

In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate command of 
de ſucceſſive periods of life. To the happineſs of our firſt 
ears nothing more ſeems neceſſary than freedom from re- 

rant: Every man may remember that if he was left to ham- 

lf, and indulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was once 
ontent without the ſuper- addition of any actual pleaſure. The 
ew world is itſelf a banquet, and till we have exhauſted the 
eſnneſs of life, we have always about us ſufficient gratifica- 
lons 0 The ſunſhine quickens us to play, and the ſhade invites 
8 t0 Sep. \ | i 

Zur we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative felicity, and 
e ſolicited by our ſenſes and appetites to more powerful de- 


cited by artificial ſtimulations. The ſimplicity of natural 
nuſement is now. paſt, and art and contrivance muſt improve 


e ſenſes can no longer ſupply the cravings of the intellect. 

Tus attention is then transferred from pleaſure to intereſt, 
which pleaſure is perhaps included, though diffuſed to a 
der extent, and protracted through new gradations. Nothing 
ov dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings 
I the ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, however 
varioully 


pits, as the taſte of him who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt be 


ur pleaſures ; but in time art, like nature, is exhauſted, and 
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variouſly denominated, every man at ſome time or other e 
Pires; power, which all with to obtain within their che 
action; and fame, which no man, however high or meal: 
however wiſe or ignorant, was ever yet able to deſpiſe. N 
Prudence and foreſight exert their influence: no hour is devote 
-wholly to any preſent enjoy ment, po act or purpoſe termin 
+ In itſelf, but every motion is referred to ſome diſtant end 
the accompliſhment of one deſign begins another, and the 
timate wiſh is always puſhed off to its former diſtance. * 
Ar length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and power 
be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour and alacrity begin 
forſake him, by degrees contracts his deſigns, remits his f 
mer multiplicity of purſuits, and extends no longer his reg 
to any other honour than the reputation of wealth, or a 

Other influence than its power. Avarice is generally the 
paſſion of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has been ſquanden 

in pleaſure, and the ſecond devoted to ambition. He d 
ſinks under the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls his age ei. 
the milder buſineſs of ſaving it. 7 
| I nave in this view of life conſidered men as actuated ort 
| = by natural defires, and yielding to their own, inclinations wit 
out regard to ſuperior principles; by which the force of ert 
nal agents may be counteracted, and the temporary prevalent 
of paſſions reſtrained. Nature will indeed always dperatt 
human deſires will be always ranging; but theſe motion 
though very powerful, are not reſiſtlefs; nature may be 
lated, and defires governed; and to contend with the pur 
winance of ſucceſſive paſſions, to be endangered firſt by a 
affection, and then by another, is the condition upon windy": 
we are to paſs our time, the time of our preparation for ti 
ſtate which ſhall put an end to experiment, to diſappointmenl 

and to change. | 


- — ) 


e: 
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„ Wrir and LEARNING, a FABLE. oul 

Loo a ' bd 

5 | ed; 
[RAMBLER, NO. 22.1 he 1 

| h 


Wir and Learning were the children of Apollo, by dilte 
ent mothers; Wit was the offspring of Euphroſyne, and n 
fembled her in chearfulneſs and vivacity ; Learning was R 


- 
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er Sophia, and retained her ſeriouſneſs and caution. As their 
te others were rivals, they were bred up by them from their 
nealWrth in habitual oppoſition, and all means were ſo inceſſantly 
Ne 
von ch other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw th: ill effects of 
er diſcord,” endeavoured to ſoften them, by dividing his re- 


ud equally between them, yet his impartiality and kindneſs 


ring been intermingled with their firſt ideas, and was con- 
ver med every hour, as freſh opportunities occurred of exerting 
No ſooner were they of age to be received into the 
partments of the other Celeſtials, than Wit began to entertain 
enus at her toilet, by aping the folemnity of Learning, and 


r Weaning to divert Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the 


lunders and ignorance of Wit.“ | 
Taus they grew up, with malice perpetually increaſing, 
dhe encouragement which each received from thoſe whom 
nic mothers had perſuaded to patronize and ſupport them; 
d longed to be 4 to the table of Jupiter, not ſo much 
r the hope of gaining honour, as excluding a rival from all 
wh erenſions to regard, and of putting an everlaſting ſtop. to 
e progzeſs of that influence, which each believed the other 
have obtained by mean arts, and falſe appearances. | 
Ar laſt the day came when they were both, with the uſual 
noWlemnities, received into the claſs of ſuperior deities, and al- 
ed to take Nectar frbm the hand of Hebe. But from that 
rar Concord loſt her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
gas, animated by their new dignity, and incited by the al- 
mate applauſes of the aſſociate powers, harraſſed each other 
inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a regular vicifſitude of victory, 
Wt neither was depreſſed. 
Ir was obſervable, that at the beginning of every debate, 
ie advantage was on the fide of Wit; and that, at the firſt 


ould reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt of applauſe wag over, 
dd the langour with which the violence of joy is always ſuc- 
eded, began to promiſe more calm and patient attention. 
de then attempted her defence, and by comparing one part 
her antagoniſt's objections with another, commonly made 
in confute himſelf ; or by ſhewing how ſmall a part of the 
eſtion he had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
nd have no weight. The audience began gradually way 


— 


mployed to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of 


ere without effect; the maternal animoſity was deeply rooted, 


ues, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, according, to Homer's ex- | 
reſſion, with unextinguiſhable merriment. But Learning 
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aſide their prepoſſeſſions, and roſe, at laſt, with great 
ration for Learning, but with greater kindneſs for Wit. 
- THEiR conduct was, whenever they defired to recomms 
themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppoſite, .Wit was dar 
and adventurous ; Learning cautious and deliberate, 
thought nothing reproachful but dulneſs; Learning was ag 
of no imputation, but that of error. Wit anſwered before 
underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of apprehenfion ſhould be qui 
tioned ; Learning tired the hearers with endleſs diſtindig 
and prolonged the diſpute with advantage, by proving i 
which never was denied. Wit, in hopes of ſhining,” wa 
venture to produce what he had not conſidered, and oft 
ſucceeded beyond his own expectation, by following the tn 
of a lucky thought; Learning would reje& every new noti 
for fear of being intangled in conſequences, -which ſhe eq 
not foreſee, and was often hindered, by her caution, ti 
preſſing her advantages, and ſubduing her opponents. 
Bor n had prejudices, which in ſome degree hindered the 
progreſs towards perfection, and left them open to attac 
Novelty was the darling of Wit, and Antiquity of Leam 
To Wit, all that was new, was ſpecieus ; to Learning, whi 
ever was ancient, was venerable. . Wit however ſelgom fail 
to divert thoſe whom he could not convince, and to convi 
was not often his ambition; Learning always ſupported1 
opinion with ſo many collateral truths, that, When 
cauſe was decided againſt her, her arguments were rem 
bered with admiration. | 
NoTHINnG was more common, on either fide, than to 
theit proper characters, and to hope for a complete conqu 
by the uſe of the weapons which had been employed aga 
them. Wit would ſometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, and Learal 
diſtort her features with a jeſt ; but they always ſuffered! 
the experiment, and betrayed themſelves to confatation 
- »- contempt. The ſeriouſneſs of Wit was without dignity, 
the merriment of Learning without vivacity. _ . 
_ Taxz1r conteſts, by long continuance, grew at laſt unpl 
tant, and the divinities broke into parties. Wit was ta 
into the protection of the laughter-loving Venus, had# 
tinue allowed him of Smiles and Jefts, and was oſten f 
- . mitted to dance among the Graces. Learning ſtill conti 
the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out of her pa 
Without a train of the ſeverer virtues, Chaſtity, Tempem 
. Fortitude, and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, us 


— — — 
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named Satyr, who followed him, carrying a quiver filled 
th poiſoned arrows, which, where they once drew blood, 
ald by no ſkill ever be extracted. Theſe arrows he fre- 
jently ſhot at Learning, when ſhe was moſt earneſtly or 
fully employed, engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving 
tructions to her followers. Minerva, therefore, deputed 
iticiſm, to her aid, who generally broke the point of Satyr's 
rows, turned them afide, or retorted them on himſelf. 
[ue1TER was at laſt angry that the peace of the heavenly 
gions ſhould be in perpetual danger of violation, and re- 
red to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome. antagoniſts to the lower 
orld. Hither therefore they came, and carried on their an- 
ent quarrel among mortals, nor was either long without zea- 
Jus votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the young; and 
earning, by her authority, influenced the old. 'Their power 
ickly appeared by very eminent effects; theatres were built 
r the reception of Wit, and colleges endowed for the reſi» 
nce of Learning. Each party endeavoured to outvie the 
ther in coſt and magnificence, and to propagate an opinion, 
hat it was neceſſary, from the firſt entrance into life, to enliſt 
ito one of the factions; and that none could hope for the re- 
ard of either divinity, who had once entered the temple of 
te rival power. 9 , | 
THERE was indeed a claſs of mortals by whom Wit and 
earning were equally diſregarded : Theſe were the devotees if 
f Plutus, the god of riches; among theſe it ſeldom happened . 
lat the gaiety of Wit could raiſe a ſmile, or the eloquence of | 
earning procure attention. In revenge of this contempt 
dey agreed to incite their followers againſt them; but the 
orees that were ſent on thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed 
eir truſt : and, in contempt of the orders which they had re- 
eived, flattered the rich in public, while they ſcorned them 
a their hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had obtain» . 
d the favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air of ſuperi- 
Irity on thoſe who ſtill remained in the ſervice of Wit and, 
earning, |» | «xp | 
DiscusTED with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, at the 
ime time, petitioned Jupiter for re- admiſſion to their native 
dabitations. Jupiter thundred on the right hand, and theß 
prepared to obey the happy ſummons. Wit readily ſpread 
bis whgs, and ſoared aloft, but not being able to ſee fag, Was 
dewildered in the pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal ſpace. , 
Learning, who knew the way, ſhook her pinions; but for. 
vant of natural vigour could only take ſhore flights: ſo, after 

| 3 | | many 


many efforts, they both ſunk again to the ground, and leany 
from their mutual diftreſs, the neceſſity of union. II 


atfſterwards in perpetual concord. Wit perſuaded Learning 


to deceive. 


. could only produce a ſingle witneſs in a point where the la 


duced; but the Prztor told him, that where the law. required 


- himſelf. Such a ſpeech from a PROM who 


o 
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therefore joined their hands, and renewed their flight: Lean 
ing was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided! 
the perſpicuity of Learning. They ſoon reached the dwellin 
of Jupiter, and were ſo endeared to each other, that they ling 


converſe with the Graces, and Learning engaged Wit in 
ſervice of the Virtues. - They were now the favourites ofz 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet by the 
preſence. They ſoon after married, at the command q 
Jupiter, and hada numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences, 


On TRUTH and SINCERITY. 
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SPECTATOR, NO. 557.] 
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THERE is nothiog, ſays Plato, ſo delightful, as the hearing 
or ſpeaking of truth. For this reaſon there is no converſatia 
ſo agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who hears with 
out any intention to betray, and ſpeaks without any intentions 


Amons all the accounts which are given of Cato, I do nd 
remember one that more redounds to his honour than the i 
lowing paſſage related by Plutarch. As an advocate wal 
pleading the cauſe of his client before one of the Prætor, 


required the teſtimony of two perſons ; upon which the ade. 
cate inſiſted on the integrity of that perſon whom he had pr. 


two witneſſes he would not accept of one, 1 * it were Cato 


at at dhe head 


4 court of juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews us, 
ore than a thouſand examples, the high reputation this great 


— 


his ſincerity. | 


alined by the rules of converſation and good-breeding, there 
not a more ſhining virtue in the whole catalogue of ſocial 
ies. A man hewever ought to take great care not to 
liſh himſelf out of his veracity, nor to refine his behaviour 
the prejudice of his virtue. | | | 


jon of the great Britiſh preacher. I ſhall beg leave to tranſ- 
ibe out of it two or three ſentences, as a proper introduction 
a very curious letter, which I ſhall make the chief enter- 
inment of this ſpeculation. - - | 
« The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity, that generous 
negrity of nature, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which always 


a 


ones true greatneſs of mind, and is uſually accompanied 
th undaunted courage and reſolution, is in a great meaſure 


pſt among us. 


ity and compliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may fay) of ex- 
reſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man that lived an 
ge or two ago ſhould return into the world again, he would 
ally want a dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
uguage, and to know the true intrinſic value of the phraſe 
faſhion ; and would hardly, at firſt, believe at what a low 
ate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſhons of kindneſs imaginable 
0 — paſs in current payment; and when he ſhould 
me to underſtand it, it would be a great while before he 
buld bring himſelf with a good countenance, and a good con- 


m way.” ＋ 5 : | | 
I Have by me a letter which I look upon as a great 
unoſfity, and which may ſerve as an exemplification to the 
dregoing paſſage, cited out of this moſt excellent prelate. 


— DOS à little after, his arrival in 
* * „» 85 | NA 


— 


© MasTER, tl 


THE people where I now am, have tongues further from 
cir hearts than from London to Bantam, and thou knowe 
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an had gained among his contemporaries upon the account 


Wax ſuch an inflexible integrity is a little Ghened and | 


Tuis ſubject is exquiſitely treated in a moſt elegant ſer- | 


« The diale& of converſation 1s -now-a-days ſo ſwelled with 


ence, to converſe with men upon equal terms and in their 


t 1s ſaid to have been written in King Charles II's reign, - 


- the 


men. | 


, 
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the inhabitants of one of theſe places do not know What is dd 
in the other. They call thee and thy ſubjects barbarians, bs 
cauſe we ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves a c 
lized people, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and mean another 
Truth they call barbarity, and falſehood politeneſs. Up 
my firſt landing, one who was ſent from the king of th 
place to meet me, told me, That he was extremely ſorry 
the ſtorm I had met with juſt before my arrival.“ Im 
troubled to hear him grieve and afflict himſelf upon my 
count; but in leſs than a quarter of an hour he ſmiled; a 
was as merry as if nothing had happened. Anotherwhi 
came with him, told me by my interpreter, He ſhould 
glad to do me any ſervice that lay in his power.“ Uf 
which I defired him to carry one of my -portmanteay 
for me; but inſtead of ſerving me according to his promils 
he laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged, the firſt week 
at the houſe of one who deſired me, To think myſelf at hom 
and to conſider his houſe as my own,* Accordingly 1 
next morning began to knock down one of the walls of it, 
order to let in the freſh air, and had packed up ſome of th 
houſhold-goods, of which I intended to have made theea pr 
ſent ; but the falſe varlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to work 
but he ſent word to deſire me to give over, for that he woul 
have no ſuch doings in his houſe. I had not been long in ti 
nation, before I was told by one, for whom I had aſked a'cer 
tain favour from the chief of the King's ſervants, whom the 
here call the lord-treaſurer, that I had Eternally oblige 
him.“ I was fo ſurpriſed at this gratitude, that I could no 
forbear ſaying What ſervice is there which one man can d 
for another, that can oblige him to all eternity ?? However 
only aſked him for my reward, that he would lend mel 
eldeſt daughter during my ſtay in this country; but I quiel 
found that he was as treacherous as the reſt of his country 


Ar my firſt going to Court, one of the great men a 
put me out of countenance, by aſking ten thouſand pardon 
me for only treading by accident upon my toe. They e 
this kind of lie a compliment; for when they are ci 

great man, they tell him untruths for which thou woulge 
order any of thy officers of ſtate to receive an hundred bon 
upon his foot, I do not know how I ſhall negociate any tluny 
with this people, ſince there is ſo little credit to be given 
them. When I go to ſee the King's ſcribe, I am general 
told that he is not at home, though perhaps I ſaw him go un 


* 


4 
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:: houſe almoſt the very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
zncy that the whole nation are phyſicians, for the firſt queſtion 
hey always aſk- me, is, how I do: I haye this queſtion put to 
ne above a hundred times a day. Nay, they are not only 
jus inquiſitive after my health, but wiſh it in a moſt ſolemn 
nanner, with a full glaſs in their hands, every time I fit down 
ith them at table, though at the ſame time they would per- 
made me to drink their liquors in ſuch quantities as I have 
ound by experience will make me ſick. They often pre- 
end to pray for thy health alſo in the ſame manner; but I 
we more reaſon to expect it from the goodneſs of thy con- 
Etution, than the fincerity of their wiſhes. - May thy ſlave 
ſcape in ſafety from this double-tongued race of men, and 
ire to lay himſelf once more at thy feet in the royal city f 
bantam.” | | 


TRUTH and FALSEROOD, an ALLEGORY. 
— — a 


TRAMBLER, NO. 96.] 


T is reported of the Perſians, by an ancient writer, that the 
m of their education conſiſted in teaching youth to ride, to | 
dot with the bow, and to ſpeak truth.” 3 3 | 
Tus bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, but it would 
re been happy if we had been informed by what arts vera- M 
was ner and by what preſervatives a Perſian mind 
w ſecured agAnſt the temptations of falſehood. | 
TyzRs are, indeed, in the preſent corruption of mankind, - 
ly incitements to-forſake truth: the — of palliating our 
n faults, and the convenience of impoſing on the ignorance 
* 3 Os ſo W occur; Þ many Ta 4 
CP ©1ils are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent gratifications + 
0 * Prein g ptained 
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obbdined by craft and deluſſon, tht"vety few of thoſe 
are much entangled in life, have pine and co rn 
to ſupport them in the ſteady prachſsee of pen veracity.” 
I order that all men may be taught 40 froth; it 
neceſſary that all likewiſe ſhould learn td hewr it; eg 
ſpecies of falſehood is more frequent than flattery, to Whid 
the coward is betrayed by fear, the dependent by interall 
and the friend by tenderneſs : Thoſe who are neither ſeryi 
nor timorous, are yet deſirous to beſtow pleaſtife ;* a6d will 
unjuſt demands of praiſe continue to be made, there will 
ways be ſome whom hope, fear, or kindneſs will diſpoſe 4 
pay them. 
Tue guilt of falſehood is very widely extended, and m 
whom their conſcience can ſearcely charge with ſtoopitig 
a ſie, have vitiated the morals of others by their vanity, al 
patronize the vice which they believe themſelves to abhor, WM 
TRUTH is, indeed, not often welcome, for its n 


it is generally unpleaſing, becauſe contrary to our wiſe : 


_ to the we 411 the" eyes If heaven were turned I 


ed, by which the reluctande againſt truth may be gyercome 


and oppoſite jo our practice; and as our attention natural 
follows oufMtereſt, we hear unwillingly what we are afraid 
know, and ſoon forget what we have no inclination to impreſ 


on our memories. 6 
For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have heed inven 


and as phyſic is given to children in confeRians, *precepl 
have been hidden under a thoafand appearances, that ma 
kind may be bribed by pleaſure to eſcape deſtruction. 
Wyrls the world was yet in its infancy, Truth xl 
among mortals from above, and Falſchood from below. Tü 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Wiſdom 3 F altehood 
progeny of Folly impregnated by the Wind. They ach 
with equal cont nce: to ſeize the dominion of the new 6 
tion, and as r ehnmty and their force were well Nu 


conteſt. 
Taurb ſeemed ebnlclbnn of ſuperior pocher 


claim, and thefefbre came on towering and majeſtie, M 
and alone; Reaſon indeed always "attended - her, but ape ire 
her follower, rather than companion. Her, march 4 
and ſtately, but her motion Was peFpetyally progrefhii 
when once ſhe had grounded her foot, Neef. B wm ? 2 


could force her to retire. 
Fatsz 00D always coddarbices ha y we wien 
8 85 
„ | ids. 2 1 
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titudes of Truth; and Was very 2 
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mickry. She was ſurrounded, animated, and wg ge: by 
innumerable legions of * and paſſions, but, like other 
feeble commanders, was obliged often to receive law from her 
allies. Her motions were ſudden, irregular, and violent ; for 
ſhe had no ſteadinefs nor conſtancy. She often gained con- 
queſts by haſty incurſions, which the never hoped to _ by 
her own ftrength, but maintained by the help pf the paſſions, 
whom ſhe generally found reſolute and faithful: | 

IT ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met in full op- 
polition. In theſe encounters, Falſehood always inveſted her 
head with clouds, and commanded Frand to place ambuſhes 
about her. In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Impudence, 
and the quiver of Sophiſtry rattled on her ſhoalder. All the 
paſlions attended at her call; Vanity clapped her wings be- 
fore, and Obſtinacy ſupported her behind. Thus guarded 
and ated, ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Truth, and Tome- 
times waited the attack: but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh 
2t a diſtance, perpetually ſhifted her ground, and let fly her 
arrows in different directions; for ſhe cohftantly found that 
ker ſtrepgth failed, whenever the eye of Truth darted full 
pon her. WIE | 

'Tevrn had the awful #ſpe&t though not the thunder of 
der father, and when the long continuance of the conteſt 
brou#ht them near to one another, Falſehood let the arms of 
Sophifiry fall from her grafp, and holding up the ſhield of 
Impudence with both her hands, theltered herſelf among the 
pathons., 8 1 

Tabr n, though ſhe was oſten wounded, always recovered 
n a ſhort time; but it was common for the ſlighteſt hurt re- 
wyed by Falſehood, to ſpread its malignity to the neigh- 
Nane parts, and to burſt open again when it ſeemed to have 

een cured. nt A 
"Falsef60D, in a ſhoft tine, fond byexgerience, that her 
iperiority - conſiſted only Injahgacelerity of her contle, and 
tle changes of 'h6r-poltfire; erefvre” ordered Safpicion 
„ bear the gtoqnd before Ver, and avoided with great care 
W<roſs the way bF Pruth, who, as ſhe never varied her point, 
but moved coptititly upon the fame line, was eafily lapel 
dy the oblique and Ueſultory movements, the qulck retreats 
active doubles which Falſehood always practiſed, when 
enemy began to raiſe terror by her approach. . 

Ir this procedtite, Falſchtod every hour encroached upon 

e world, and extended her empire through all climes and 

ons. Wherever ſhe carried her victories, ſhe left the 

* F -  paſons 
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paſſions in full authority behind her ; who were ſo well pleaſe 
with command, that they held out with great obſtinacy when 
Truth came to ſeize: their poſts, and never failed to retard 
her progreſs, though they could not always ſtop it: they 
yielded at laſt with great reluctance, frequent rallies, and (ul. 
len ſubmiſſion ; and always inclined to revolt when Truth 
ceaſed to awe them by. her immediate preſence. WE. 4. 
| TxrvuTH, who when ſhe firſt deſcended from the heavenly 
palaces, expected to have been received by univerſal acclz- 
mation, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with obedience, and 
invited to ſpread her influence from province to province, 
now found, that wherever ſhe came ſhe mult force her paliage, 
Every intellect was precluded by 8 and every heart 
pre-occupied by paſſion. She indeed advanced, but ſhe ad- 
vanced flowly, and often loſt the conqueſts which the left be. 
hind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the appetites, that ſhook 
off their allegiance, and ranged themſelves again under the 
banner of her enemy. . 
Turk, however, did not grow weaker by the ſtruggle, 
for her vigour was unconquerable; yet ſhe was provoked to 
ſee herſelf thus bailed and impeded by an enemy, whom the 
ara but 
ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weakneſs, and artifice, She 
therefore, in the anguiſh of diſappointment, called upon he 
father Jupiter to re-eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and leave man- 
kind to the diſorder and miſery which they deſerved by ſub 
mitting willingly to the uſurpation of Falſehood. 

Jur1TER compaſſionated the world too much to grant bs 
requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her labours and mitigate he 
vexation. He commanded her to conſult the Muſes E whal 
methods ſhe might obtain an eaſier reception, and reign wii 

cout the toil of inceſſant war. It was then diſcovered that Jt 
.- obſtructed her own progreſs by the ſeverity of her aſpedt, an 
the ſolemnity of her diftates; and that men would ney 
willingly admit her, till they ceaſed to fear her, ſince by git 
ing themſelves up to Falſehood they ſeldom made any facn 
fice of their eaſe or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape thi 
was moſt engaging, and always ſuffered herſelf to be drelle 
and painted by Deſire. The Muſes wove in the looms 
Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, like that in which Fa 
hood captivated her admirers : with this they inveſted Tru. 
and named her Fiction. She now went out again to conqil 
with more ſucceſs; for when ſhe demanded entrance of 0 


A > - Paſſions, they often miſtook her for Falſchood, and deliver 


looked on with contempt, and who had no 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR, 3 
ap their charge: but when ſhe had once taken poſſeſſion, ſne 
was ſoon diſrobed by Reaſon, and ſhone out in her original 
form with native effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity. 
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On Lying. 
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WIEN Ariftotle was once aked, what a man could gain 
by uttering falſehoods; he replied, not to be credited when 
ke ſhall tell the truth.” | 

Taz character of a liar is at once ſo hateful and contempt- 
ible, that even of thoſe who have loſt their virtue it might be 
expected, that from the violation of truth they ſhould be re- 
trained by their pride. Almoſt. every other vice that diſ- 
graces human nature, may be kept in countenance by ap- 
plauſe and aſſociation: the corrupter of virgin innocence ſees 
himſelf envied by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by the 
yomen : the drunkard may eafily unite with beings, devoted 
like himſelf to noiſy merriment or filent inſenſibility, who wall 
celebrate his victories over the novices of intemperance, boaſt 
temſelves the companions of his proweſs, and tell with rap- 
ture of the multitudes, whom unſucceſsful emulation has 
lurried to the grave: even the robber and the cut-throat have 
their followers, who admire their addreſs and intrepidity, 
beir ſtratagems of rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 

Taz liar, and only the, liar, is invariably, and univerſally 
leſpiſed, KS. nr and diſowned: he has no domeſtic con- 
lations which he can oppoſe to the cenſure of mankind, he 
an retire to no fraternity, where his crimes may ſtand in the 
place of virtues ; but is given up to the hiſſes of the multitude, 
uthout friend and without apologiſt It is the peculiar N 

| ry | 


Ix is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally de. 

teſted, ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt that none ſhoult 
expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, without an 
adequate temptation : and that to guilt ſo eaſily detected, and 
ſo ſeverely puniſhed, an adequate temptation would not readily 


_ 


malignity : but they 
which is moſt common, and, perhaps, not leaſt miſchievous 
which, fince the moraliſts have not given it a name, I ta 
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can the ſociety of hell ſubſiſt without it.” 


be found. 


Yer fo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and contempt, 
truth is frequently violated; and ſcarcely the -moſt vigilant 
and unremitted circumſpection will ſecure him that mixes 
with mankind, from being hourly deceived by men, of 
whom it can ſcarcely be imagined that they mean any 
injury to him, or profit to themſelves; even where the ſub 
je& of converſation could not have been expected to put the 
paſſions in motion, or to have excited either hope or tear, 
or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to induce any man to put hi 
reputation in hazard, however little he might value it, or 
overpower the love of truth, however weak might be its 


influence. | 


Tre caſuiſts have. very diligently diſtinguiſhed lies ing 


their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various 
have, I think, 


diſtinguiſh as the Lie of Vanity. 


To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the falſehoot 
which every man perceives hourly playing upon his "ea 
and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſuceels 
To the lie of commerce, and the he of 2 vaAg the motive 
ſo apparent, that they are ſeldom negligently or implicith 
received: ſuſpicion is always watch ices 
intereſt; and whatever the hope of gain, or deſire of mil. 
chief, can prompt one man to aſſert, another is by 
equally cogent incited to refute : but vanity pleaſes herſell 
with ſuch ſſight gratifications, and looks forward to pleaſum 
ſo remotely conſequential, that her practices raiſe no alarm 
and her ſtratagems are not eafily difeavered.  — | 

VaniTyY 15, indeed, often ſuſfered to paſs unpurſued bj 
ſuſpicion ; beeauſe he that would watch her motions, cal 
never be at reſt : fraud and malice are bounded in their in 
fluence ; ſome opportunity of time and place is ang 


generally omitted thi 


dition of falſehood, to be equally deteſted by the good and bag: 
»The devals,* ſays Sir Thomas Brown, do not tell lis 
to one another; for truth is neceſſary to all ſocieties; not 
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WM (hci: agency; but ſcarce any man is abſtracted one moment 
bon his yanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no E. 
e tions, is generally inclined to ſeek them in falſehoods. | 
Ir is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, that every man 
has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though it were only 
n having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 

a sven an accidental advantage, ſince it neither implies 
4 neric nor confers dignity, one would think ſhould not be 
y defired ſo much as to be counterfeited ; yet even this vanity, 
tiling as it is, produces innumerable narratives, all equally 
„le; but more or leſs credible, in proportion to the {kill 
ntl or confidence of the relater. How many may a man of dif- 
 fuive converſation count among his - acquaintances, whoſe 
of lives have been ſignalized by numberleſs eſcapes; who never 
ny croſs the river but in a ſtorm, or take a journey into the 
by country without more adventures than befel the knight-errants 
of ancient times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted - caſtles! 
how many maſt he know, to whom portents and prodigies 
zre of daily occurrence; and for whom nature is hourly 
working wonders inviſible to every other eye, only to ſupply 

them with ſubjects of canverſation ! 8 
OTHERS there are that amuſe themſelves with the diſſemi- 
ration of falſehood, at greater hazard of detection and diſ- 
grace ; men marked out by ſome unlucky planet for univerſa] 
confidence and friendſhip, who have been conſulted in every 
lificulty, entruſted with every ſecret, and ſummoned to every 
tranſaction : it is the ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun 
al companies with noiſy information; to ſtill doubt, and 
tverbear oppoſition, ' with certain knowledge or authentic 

Intelligence. A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory 
ink imagination, is often the oracle of an-obſcure club, and, 
Wl time diſcoyers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearers with 
incontrouled; authority; for if a public queſtion be ſtarted, 
e was preſent at the debate; if a new faſhion be mentioned, 
le was at court the firſt day, of its appearance; if a new per- 
brmance of literature draws the attention of the public, he 
las patroniſed the author, and ſeen his work in manuſcript; 
f a criminal of eminence be condemned to die, he often 
predicted his fate, and endeavoured his reformation ; and 
who that lizel at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, will 
are to contradit a man, who reports from his own eyes and 
ars, and to whom all perſons and affairs are thus intimately 


bonn? & en 8 
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themſelves. 8 


which the writer can never ſee, and conjectures of which he 
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Tujis kind of falſehood is generally ſucceſsful for a time, 
- becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and caution ;' the 
reception of one ſtory 1s always an incitement to the forgery 
of another leſs probable; and he goes on to triumph over 
tacit credulity, till pride or reaſon riſes up againſt him, and 
his companions will no longer endure to ſee him wiſer than 


„ 2 57 % Jv x towed — 


Ix is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe” fiction; 
intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are led off by the 
purſuit of honour from their attendance upon truth :- their 
narratives always imply ſome conſequence in favour of their 
courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, their familiarity 
with the learned, or their reception among the great; they 
are always bribed by the 2 pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves 
ſuperior to thoſe that ſurround them, and receiving the 
homage of filent attention and envious admiration. 

Bur vanity is ſometimes excited to fyftion by leſs viſible 
gratifications : the preſent age abounds with a race of liars 
who are content with the conſciouſneſs of falſehood, and 
whoſe pride 13 to deceive others without any gain or glory 
to themſelves. Of this tribe it is the ſupreme pleaſure to 
remark a lady in the playhouſe or the park, and to publiſh, 
under the character of a man ſuddenly enamoured, an adver- 
tiſement in the news of the next day, containing a minute 
deſcription of her perſon and her dreſs. From this artahce, 
however, no other effect can be expected, than perturbations 


can never be informed: ſome miſchief, however, he hope 
he has done: and to have done miſchief, is of ſome im- 
portance. He ſets his invention to work again, and 1 
duces a narrative of a robbery, or a murder, with all the 
circumſtances of time and place accurately adjuſted. This 
is a jeſt of greater effect bo longer duration: if he fixes hu 
- ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may for ſeveral days keepa 
wife in terror for her huſband or a mother for her ſon and 
pleaſe himfelf with reflecting, that by his abilities and ad- 
dreſs ſome addition is made to the miſeries of life. 

Trax is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland, by which 
Leaſing-making was capitally puniſhed. I am, indeed, far 
from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the number of 
executions ;' yet cannot but think, that they who deſtro 
the confiderice of ſociety, weaken the credit of intelligence, 
and interrupt the ſecurity of life ; harraſs the delicate with 


ſhame, 
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ſame, and perplex the timorous with alarms; might very 
properly be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes by denun- 
ciations of a whipping-poſt or pillory : ſince many are 
ſo inſenũble of right and wrong, that they have no ſtandard 
of action but the law; nor feel guilt, but as they dread 
puniſhment. | | | | 


Ox TRE SAME. 
—— 


. [LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] 
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[ REALLY know nothing more criminal, more mean, and 
more ridiculous, than lying. It is the production either, of 
malice, cowardice, or vanity ; and generally. miſſes of its 
aim in every one of theſe views; for lies are always detected 
boner or later. If I tell a malicious lie, in order to affect 
any man's fortune or character, I may indeed injure him for 

ſome time; but I ſhall be ſure to be the greateſt ſufferer at 
lat; for as ſoon as ever I am detected (and detected I moſt 
certainly ſhall be) I am blaſted for the infamous attempt; 
and whatever is ſaid afterwards, to the diſadvantage of that 
perſon, however true, paſſes for calumny. If I lie, or equi- 
vocate, for it is the ſame thing, in order to excuſe myſelf 
for ſomething that I have ſaid or done, and to avoid the 
danger or the ſhame that I apprehend from it, I diſcover at 

once my fear, as well as 'my falſehood, and. only increaſe, 
intead of avoiding, the danger and the ſhame ; I ſhow myſelf - 
to be the loweſt and the meaneſt of, mankind; and.am ſure to 

be always treated as ſuch, Fear, inſtead of avoiding, invites 
langer; for Concealed cowards will inſult. known, ones. If 
one has had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is ſome- 
thing noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way af 
ning for it, and. the only way of being forgiven. | Equi- 
ating, evading, ſhuffling, in order to remove a preſent 
| 5 | * danger 
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danger or inconveniency, is ſomething ſo mean, and betrays 
ſo much fear, that whoever practiſes them, always deſerves 
to be, and often will be kicked. There is another fort of 
lies, inoffenſive enough in themſelves, but wonderfully ridi. 
culous; I mean thotie lies which a miſtaken yanity ſuggeſt, 
that defeat the very end for which they are calculated, and 
terminate in the, humiliation and confuſion of their author, 
who is ſure to be detected. Theſe are chiefly narrative and 
hiſtorical lies, all intended to do infinite honour to their au- 
_ thor. He is always the hero of his own romances ; he hay 
been in dangers from which nobody but himſelf ever eſcaped; 
he has ſeen with his own eyes, whatever other people have WI 
heard or read of; and has ridden more miles poſt, in one day, t 
than ever courier went in two. He is ſoon diſcovered, and WW p. 
as ſoon becomes the object of univerſal contempt and rid. i 
cule. Remember then, as long as you live, that nothing I 
but ri truth can carry you through the world, with either WM = 
your conſcience or your honour unwounded. It is not only 
your duty, but your intereſt : as a proof of which you may 
always obſerve, that the greateſt fools are the greateſt lian. 


For my own part, I judge of every man's degree of under- 
ſtanding by his truth, . 


G. oo ww iT _> Mo =. 
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| [SPECTATOR, NO, 307. ] 


TRE is ſomethi fablime, though very fanciful 
in Plato's . ſupreme Being, has truth is 
his body, and light his ſhadow.” According to this deni. 
tion, there is nothing ſo contradictory to his nature, as erm 
and falſehood. The Platoniſts had ſo juſt a notion of tht 
_— averſion to every thing that is falſe and erroneons 
that they looked.upon truth as no leſs neceſſary than virtue 
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to qualify a human ſoul for the enjoyment. of a ſeparate 
tate. For this reaſon, as they recommended moral duties to 
ualify and ſeaſon the will for à future life, ſo they preſcribed 
veral contemplations and ſcienceg to rectify the. under- 
fanding. Thus Plato has called mathematical demonftrations 
be cathartics or purgatives' of the ſoul, as being the mob 
roper means to cleanſe it from error, and to give it a xeliſh 
of truth; which is the natural food and nouriſhment of the 
E as virtue is the perfection and happineſs of 
the Will. "Ih < Wt 
THERE are many authors who have ſhewn wherein the 
malignity of a lie conſiſts, and ſet forth, in proper colours, 
the heinouſneſs of the offence. I fhall here conſider one 
particular kind of this crime, which has not been ſo much 
ſpoken to; I mean that abominable practice of party-lying. 
This vice is ſo very predominant among us at preſent, that a. 
man is thought of no principles, who does not propagate a 
certain ſyſtem of lies. The coffee-houſes are ſupported by 
them, the preſs is choked with them, eminent authors live 
upon them, Our bottle-converſation is ſo infected with them, 
that a party-lie is grown as faſhionable an entertainment as a 
lively catch or a merry ſtory : the truth of it is, half the 
great talkers in the nation would be ſtruck dumb, were this 
tountain of. difcgurle dried up, There is howeyer one ad- 
rantage reſulting from this deteſtable practice; the yery ap- 
pearances of truth are ſo little regarded, that lies are at pre- 
lent diſcharged in the air, and begin to hurt Bo body, When 
we hear a party - ſtory from a ſtrapger, we conſider whether 
he is a Whig or a tory that relates it, and immediately con- 
clude they are words of cqurſe, in which the honeſt gentle- 
man deſigns to recommend his zeal, without any concern far 
his veracity. A man is lgoked upon as bereft of common 
ſenſe, that gives credit to the xelations of party writers; nay 
lis own friends ſhake their beads at him, and conſider him in 
no other light than as an afficious tool or a well-meaning 
ior. When it was formerly the faſhion. to huſband a, lie, 
and trump it vp in ſome extraordinary emergency, it gene- 
ally did execution, and was not a little ſervigeable to the 
action that made uſe of it; but at preſent every map is upon 
ws ng. he artince has been too Alien. Fr tp take 
ect, 2143 pt tan en 
I aayz: frequently. wondered to ſee men of probity, who. 
Fould ſcorn o utter a falſehood for their own particular ad- 
vantage, give 19 reagduly 1640-2 Bs when it becomes the your 
of 
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of their faction, notwithſtanding they are thoroughly ſenſible 


of it as ſuch, How is it poſſible for thoſe who are men of 
honour in their perſons, thus to become notorious liars in 
their party? If we look into the bottom of this matter, we 


may find, I think, three reaſons for it, and at the ſame time 


diſcover the inſufficiency of theſe reaſons to juſtify ſo crimi- 
nal a practice. © | 

In the firſt place, men are apt to think that the guilt of x 
he, and conſequently the. puniſhment, may be very much 
diminiſhed, if not wholly worn out, by the multitudes of 
thoſe who partake in it. Though the weight of a falſehood 
would be too heavy for one to bear ; it; grows light in their 
imaginations, when it is ſhared among many. But in this 
caſe a man very much deceives himſelf ; guilt, when it ſpreads 
through numbers, is not ſo properly divided as multiplied: 
every one is criminal in proportion to the offence which he 


- commits, not tothe number of thoſe who are his companions 


in it. Both the crime and the penalty lie as heavy-upon 
every individual of an unoffending multitude, as they would 
upon any ſingle perſon who had none to ſhare with him in 
the offence. In a word, tbe diviſion of guilt is like to that 
of matter; though it may be ſeparated into infinite portions, 
every portion ſhall have the whole eſſence of matter in it, 
_ conſiſt of as many parts as the whole did before it was 
ivided. 


Bur in the ſecond place, though multitudes, who join in 


a lie, cannot exempt themſelves from the guilt, they may 


from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of a lie is in a manner 
loſt and annihilated, when diffuſed among ſeveral thouſands; 
as a drop of the blackeſt tincture wears away and vanilhes, 
when mixed and confuſed in a confiderable body of water; 
the blot is ſtill in it, but is not able to diſcover itſelf. This 
is certainly a very great motive to ſeveral party offenders, 


who avoid crimes, not as they are prejudicial to their virtue, 


but to their reputation. It is enough to ſhew the weaknels 


of this reaſon, - which palliates guilt without removing 1t, 


that every man who is influenced by it declares himſelf in 


effect an infamous 3 prefers the appearance of vir- 
i 


tue to its reality, and is determined in his conduct neither by 


the diftates of his own conſcience, the ſaggeſtions of true 
honour, nor the principles of religion. 5 

Tux third and laſt great motive for men's joining in 3 
popular falſehood, or, as I have hitherto -»Ned it, a party- 
lie, notwithſtanding they are convinced c 5 ſuch, 12 ö 
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doing good to a cauſe which every party may be ſuppoſed 
to look upon as the moſt meritorious. The unſoundneſs of 
this principle has been ſo often expoſed, and is ſo univerſally 
acknowledged, that a man muſt be an utter ſtranger to the 
principles, either of natural religion or chriſtianity, who 
ſuffers himſelf to be guided by it. If a man might promote 
the ſuppoſed good of his country by the blackeſt calumnies 
and falſehoods, our nation abounds more in patriots than 
any other of the Chriſtian world. When Pompey was defired 
not to ſet ſail in a tempeſt that would hazard his life, It is 
neceſſary for me, ſays he, to fail, but it is not neceſlary for 
me to hve :? every man ſhould ſay to himſelf, with the ſame 
ſpirit, © It is my duty to ſpeak the truth, though it is not my 
duty to be in an office.” One of the fathers hath carried this 
point ſo high, as to declare, He would not tell a lie, though 
he were ſure to gain heaven by it.” However extravagant 
ſuch a proteſtatton may appear, every one will own, that a 
man may ſay very reaſonably, he would not tell a lie, if 
he were ſure to gain hell by it;' or, if you have a mind to 
ſoften the expreſſion, that he would not tell a lie to gain any 
temporal reward by it, when he. ſhould run the hazard of 
loſing much more than it was poſſible for him to gain. | 


Miscnityous FRaLics condemned. 
— 
[ADVENTURER, vo. 68. 


[T has beeny remarked, that the play of brutes is always a 
dock fight; and, perhaps, this is equally true of all the 
Ports that have been invented by reaſon for the amuſement of 
mankind, The celebrated games of antiquity were ſome- 
Wy more; the conflict was often fatal, and the pleaſure of 


the 
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the ſpectators ſeems to have been proportioned to the danger 
of the combatants : nor does it appear, that any ſportha 
been ſince contrived, which can gratify pure benevolence, 
or entertain without producing an oppoſition of intel. 
There are, indeed, many external advantages which it has 
never been thought unmoral to acquire, though an oppoſition 
of intereit is neceſſarily implied; adyantages, which, like z 
ſtake at cards, one party can only gain by the loſs of the 
other; for wealth and poverty, obſcurity and diltandtion, 
command and ſervitude, are mutually relative, and the ex- 
iſtence of each is by each reciprocally derived and given, 

Pray, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a conteſt; 
nor can the pleaſure of them that win, be imputed to à gf, 
minal want of denevolence in this ſtate of imperfechios 
merely becauſe it is enjoyed at the expence of thoſe who loſe, 
But as in bufineſs, it has never been held lawful to circum 
vent thoſe whom we deſire to excel; ſo in play, the chance 
of loſs and gain ought to be always equal ; at leaſt each party 
ſhould be apprized of the force employed againſt him; and 
if then he plays againſt odds, no man has a right to enquig 
ce motive, though a good man would decline to engage 

m. * 

THERE 1s, however, one ſpecies of diverſion which has 
not been generally condemned, though it is produced by a 
attack upon thoſe who have not voluntarily entered the liſt; 
who find themſelves buſfeted in the dark, and have neither 
means of defence nor poſſibility of advantage. 

Tn xs feats are atchieved by the knights-errant of mini, 
and known by the name of Frolics: under this name, indeed, 
many ſpecies of wanton cruelty have been practiſed, with- 
out incurring the infamy, or raiſing the indignation whud 
they deſerve; and it is extremely difficult to fix upon anj 
certain criterion, by which frolics may be diſtinguiſhed uit 
criminal and innocent. If we could diſcern effects while the) 
are involved in their cauſes, and aſcertain every remote cot 
ſequence of our own actions, perhaps theſe ſallies might bx 
allowed under the ſame” reſtrictions as raillery : the fa 
alarms and ridiculous diftreſs into which others are bett 
to make us ſport, ſhould be ſuch only as will be ſabjefts 
merriment even to the ſufferer when they are paſt, and * 
membered neither with reſentment nor regret: but as en 
action may produce effects over which human power has 
influence, and which human ſagacity cannot foreſee, 
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ſhould not lightly venture to the verge of evil, nor ſtrike at 
others with a reed, leſt like the rod of Moſes it become a 
ſerpent in our hands. | | 

DuRING the hard froſt in the year ubcext, four young 
gentlemen of conſiderable rank rode into an inn, near one of 
the principal avenues to this city, at eleven o'elock at night, 
without any attendant; and having GN uncommon 
concern about their horſes, and overlooked the proviſion that 
„aas made for them, called for a room; ordering wine and 
WF tobacco to be brought in, and declaring, that as they were 
to ſet out very early in the morning, it was 'not worth while 
togo to bed. Before the waiter returned, each of them had 
laid a pocket piſtol upon the table, which when he entered 
they appeared to be very ſolieitous to conceal, and ſhewed 
ſome confuſion at the ſurprize. They perceived with great 
ſatisfaction that the fellow was alarmed at his diſcovery ; 
and having upon various pretences calied him often into the 


ne ww Þ iD + vo ww. nw- 


tu room, one of them contrived to pull out a maſk with his 
nd handkerchief from the pocket of à horſeman's coat. They 
ue dicourſed in dark and ambiguous terms, affected a buſy and 
oe anxious circumſpection, urged the man often to drink, and 


ſeemed deſirous to render him ſubſervient to ſome purpoſe 
which they were unwilling to diſcover. They endeavoured 
to conciliate his -will, by extravagant commendations 
of his dexterity and diligence, and encouraged ham to fami- 
larity, by aſking him many queſtions : he was, however, 
kill cautious and reſerved ; one of them, therefore, pre- 
tending to have known his mother, put a crown into his 
hand, and ſoon after took an opportunity to aſk him at what 
our a ſtage coach, the paſſengers of which they intended to 
bunbug, ſet out in the morning, whether it was full, and if 
it was attended with a guard. | 

Tux man was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; and 
though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved to diſcover 
the ſecret. Having evaded the queſtions with as much 
at as he could, he went to his maſter, Mr. Spiggot, who 
13 bed, and acquainted him with what he had 

erved, 

Mx. Sricgor immediately got up, and held a conſulta- 
ton with his wife what was to be done. She adviſed him 
mmediately to ſend for the conftable with proper aſſiſtants, 
ad ſecure them: but he conſidered, as this would probably 
fevent a robbery, it would deprive him of an opportunity 
o gain a very conſiderable ſum, 5 

. . ti 
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' titled to upon their conviction, if he could apprehend them 
after the fact; he, therefore, very prudently called up four or 
five of the oſtlers that belonged to the yard, and having com- 
municated his ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them to enlif 
under his command as an eſcort to the. coach, and to watch. 
the motions of the highwaymen as he ſhould direct. But 
mine hoſt alſo wiſely conſidering, that this expedition would 
be attended with certain expence, and that the profit which 
he hoped was contingent, acquainted the paſſengers with their 
danger, and propoſed that a guard ſhould be hired by a vo- 
luntary contribution; a propoſal, to which, upon a fight of the 
robbers through the window, they readily agreed. Spiggo 
was now ſecured againſt pecuniary loſs at all events, and 
about three o'clock the knights of the frolic, with infinite fa: 
tisfaction, beheld five paſſengers, among whom there was but 
one gentleman, ſtep into the coach, with the aſpect of criminals 
going to execution; and enjoyed the ſignificant ſigns which 
paſſed between them and the landlord, concerning the precau! 
tions taken for their defence. 
As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed highwaymen 
paid their reckoning in great haſte, and called for their horſes: 
care had _— been taken to ſaddle them; for it was nat 
Mr. Spiggot's deſire that the adventurers ſhould go far before 
they executed their purpoſe ; and as ſoon as they departed he 
prepared to follow them with his poſſe. He was, indeed; 
greatly ſurpriſed to ſee that they turned the contrary way 
when they went out of the inn yard ; but he ſuppoſed they 
might chuſe to take a ſmall circuit to prevent ſuſpicion, a 
they might eaſily overtake the coach whenever they would; he 
determined, however, to keep behind them; and, therefore, 
inſtead of going after the coach, followed them at a diſtance, 
till to his utter diſappointment he ſaw them perſiſt in a diffe 
rent rout, and at length turn into an inn in Piccadilly, where 
ſeveral ſervants in hvery appeared to have been waiting for 
them, and where his curiofity was ſoon gratified with theilt 
characters and names. i | 
In the mean time the coach proceeded in its journey. The 
panic of the paſſongers increaſed upon perceiving that tht 
guard which they had hired did not come up; and they bega 
to accuſe Spiggot, of having betrayed: them to the robbers tat 
a ſhare of the booty: they could not help looking every md 
ment from the window, though it was ſo. dark that a waggen 
could not have been ſeen at the diſtance of twenty yards 


every tree was miſtaken for a man and horſe ; the noiſe a 4 
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ehicle in which they rode was believed to be the trampling 
pf purſuers, —and they expected every moment- to hear the 
oachman commanded to ſtop, and to ſee a piſtol thruſt in 
among them with the dreadful injunction, Deliver your 
money.” | 

. far the diſtreſs, however great and unmerited, will 
e deemed ridiculous; the ſufferers will appear to have in- 
geniouſly tormented themſelves, by the ſagacity with which 
hey reaſoned from appearances intended to deceive them, 
and their ſolicitude to prevent miſchiefs which none would 
attempt. 

* it happened, that when the coach had got about two 
miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horſeman who rode 
ery hard, and called out with great eagerneſs to the driver to 
ſtop : this incident, among perſons who had ſuffered perpetual 
pprehenſion and alarm from the moment they ſet out, produced 
a proportionate effect. The wife of the gentleman was ſo 
errified, that ſhe ſunk down from her ſeat; and he was ſo 
much convinced of his danger, ſo touched at her diſtreſs, and 
o incenſed againſt the ruffian who had produged it, that, with- 
but uttering a word, he drew a piſtol from his pocket, and 
ſeeing the man parley with the coachman, who had now ſtop- 
ped his horſes, he ſhot him dead on the ſpot. 

Txt man, however, who had thus fallen the victim of frolic, 
mas ſoon known to be the ſervant of a lady who had paid 
arneſt for the vacant place in the ſtage ; and, having by {me 
iccident been delayed till it was ſet out, had followed it in 
| hackney-coach, and ſent him before her to detain it till ſhe 
ame up, 7 | 

Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are ſurpriſed that 
je did not ſooner reflect, that the company had ſufficient cauſe 
jor their fear and their precaution, and that the frolic was 
nothing more than a lie, which it would have been folly not 
d believe, and preſumption to diſregard. 8 


Tux next day, while the Bucks were entertaining a polite 1 


cle at White's, with an account of the farce they had played 
te night before, news arrived of the cataſtrophe. A ſudden 
onfuſion covered every countenance; and they remained 
ome time filept, looking upon each other, mutually accuſed, 
proached, ahd deed ; 

Ta1s favourable moment was improved by a gentleman, 
#ho, though ſometimes ſeen in that aſſembly, is yet eminent 
or his humanity and wiſdom. © A man,” ſaid he, who 
und himſelf bewildered in the intricacies of a * 

| Wnen 
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when the ſun was going down, would think himſelf happy ig 
clue ſhould be put into his hand, by which he might be l& 
out in ſafety : he would not, ſurely, quit it for a moment, bee 
cauſe it might poſſibly be recquered ; and if he did, would ro 
in perpetual danger of ſtumbling upon ſome other Wander lo- 
pa bringing a common calamity upon both. In the ma ho 
of life we are often bewildered, and darkneſs and danger (uti 
round us: but every one may at leaſt ſecure conſcience agaialMWſſour 
the power of accident, by adhering inviolably to that rule, Mall 
which we are enjoined to abſtain even from the appeataa i n 
of evil.” mal 
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1 F CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, that mankillſ: 
are no leſs, in proportion, accountable for the ill uſe gf war: 


dominion over creatures of the lower rank of beings, thay 
the exerciſe of tyranny over their owp ſpecies. The may 
entirely the inferior creation is ſubmitted to dur powely Wh 
more anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement8 
it ; and the rather, as the very condition of nature renden 
theſe creatures incapable of receiving any recompence in an 
ther life for their ill treatment in this. 5 
Ir is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which have qual 
ties moſt powerful to injure us, that they naturally avoid mas 
kind, and never hurt us upleſs provoked or necelliajed's 
hunger. Man, on t!t2 other hand, ſeeks out and purſusz gt 
the maſt inoffenſive animals, on purpoſe to perſecute-and > 
ſtroy them. ; 
Moy TaiGns thinks it ſome reflection upon human peru 
itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing beaſts aug 
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lacerate and worry one another. I am ſorry this temper is 
become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, 
from the obſervation which is made by foreigners of our be- 
loved paſtimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the ike. We 
ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of any thing 


our children are bred. up, and one of the firſt pleaſures we 
allow them, is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor animals: 
almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible of what life is ourſelves, we 
make it our ſport to take it from other creatures. I cannot 
hut believe a very good uſe might be made of the fancy which 
children have for birds and inſects. Mr. Locke takes notice 
of a mother who permitted them to her children, but rewarded 
r puniſhed them as they treated them well or ill. This was 
vo other than entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of 
bumanity, and improving their very diverſions to a virtue. 

I Fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the com-: 
mon notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to deſtroy ſome ſort 
f birds, as ſwallows or martins ; this opinion might poſſibly 
priſe from the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us by build- 
Ing under our roofs, ſo that it is a kind of violation of the 
laws of hoſpitality to murder them. As for robin- red- breaſts 
In particular, it is not improbable they owe their ſecurity to 
ie old ballad of the Children in the Wood. However it be, 
eo not know, I ſay, why this prejudice, well improved and 
pried as far as it would go, might not be made ta conduce 
0 the preſervation of man innocent creatures, which are now 
poſed to all the wantonneſz of an ignorant barbarity. | 
Tuba are other animals that have the misfortune, for no 
danner of reaſon, ta be treated as common enemies wherever 
und. The canceit that a cat has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt 
une lives in ten of the whole race: Scarce a boy in the ſtreets 
Wt has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was fa- 


ll 


e unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful domeſtic may 
x any cauſe for the general perſecution of qwls, (who are a 
It of feathered cats) or whether it be only an unreaſonable 
que the modgrns have taken to a ſerious countenance, I 
Au not determine, Though I am inclined to believe the 
mer; ſince I obſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for the de- 
con of frogs is becauſe they are like toads. Yet amidſt 
Uthe misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, it is ſome 
ppineſs that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 2 ; 
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play together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed to ſee them 


tiat has life, merely out of wantonneſs; yet in this principle 


kous for killing a monſter that had but three lives. Whether 
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little, it is not to be conceived to what unhęard- of torment 


bling, and weeping creature. lery 


rageous luxury, Thoſe who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide 


their appetite to their deſtruction. I know nothing mor 
* ſhocking or horrid than the proſpe& of one of their kitche! 


limbs of thoſe who were lain by his cruelty. 
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For ſkould our countrymen refine upon the French never þ 


owls, cats, and frogs may be yet reſerved. 

Wr we grow up to men, we have another ſuccefſionq 
ſanguinary ſports; in particular hunting. F dare not aa es 
a diverſion which has ſuch authority and cuſtom to ſupport it; 
but muſt have leave to be of opinion, that the agitation 
that exerciſe, with the example and number of the chaſer] 
not a little contribute to re ſiſt thoſe checks, which compaſſq; 
would naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. Ng 
ſhall I fay with Monfieur Fleury, that this ſport is a remain 
of the Gothic barbarity : but I muſt animadvert upon a cer: 
tain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and barbarons enough to ec 
derived from the Goths, or even the Scythians ; I mean N 


ſavage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon the ladies n 
quality, who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when they pi 


the kniſe in their hands to cut the throat of a helpleſs, tren ut 


Dueftuque cruentus, 

| Atque imploranti fimilis um 6 
hat lies beneath the knife, ICY 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


Bur if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is more 9 
and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, pig ea 
whipt to death, fowls ſewed up, are teſtimonies of our out 


their lives betwixt an anxious conſcience and a nauſeate 
ſtomach, have a juſt reward of their gluttony in the diſeaſes 
brings with it; for human favages, like other wild beaſts, Mn 
ſnares and poiſons in the proviſions of life, and are allured Mon 


covered with blood, and filled with the cries of creatures es. 
piring 1n tortures. It gives one an image of a giant's den 
romance, , beſtrewed with the ſcattered heads and mangitd 


Tux excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes of good 
nature in his writings than I remember in any author) ts 
ſaying of Cato to this effect, That it is no eaſy taſk ! 
preach to the belly, which has no ears.” Vet if (fays he) 
we are aſhamed to be ſo out of faſhion as not to offend, let 
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+ leaſt offend with ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill 
u animal for our proviſion, let us do it with the meltings of 
ompaſſion, and without tormenting it. Let us conſider, that 
tis in its Own nature cruelty to put a living creatùre to 
Jeath ; we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and perception.“ 
In the life of Cato the Cenſor,” he takes occaſion, from 
e ſevere diſpoſition of that man, to diſcourſe in this manner: 
It ought” to be eſteemed a happineſs to mankind, that our 
amanity has a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice, 
It is no more than the obligation of our very birth to prac- 
iſe equity to our own kind; but humanity may be extended 
rough the whole order of creatures, even to the meaneſt. 
Such actions of charity are the overflowings of a mild goqd- 
ature on all below us. It is certainly the part of a well- 
atured man to take care of his horſes and dogs, not only in 
xpectation of their labour, when they are foals and whelps, 
hut even when their old age has made them incapable of 
ſervice. | 
HisTory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation that rejected 
a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for a judiciary office, 
ly becauſe he had been obſerved in his youth, to take plea- 
ſure in tearing and murdering of birds. And of another that 
xpelled a man out of the ſenate, for daſhing a bird againſt 

e ground which had taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every one 
knows how remarkable the Turks are for their humanity in 
this kind: I remember an Arabian author, who has written a 
treatiſe to ſhow how far a man ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted"in a 
felart iſland, without any inſtruction, or ſo much as the fight 
if any other man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the 
e do vledge of philoſophy and virtue. One of the firit things 
de makes him obſerve is, that univerſal benevolence of nature 
u the protection and preſervation of its creatures; in imita- 
bon of which, the firſt act of virtue, he thinks his ſelf-taught 
ptiloſopher would of courſe fall into is, to relieve and aſſiſt all 
de animals about him in their wants and diſtreſſes. | 

Ovip has ſome very tender and patheric lines applicable 
bo this occaſion. - | 


Quid meruiffis, oves, placidum pecus, ingue tegendes 
Natum homines, pleno guæ fertis in ubere nectar ? 
Mollia que nobis weftras welamina lanas 
Præbetis; vitaque magis quam morte juvatis. 

Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, 
linscuum, fimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
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And to the hatchet yietd thy huſbandman, 


| -Y clares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where Me * 
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Inmemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Di potuit, cur vi dempto modo pondere aratri, wy 
Ruricolam ma#are ſuum —— _ Met. I. xv. v. 1 

Datm malt cunſut vit, quam ſe parat ille cruori 

- "Tmpius himand, vituli qui guttura cultro 45 

Rumpit, & immotas freebet mugitibus aures ! 

Aut qui vagitus fqmiles puerilibus hadum 

Edentem gugulare poteft /—— Ib, v. ly: 


The ſheep was facrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unreſiſting innocence. 
A patient uſeful creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her murderer; 
And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 
A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt ad vantage when ſhe dies. 3 
How did the-toiling ox his death deſerve ? 
A downright fimple drudge, and born to ſerve. 
O tyrant ! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; _ 
Wen thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who till'd, 
And ploegh'd with pains, thy elfe ungrateful field? 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck with which the ſurly clods he broke; 


Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began? 
— "Gs — — 
What more advance can mortals make in ſin, 
90 near perfection, who with blood begin! 
Deaf to the calf that hes beneath the Enife, 
Looks up; and from her butcher begs her life: 
Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, ö 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 1 
And imitates, in vain, thy children's cries. II 
1 * DxybEx. 


Perhaps that voice or cry, ſo nearly reſembling the hamat 
with which providence has endued fo many different animal 
might purpoſely be given them to move our pity, and pe 
vent thoſe cruelties we are too apt to inflit on our 
creatures. 


THreRE is a paffige in the book of Jonah, when Gol dt 
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n compaſſion of the Creator, which extends to the theaneſt 
nk of his creatures, is expreſſed with wonderful tenderneſs. 


ore than fix-ſcore thouſand perſons—and alſo much cattle?” 
nd we have in Deuteronomy a precept of great good-nature 
this fort, with a bleſſing in form annexed to it, in theſe 
us; © If thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the way, thou ſhalt 
| take the dam with the young: But thou ſhalt in any wiſe 
tthe dam go, that it may be well with thee, and that thou 
weſt prolong thy days.” 


thoſe animals that ſerve us. As for ſuch as are mortal or 
ious, we have a right to deſtroy them; and for thoſe that 
neither of advantage or prejudice to us, the common en- 
ment of life is what I cannot think we _ to deprive 
m of. 

Tais whole matter, with regard to each of theſe conſider- 
hens, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one of the Perſian 
des of Pilpay, with which I ſhall end this paper. 

*A TRAVELLER paſſing through a thicket, and ſeeing a 
ſparks of fire, which ſome paſſengers had kindled as 

at that way before, made up to it. On 2 ſudden the ſparks 


tin flames. The adder intteated the traveller's aſſiſtance, 
bo tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and drew 
u out: he then bid him go where he pleaſed, but never 
re be hurtful to men, fince he owed his life to a man's 
ppaſſion. The adder, however, prepared to fling him, and 


I ſhall do no more (faid the adder) than what you men 
hc every day, whoſe cuſtom it is to requite benefits with 
made, If you cannot deny this truth, let us refer it to 
irt we meet · The man conſented, and ſeeing a tree, put 
queſtion to it, in what manner a good turn was to be re- 
penſed? If you mean according to the uſage of men 
plizd the tree) by its contrary: I have been ſtanding here 
le hundred years to protett them from the ſcorching ſun, 
in requital ey have cut down my branches, and are 
ky to (aw my body into planks. Upon this the adder in- 
$ the man, he aled to a ſecond evidence, which was 
, and immediately they met a cow. The fame de- 


ö 


{ 


kd was made, and much the fame anſwers given, that 


men it was certainly ſo. I know it (ſaid the cow) by 
Werperience ; for 1 3 6 this long _ 
* 


Should I not ſpare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 


To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gratitude owing | 


ght hold of a buſh, in the midſt of which lay an adder, and | 


ken he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to retaliate good with 
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fox, who, upon hearing the ftory in all its circumſtane 


| wy ſo much affected with that very pathetic ſpeech wh 


- myſelf to our college mutton again, without. ſome ins 
who has inſtituted the univerſal preying upon the weaker, 


the neceſſity of devouring one another. 
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with milk, butter, and cheeſe, and brought him beſides as 
every year; but now I am old, he turns me into this pally 
with a deſign to ſell me to a butcher, who will ſhortly ma 
an end of me. The traveller, upon this, ſtood confaunds 
but defired, of courteſy, one trial more, to be finally judy 
by the next beaſt they ſhould meet. This happened to bef 


could not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the adder to ent 
into ſo narrow a bag. The adder, to convince him, wen 
again; when the fox told the man he had now his enemy 
his power, and with that he faſtened the bag, and cruſhed hi 
to pieces. | 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


— — L ani 

e et 

[WORLD, NO. 190.] ed, 
U7 
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T CAN remember, when I was a young man at the univerl 


Ovid has put into the mouth of Pythagoras, againſt eating 
fleſh of animals, that it was ſome time beſore I could bm 


doubt, whether I was not making myſelf accomplice to 
murder. My ſcruples remained unreconciled to the com 
ting fo horrid a meal, till upon ſerious reflection I becal 
convinced of its legality, from the general order of nau 


one of her firſt principles; though to me it has ever appear 
an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe who could not! 
reſtrained by any want of materials from farniſhing ſupp 

for the ſupport of her various offspring, ſhould lay them und 


Bur though this reflection had force enough to dilpyt 
gorize me, before my companions had time to-make obſer 
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ns upon my behaviour, which could by no means have 
ed to my advantage in the world, I for a great while re- 
ned ſo tender a regard for my fellow-creatures, that I have 
eral times brought myſelf into imminent peril, by my at- 
ppts to reſcue perſecuted cats from the hands and teeth of 
ir worriers ; by endeavouring to prevent the engagement 
dogs, who had manifeſtly no quarrel of their own ;-and by 
ting butchers boys in mind, that as their ſheep were going 
die, they walked full as faſt as could be reaſonably expected, 
jout the cruel blows they were ſo liberal in beſtogring upon 

n. As I commonly came off by the worſt in theſe diſ- 
tes, and as I could not but obſerve that I often aggravated, 

er diminiſhed, the ill- treatment of theſe innocent ſufferers, 
jon found it neceſſary to conſult my own eaſe as well as 
wity, by turning down another ſtreet whenever I met with 
adyenture of thas kind, rather than be compelled to be a 
ator of what would ſhock me, or be provoked to run my- 
into danger, without the leaſt advantage to thoſe whom 1 
ud affilt, . ä 

nav kept ſtrictly ever ſince to this method of flying from 
ſight of cruelty, whenever I could find ground- room for 
and I have no manner of doubt, that I have more than 

t eſcaped the horns of a mad ox, as all of that ſpecies are 
led, that do not chuſe to be tormented as well as killed. 
vr on the other hand, theſe eſcapes of mine have very 


been led into ſuch a ſeries of blind allies, that it has 
0 matter of great difficulty to me to find my way out of 


arket, the proper reſidence of inhumanity. I have paid 
dy a {1x- and-eight-pence for non-appearance at the hour my 
yer had appointed for buſineſs ; and what would hurt ſome -- 
ple worſe than all the reſt, I have frequently arrived too 
for the dinners I have been invited to at the houſes of my 


LL theſe difficulties and diftreſſes, I began to flatter my- 
were going to be removed, and that 1 ſhould be left at | 
to purſue my walks through the ſtraiteſt and broadeſt 
„when Mr.gHogarth firſt publiſhed his prints upon the 
K of cruelty 3 but whatever ſucceſs ſo much ingenuity, 
Ked upon ſo much humanity, might deſerve, all the hopes 
built of ſeeing a reformation proved vain and fruitleſs. 


Fopolis more ſcenes of barbarity than perhaps are to be 
| G | | met 


quently run me into great inconveniences: I have ſome- 


I have been betrayed by my hurry into the middly of 


lorry to ſay it, but there fill remain in the ftreets of this 
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to complain of want of compaſſion in our law; the very wg 


I ſhould be enable 
calves, with their tails lopped cloſe to their bodies, and the 


would not be underſtood to impeach what is our only vill 
Prerogative as lords of the creation, an unbounded heenee 


tion, the only ſource from whence this pity 15 to flow, are 


| Ms winters ago, they ſuffered themſelves to be enter 


W N ne r bans man ſhould be 
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met with in all Europe befides. © Afia'is too well know 
compaſſion to brutes; and nobody who has read B ' 
wall wonder at me. for moſt — wiſhing that ME ba 
people were no crueller than Turks. 

.1 sH0vLD have apprehenſions of being gb at 1 were 


ſeeming contradictory to any idea of it; but I will venture 
own that to me it a rer ſtrange, that the man againſt wh 

to bring an action for laying alittle 
at my door, may with impunity drive by it half à de 


hinder parts covered with blood. He muſt have a paſſionfi 
neatneſs not to be envied, who does not think this A preit 
nuiſance than the ſight of a few cinders. 
KN not whether it is from the clergy's having Joak 
upon this ſubject as too trivial for their notice, that wel 
them more ſilent upon it than could be wiſhed, © The 878. 
TATOR has exclaimed againſt the cruelty of roaſting lobl 
alive, and of whipping pigs to death: but the misfortune! 
the writings of an Addiſon are ſeldom read by cooks 
butchers. - As to the thinking part of mankind, it has a 
been convinced, I believe, that however conformable to 
general rule of nature our devouring animals may beg (for 


teeth) we are nevertheleſs under indelible obligations to'p 
vent their ſuffering any degree of pain, more than is abloſut 
ly unavoidable; But this conviction hes in ſuch hands, thi 
fear not one poor creature in a million has ever fared't 
better for it, and I believe never will; ſince people of com 


I! 


far from inculcating it to thoſe beneath them, that a 


ablic theatre by the performances of an unhappy comp! 

0 ef who could only have been made actors by the 
moſt energy of whipcord and ſtarving. 
I'acxxnowLeDGE my. tenderneſs to be particularly aftec 
in favour of ſo faithful a creature as a dog; an animal o 
proaching to us in ſenſe, ſo dependent upon us for foppo 
and ſo „Een che friend of man, that he deſerves the N 
eſt and moſt gentle uſage. For no leſs than the whole Tate 
theſe animals I have been under the greateſt alarms, ever 
the tax upon dogs was firſt reported to be in 12 
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having, one ereature in his houſe in which he might conſide; 
but when I heard that officers were to be appointed, to knock 
out the brains of all theſe honeſt domeſtics, who ſnould pre- 
ſume to make their appearance in the ſtreets, without the 
paſſport of their maſter's” name about their en 1 became 
trioully concerned for them. 

Tu is enmity againſt dogs is pretended to be- uwe upon 
the apprehenſion of their . going oing mad: but an eafier remedy 
night be applied, by aboliſhing the cuſtom (with many others 

equally ingenious): of tying bottles and ſtones to their tails; by 
2 means (and in this one particular I muſt give up my 
clients) the unfortunate ſufferer becomes ſubject to theperſe- 
cations. of his o ſpecies, too apt to join the run againſt a 
brother in diſtreſs. But great allowance ſhould be made for 
an animal, who, in an intimacy of near fix thouſand years with 
man, has learned but one of his bad qualities. 

To conclude this ſubject, as I cannot but join in opinion 
vith Mr. Hogarth, that the frequency of murders among us 


ranks of people are ſo much aceuſtomed to, inſtead of multi- 
plying ſuch ſcenes, I Thould rather hope that ſome proper 
method might be fixed 7 either for preventing them, or 
removing them out of ght; ſo that our infants might not 
grow / up into the world in a familiarity with blood. If we 
may believe the naturaliſts; that a hon is a gentle ant 

his tongue has been dipped in blood, what precaution ooghr* 
we to uſe to prevent man from being inured to it, Who as 
ſuch a ſuperiority of power to do miſchief : be 


Surpriſing Inſtance of GRATITUDE. g Liox. 


[GUaRDIAN, xo. 139. 
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AxprooLes was the 1 was pro- 
tonſul of Afric. He had: been guilty of a fault, for which his 
* * death, had not he found an op- 

portunity 


3; greatly owing to thoſe ſcenes of cruelty which the lower 
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portunity to eſcape out of his hands, and fled into the defarty 
of Numidia. - As he was wandering among the barren ſands, 
and almoſt dead with heat and hunger, he ſaw a cave in the 
fide of a rock. He went into it, and finding at the farther end 
of it a place to fit down upon, reſted there tor ſome time, 
At length, to his great ſurpriſe, a huge overgrown lion en- 
tered at the mouth of the cave, and ſeeing a man at the upper 
end of it, immediately made towards him. Androcles gave 
himſelf for gone; but the lion, inſtead of treating him as he 
expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and, with a complaining 
kind of voice, fell a licking his hand. Androcles, after hay. 
ing recovered himſelf a little from the fright he was 1n, ob- 
ſerved the lion's paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by a large 
thorn that ſtuck in it. He immediately pulled it out, and by 
ſqueezing the paw very gently, made a great deal of corrupt 
matter run out of it, which probably freed the lion from the 
great anguiſh he had felt ſome time before. The lion left 
him upon receiving this good office from him, and ſoon after 
returned with a fawn which he had juſt killed. This he laid 
down at the feet of his benefactor, and went off again in pur- 
ſuit of his prey. Androcles, after having ſodden the fleſh of 
it by the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it until the lion had ſupplied him 
with another. He lived many days in this frightful ſolitude, 
the lion catering for him with great aſſiduity. Being tired 
at length with this ſavage ſociety, he was reſolved to deliver 
himſelf up into his maſter's hands, and ſuffer the worſt effects 


kind. His maſter, as was cuſtomary for the proconſul of 
Afric, was at that time getting together a preſent of all the 
large lions that could be found in the country, in order to ſend 
them to Rome, that they might furniſh out a ſhow to the 
Roman people. Upon his poor ſlave's ſurrendering. himſelf 
into his hands, he ordered him to be carried away to Rome as 
ſoon as the lions were in readineſs to be ſent, and that for is 
crime he ſhould be expoſed to fight with one of the lions in 
the amphitheatre, as uſual; for the diverſion of the people. 
This was all performed accordingly. Androcles, after ſuch a 
ſtrange run of fortune, was now in the area of the theatre, 
amidit thouſands of ſpectators, expecting every moment when 
his antagoniſt would come out upon him. At length a huge 
monſtrous lion leaped out from the place where he had been 
kept hungry for the ſhow. He advanced with great rage to- 
wards the man, but on a ſudden, after having regarded him 
2 little wiſtfully, fell to the ground, and crept towards * 


of his diſpleaſure, rather than be thus driven out from man- 
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with all the figns of blandiſhment and careſs. Androcles, 
after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered that it was his old Namidian 
friend, and immediately renewed his acquaintance with him. 
Their mutual congratulations were very ſurpriſing to the be- 
holders, who, upon hearing an account of the whole matter 
from Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the lion to 
be given up into his poſſeſſion.  ' Androcles returned at Rome 
the civilities which he had received from him in the deſarts of 
Afric. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man lead- 
ing the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, the people every where 
gathering about them, and repeating to one another, Hic eff 

lo Hopes hominis, hic eff homo medicus leonis : This is the lion 
who was the man's hoſt, this is the man who was the lion's 
phy ſician.“ | . 


On GooD-NATURE. 


—— 
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Max is ſubject to innumerable pains and ſorrows by the 
very condition of humanity, and yet, as if nature had not ſown 
evils enough in life, we are continually adding grief to grief, 
ud aggravating the common calamity by our cruel treatment 
of one another. Every man's natural weight of afflictions is 
full made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or in- 
Ritice of his neighbour. At the ſame time that the ſtorm beats 
on the whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one another. 
Har the miſery of human life might be gps, 6001 
ould men aJeviate the general curſe they lie under, by 
dutual offices of compaſſion, benevolence, and humanity. 
ere is nothing, therefore, which we ought more to encou- . 
age in ourſelves and others, than that diſpoſition of mind 
Mich, in our language, goes under the title of good- nature, 
ud which I ſhall chooſe for the ſubject of this day's ſpecu- 
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_ amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, 
makes even folly and impertinence ſupportable. 
World without good- nature, or ſomething which muſt bear its 
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| 1 
Goop-NATURE is mere agreeable in converſation that 
wit, and. gives. a certain air to the countenance which is more 


takes off, in ſome meaſure, from the deformity of vice, and 


„ „ © om a 


'THERE is no ſociety or converſation to be kept up in the 


Appearance, and ſupply its place. For this reaſon mankind F 
have been forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which WI , 
is what we.expreſs by the word good-breeding. For if we Wl { 
Examine thoroughly the idea of what we call ſo, we! ſhall find 
it to. be nothing elſe but good- nature, or in other terms, affa. 
bility, complallance, and eaſineſs of temper reduced inte m |, 
art. ; 
Tress exterior ſhows and appearances of humanity render 0 
a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when they are found. 
ed upon a real good-nature ; but without it are like hypocrily ar 
In religion, or a bare form of holineſs, which, when it is dil. op 
covered, makes a man more deteſtable than profeſſed impiety. ha 
Geop- NATURE is generally born with us: health, proſpe- d 


rity, and kind treatment from the world are great cheriſben re: 


of it; but nothing is capable of forcing it up, where it does pa 
not grow of itſelf. It is one of the bleſſings of a nappy con- {© 
ſtitution, which education may improve, but not produce. ec 
XENOPHON, in the life of his amagmaery prince, whom be i: 
deſcribes as a pattern for real ones, is always celebrating we bn 
philanthropy or good-natare of his hero, which he tells us def in: 
brought into the world with him, and gives many remarkanel n 
inſtances of it in his childhood, as, well as in all the ſeven 
arts of his life. Nay, on his death-bed he deſcribes him a 
eing leaſed, that while his ſoul returned to him who made 
it, his body ſhould incorporate with the great mother of al 
things, and by that means become beneficial to mankind. Ft 
- which reaſon he gives his ſons a poſitive order, not to enfhring 
it in gold or filver, but to lay it in the earth as ſoon as the 
was. gone out of it. | | 
Ax inftance of ſuch an overflowing of humanity, ſuch a 
exuberant love to mankind, could not have entered into tht 
imagination of a writer, who had not a ſoul filled with grea 
ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind. 
Ix that celebrated paſſage of Salluſt, where Cæſar and Cat 
are placed in ſuch beautiful but oppoſite lights, Czfar's cd 
racter is chiefly made up of good-nature, as iv ſhewed 168 


in all its forms towards his friends or his enemies, his ſerval 
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or dependants, the guilty, or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's 
character, it is rather awful than amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt 
agreeable to the nature of God, and-metcy to that of man. 
A being who has nothing to parton in himſelf, may reward 
every man according to his works; but he whoſe very beſt 
actions muſt be ſeen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reaſon, among all 
the monſtrous characters in human nature, there is none ſo 
| odious, nor indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 
a ſevere temper in a worthleſs man. 
| Ta1s part of good- nature, however, which conſiſts in the 
a pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be exerciſed only 
n doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too in the ordinary com- 
merce and occurrences of life; for in the publie adminiſtration 
of juſtice, mercy to one may be cruelty to others. — 
. {7 is grown almoſt into a maxim, that good- natured men 
are not always men of the moſt wit. This obſervation, in my 
opinion, has no foundation in nature. The greateſt wits 1 
have converſed with are men eminent for their humanity. I 
take therefore this remark to have been occaſioned by two 
reaſons: Firſt, becauſe ill · nature, among ordinary obſervers, 
paſſes for wit. A ſpiteful ſaying gratiſies fo many little paſ- 
kons in thoſe: who hear it, that it generally meets with a 
reception.” The laugh riſes upon it, and the man wno utters 
115 looked upon as a: ſhrewd ſatyriſt. This may be one rea- 
ſon why a great many pleaſant companions appear ſo ſurpriſ- 
ingly dull, when they have endeavoured to be merry in print; 
tie public being more juſt than private clubs or aſſemblies, in 
Uſtinguiihing between what is wit and what is ill- nature: 
AxOTHER reaſon why the good-natured man may ſome- 
times bring his wit in queſtion, is, perhaps, beeauſe he is apt 
to be moved with compaſſion for thoſe misfortunes or infirmt- 
ties which another would turn into ridicule, and by that means 
gein the reputation of a wit. The ill-natured man, though 
but of equal parts, gives himſelf a larger ſield to expatiate in; 
be expoſes thoſe: failings in human nature which che other 
vould caſt a veil over, laughs at vices which the other either 
excuſes or cohceals; gives utterance to reflections which the 
other ſtifles, falls indifferently upon friends or enemies, expoſes 
te perſon who has obliged him, 'and, in ſhort, ſticks at nothing 
tat may eftabliſh his character of a wit. It is no wonder 
terefore if he ſucceeds in it better than the man of humanity, 
% 2 perſon who makes uſe of indirect methods is more likely 
„grow rich than the fair trader. W 5 
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IN one of my laſt week's papers I treated of good - nature, ay 
it 15 the effect of conſtitution ; I ſhall now ſpeak of it as a mon 
virtue. The firſt may make a man eaſy in himſelf, and agree. 
able to others, but implies no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of 
it. A man is no more to be praiſed upon this account, than 
becauſe he has a regular pulſe or a good digeſtion. This 
good nature however in the conſtitution, which Mr. Dryden 
ſomewhere calls a milkineſs of bloed, is an admirable. ground- 
work for the other. In order therefore to try our good-natare, 
whether it ariſes from the body or the mind, whether it be 
founded in the animal or rational part of our nature; ina 
word, whether it be ſuch as is entitled to any other reward, 
beſides that ſecret ſatis faction and contentment of mind which 
is eflential to it, and the kind reception it procures us in the 
world, we muſt examine it by the following rules : 

FixsT, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity, in 
ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in adverſity; it 
otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing elſe but an iria. 
diation of the mind from ſome new ſupply of ſpirits, or a more 
Kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions 
a cunning ſolicitor, who would never aik a favour from a great 
man before dinner; but took care to prefer his petition ata 
time when the party petitioned had his mind free from care, 
and his appetites in good humour. Such a tranſient tempo- 
rary good-nature as this, is not that philanthropy, that love 
of mankind, which deſerves the title of a moral virtue. 

Tus next way of a man's bringing his good-nature to the 
teſt, is to conſider whether it operates according to the rules 
of reaſon and duty: For if, notwithſtanding its general bene- 
volence to mankind, it makes no diſtinction between its ob. 


| jects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the deſerving and 


undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, . 
£ | «1 
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it gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner, and lights upon any 
one rather by, accident than choice, it may paſs for an ami- 
able inſtinct, but muſt not aſſume the name of a moral virtue. 
Tus third trial of good-nature will be the examining 
ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it to our own 
diadvantage, and employ it on proper Mjects, notwithſtand- 
ing any little pain, want, or inconvenience, which may ariſe 
to ourſelves from it: In a word, whether we are willing to 
riſk any part of our fortune, or reputation, or health, or eaſe, 
for the benefit of mankind, Among all theſe expreſſions of 
good nature, I ſhall fingle out that which goes under the ge- 
neral name of charity, as it conſiſts in relieving the indigent; 
hat being a trial of this. kind which offers itſelf to us almoſt: 
al WY xt all times and in every place. _ 
e WH 1 5H0vLD propoſe it as a rule to every one who is provided 
of WI vith any competency of fortune more than ſufficient. for the 
an WJ recefiaries of life, to lay aſide a certain pioportion of his in- 
is WY come for the uſe of the poor. This I would look upon as an 
en offering to him who has a right to the whole, for the uſe of 
d. Wh thoſe whom, in the paſſage hereafter. mentioned, he has de- 
e, (cried as his own repreſentatives upon earth. At the ſame 
be WY time we ſhould manage our charity with ſuch prudence and 
ation, that we may not hurt our own friends or relations, 
d, hilt we are doing good to thoſe who are ſtrangers to us. | [ 
ch Tuts may poſlibly-be explained better by an example than 
he Wl by a rule. | . | 
Eucenius is a man of an univerſal good- nature, and ge 
in nerous beyond the extent of his fortune: bat withal ſo pru- 
kent in the economy of his affairs, that what goes out in 
a. larity is made up by good management. Eugenius has 
re i bat the world calls two hundred pounds a year; but never 
values himſelf above nineſcore, as not thinking he has a right: | 
eat I wthe tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable- 
ta Wes. To this ſum he frequently en. other voluntary ad- 
e, btions, inſomuch that in a good year, for ſuch he accounts 
o- dat in which he has been able to make greater bounties than 
ve BY odinary, he has given above twice that ſum to the ſickly and 
ndigent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf many particular days 
al falting and Þbſtinence, in order to increaſe his private bank 
of charity, and ſets aſide what would be the current expences: 
thoſe times. for the uſe of the poor. He often. goes afoot 
Were his buſineſs calls him, and at the end of his-walk has 
pen a ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods of expence 
would have gone for coach-hire, to the firſt neceſſitous perſon 
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that has fallen in his way. I have known him, when he ha 
been going to a play or an opera, divert the money which 
was deſigned for that purpoſe, upon an object of charity whom 
he has met with in the ſtreet; and afterwards paſs his evening 
in a coffee-houſe, or at a friend's fire fide, with much greater 
ſatis faction to himgthan he could have received from the 
molt. exquifite entertainments of the theatre. By theſe means 
he is generous: without impoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his 
eſtate hy making it the property of others. 


Taz are few men fo: cramped in their private affaits, 


who may not be charitable after this manner, without any 
diſadvantage to themſelves, or prejudice to their families. It 
is but ſometimes ſacrificing a diverſion or convenience to the 

or, and turning the uſual courſe of our expences into a 
= channel. This is, I:think, not only the moſt prudent 
and convenient, but the moſt meritorious piece of charity, 


which we can put in practice. By this method we in ſome 


meaſure: ſhare. the neceſſities of the poor at the ſame time that 
we relieve:them, and make ourſelves not only their patrons, 
but their fellow-ſufferers. , i 

Sik THomas Brown, in the laſt part of his Religio Me. 
dici, in which he deſcribes his charity in ſeveral heroio in- 
ſtanges, and with a. noble heat of ſentiment, mentions that 
verſe in the proverbs of Solomon, He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord:“ There 15 more rhetoric in that 
one ſentence, ſays he, than in a library of ſermons; and in- 
deed if thaſe ſentences were underſtood by the reader with the 


ſame emphaſis as they are delivered by the author, we needed 


not thoſe volumes of inſtructions, but might be honeſt by an 
epitome,” | : r Bl. 
Ta4s: paſlage an ſcripture is indeed wonderfully perſuaſive; 
but. I think the ſame thought is carried much farther in the 
New,. Teſtament, where our Saviour tells us in a moſt pathetie 
manner, that he ſhall hereafter regard the cloathing of the 
naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the viſiting of the im- 
prifonedy as offices done to himſelf; and reward them aecord- 
ingly. Purſuant ta thoſe paſſages in Holy Seripture, I have 
ſome where met with the epitaph of a charitable man, - which 


has very much pleaſed me. I cannot recolle& the words but 


the ſenſe of it ĩs to this purpoſe: what I ſpent I loſt; WAN 
paſſeſſed is left to others; and what: I gave away remains 
with me. | ä | 


Sine IJ am thus inſenſibly engaged in ſacred writ, I can. 


not forbear. making an extract of ſeveral ipallaggs*which4 
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have always read with great delight in the book of Job, It 
is the account which that holy man gives of his behaviour in 
the days of his proſperity, and, if conſidered only as an human 
compoſition, 4s a finer picture of a charitable and good-natured 
man than 1s to be met with in any othgg author. 

On that I wefe as in months paſt,®as in the days when 
God preſerved me: When his candle ſhimed upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkneſs: When the 
Almighty was yet with me; when my children were about 
me: When I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock pour- 
ed out rivers of oil. | | 

Wu the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when 
the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him that had none 
to help him. The blefling of him that was ready to periſh 
came upon me, and I cauſed the widow's heart to fing for joy. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was a 
father to the poor, and the cauſe which I knew not I ſearched. 
out. Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? Was not. 
my ſoul grieved for the poor? Let me be weighed in an even 
balance, that God may know mine integrity. If I did deſpiſe, 
the cauſe of my man-ſervant, or of my maid-ſervant, when 
they contended with me; What then ſhall I do when God 
riſeth up; and when he viſiteth, what ſhall T anſwer him? Did 
not he that made me in the womb make him? and did not 
one faſhion us in the womb? If I have withheld the poor 
from their defire, or have cauſed the eyes of the widow to 
fail: or have eaten my morſel myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs 
hath not eaten thereof: If I have feen any periſh for want of 
clothing, or any poor without covering: If his loms have not 
bleſſed me, and if he were not warmed with the fleece of my 
deep: If I haye lift up my hand againft the fatherleſs, when 
I faw my help in the gate: then let mine arm fall from my 
ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If 
have rejoiced at the deſtruction of him that hated me, or lift 
ip myſelf when evil found him: (Neither have I ſuffered my 
mouth to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul.) The ſtranger 
did not lodge in the ſtreet; but I opened my doors to the 
traveller. I my land cry againſt me, or that the furrows 
lkewiſe thereof complain: If I have eaten the fruits thereof 
Without money, or have cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their 
iſe; Let thiſtles grow inſtedd of wheat, and cockle inſtead of 


barley,” 
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Mopksr v the ben GUARD of VIRTUE. 
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[SPECTATOR; No. 231.] 
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Mopzsrv is, not only an ornament, but alſo a guard to 
virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the ſoul, 
which makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf from every; 
thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, 
as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of every thing which 
is hurtful. | 
I caxxoT at preſent recolle& either the place or time of 
what I am going to mention; but I have read ſomewhere in 
the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the women of the country 
were ſeized with an unaccountable melancholy, which diſpoſed 
ſeveral of them to make away with themſelves. The ſenate, 
after having tried many expedients to prevent this ſelf-murder, 
which was ſo frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, that 
if any woman whatever ſhould lay violent hands upon herſelf, 
her corpſe ſhould be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged 
about the city in the moſt public manner. This edit imme- 
diately put a ſtop to the practice which was before ſo common. 
Wee may ſee in this inſtance the ſtrength of female modelly, 
1 which was able to overcome the violence even of madneſs and 
= deſpair. The fear of ſhame in the fair ſex, was in thoſe days 
= more prevalent than that of death. . 
i] Ir modeſty has fo great an influence over our actions, and 
| is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to virtue; what can 
more undermine morality than that politeneſs which reigns 
among the unthinking part of mankind, and treats as un- 
"faſhionable the moſt ingenuous part of our behaviour; which 
recommends impudence as good breeding, and keeps a man 
1 always in countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becauſe 
ol be is ſhameleſs ? | | | 
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den thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, that he 
preſcribes to us che practice of it in ſecret, and adviſes us to 
niſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary occaſions, when ſuch as 
are real do not offer themſelves; for this is the meaning of 
his precept, that when we are by ourſel ves, and in our greateſt 
ſolitudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before us, and ſees 
every thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh modeſty out of 
the world, ſhe carries away with her half the virtue that is 
in it, | | 

AFTER theſe reflections on mod efty, as it is a virtue, I muſt 
obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which juſtly deſerves 
to be ridiculed, and which thoſe perſons very often diſcover, 
who value themſelves moſt upon a well-bred confidence. This 
appens when a man is aſhamed to act upon his reaſon, and would 
pot upon any conſideration be ſurpriſed in the practice of thoſe 
duties, for the performance of which he was ſent into the 
orld. Many an impudent libertine would bluſh to be caught 
in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be able to ſhew his 
ead, after having diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency of 
behaviour, all outward ſhew of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, 
are carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced people; as 
hat would difparage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly 
ring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of ſpirit, 
Juch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degenerate abject ſtate of 
mind, as one would think human nature incapable of, did we 
hot meet with frequent inſtances of it in ordinary conver- 
ation, | | 
TurkkE is another kind of vicious modeſty, which makes 
| man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, his po- 
ety, or the like misfortunes, which it was not in his choice 
b prevent, and is not in his power to rectify. If a man ap- 
pears ridiculous by any of the aforementioned circumſtances, 
be becomes much more ſo by being out of countenance for 
em. They ſhould rather give him occaſion to exert a noble 
ſpirit, and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in his 
power, by thoſe perfections which are; or, to uſe a very witty 
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on of an eminent author, he ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, 
5 Kauſe his head was bald, covered that defect with laurels, 
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Mopksr v and ASSURANCE. 
3 
[SPECTATOR, xo. 373.1 


1 
——— — 


Ma. Locke, in his treatiſe of Human Underſtanding, ha 
ſpent two chapters upon the abuſe of words. The firſt and 
molt palpable abuſe of words, he ſays, is, when they are uſed 
without clear and diſtin ideas: The ſecond, when we are 
inconſtant and unſteady in the application of them, that we 
ſometimes uſe them to ſignify one idea, . ſometimes another, 
He adds, that the reſult of our contemplations and reaſonings, 
while we have no preciſe ideas fixed to our words, muſt needs 
be very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid this. inconvenience, 
more elpecaly in moral diſcourſes, . where the ſame word 
ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame ſenſe, he earneſtly re- 
commends the uſe of definitions. A definition, ſays. he, 
the only way whereby the, preciſe meaning of moral words 
can be known.“ He therefore accuſes thoſe of great nepl- 
gence, who diſcourſe of moral things with the leaſt obſcurity 
in the terms they make uſe of, ſince upon the fore-mentioned 
\ ground he does not ſcruple to ſay, that he thinks © Morality 
is capable of demonſtration as well as the Mathematics. 
, Fx xow no, two words that have been more abuſed by the 
different and wrong interpretations which are put upon them 
than thoſe two, moagſty and a//urance.... To ſay, ſuch à one i 
modeſt man, ſometimes indeed paſſes for a good charadiers 
but at preſent is very often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh aukward 
fellow, who has neither good breeding, politeneſs, nor any 
knowledge of the world. | | s 
Acaln, a man of aſſurance, though at firſt it only denoted 
a perſon of free and open carriage, is now very uſually ap* 
plied to a profligate wretch, who can break through all ts 


rules of decency and morality without a bluſh. . 
ER | I $KALL 
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ISsuALL endeavour therefore in this eſſay to reſtore theſe 
words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of modeſty 
ftom being confounded with that of ſheepiſhneſs, and to hinder 
impudence from paſſing for aſſurance. 

Ie I was put to define modeſty, I would call it, the reflec- 
tion of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has committed 
an action for which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies that he 
is expoſed to the cenſure of others. A 

Fox this reaſon a man truly modeſt is as much ſo when he 
is alone, as in company, and as ſubject to a bluſh in his cloſet, 
az when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. | 

I do not remember to have met with any inſtance of mo- 


ns WY tic ſenate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſubjects. The 
prince went to Rome to defend his father, but coming into 
ed WY the ſenate, and hearing a multitude of crimes proved upon 
{WY tim, was ſo oppreſſed when it came to his turn to ſpeak, that 


he was unable to utter a word. The ſtory tells us, that the 


genuity, than they could have been by the molt pathetic ora- 
eds WY £10; and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty father for this early 
ce, Wl promiſe of virtue in the ſon. SS | 

od rar aſſurance to be the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's 
-f, or of ſaying or doing indifferent things without any un- 
WM c2ine(s, or emotion in the mind. That which generally gives 


e man aſſurance is a moderate knowledge of the world, but 


„ bore all a mind fixed and determined in itſelf to do nothing 
rity againſt, the rules of honour and decency. Arr open and aſſur- 
ned Wed behaviour is the natural conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. 
lit WF 4 man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time 

WJ ulnterpreted, retires within himſelf, and, from a conſciouſ- 
tees of his own integrity, aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the 
vem lle cenſures of ignorance or malice. | 
kues x one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſelf the 
ters WW nodeſty and aſſurance I have here mentioned. 


ard A Man without aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy by : 
any the folly or illthature of every one he converſes with. A man 


Mhout modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour and virtue. 
el WW Ir is more than probable that the Prince above-mentioned 


ap- Neeſleſſed both theſe qualifications in a very eminent 2 5 


de ithout aſſurance he would never have undertaken to ſpeak 
bore the moſt auꝑuſt aſſembly in che world; without — 
| * "<a 


deſty with which I am ſo well pleaſed, as that celebrated one 
of the young Prince, whoſe father, being a tributary King to 
the Romans, had ſeveral complaints laid againft him before 


ſithers were more moved at this inſtance of modeſty and in- 


ity 
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he would have pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, 
though it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 

Fou what has been ſaid, it is plain, that modeſty and 
aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well meet in the 
ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed and blended to- 
gether, they compoſe what we endeavour to expreſs when 
we ſay a modeſt aſſurance ; by which we underſtand the juſ 
mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. 

I sHALL conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, fo it is alſo poſſible for the 
ſame perſon to be both impudent and baſhful.- 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd kind of mixture in 
people of depraved minds and mean education ; who, though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce a 
ſentence without confuſion, can voluntarily commit the greateſt 
villainies, or moſt indecent actions. 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to do ill 
even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe checks and 
_reſtraints his temper and complexion ſeem to have laid in his 

way. | | 

Uyron the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this maxim, 
That the practice of virtue is the moſt proper method to give 
a a man a becoming aſſurance in his words and actions. Guilt 
always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf in one of the extremes, and i 
ſometimes attended with both. 


Monks Tv and ASSURANCE, a F ABLE» 
— — 


(WORLD, NO. 2.] 


MonDESTSY, the daughter of Knowledge, and Afarance 
the offspring of Ignorance, met accidentally upon the roadz 
and as both had a long way to go, and had experienced from 
former hardſhips, that they were alike unqualified to pars 


/ 
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MT their journey alone, they agreed, notwithſtanding the op- 
ſition in their natures, to lay aſide all animoſities, 2 


I their mutual advantage, to travel together. It was in a 


country where there were no inns for entertainment ; ſo that 
to their own. addreſs, and to the hoſpitality of the inhabi- 
tants, they were continually to be obliged for proviſion and 
0 lodging. Z | * 
Ea had never failed getting admittance to the 
18 houſes of the great; but it had frequently been her misfor- 
une to be turned out of doors, at a time when ſhe was pro- 
miſing herſelf an elegant entertainment, or a bed of down to 
reſt upon, Modeſty had been excluded from all ſuch houſes, 
and compelled to take ſhelter in the cottages of the poor; 
where, though ſhe had leave to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, 
a truſs of ſtraw had been her uſual bed, and roots or the 
coarſeſt proviſion her conſtant repaſt., But as both, by this 
accidental meeting, were become friends and fellow-travellers, 
they entertained hopes of aſſiſting each other, and of ſhorten- 
ing the way by dividing the cares of it. 


voice and preſence, found the ſame eaſy acceſs as before to 
the caſtles and palaces upon the way; while Modeſty, who 
followed her in a ruſſet gown, ſpeaking low, and caſting her 
eyes upon the ground, was as uſual ſhed back by the porter 
at the gate, till introduced by her companion, whoſe fa- 


both. ] 


Ax now, by the endeavours of each to ſupport the other, 
their difficulties vaniſhed, and they ſaw themſelves the fayour- 
es of all companies, and the parties of their pleaſures, feſti- 
rals, and amuſements. The fallies of Aſſurance were con- 
tirually checked by the delicacy of Modeſty ; and the bluſhes 
# Modeſty were frequently relieved by the vivacity of Aſſur- 
ace; who, though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old 
pranks, which always put her companion out. of countenance, 
Ws yet ſo awed by her preſence, as to ſtop ſhort of offence. 

Tu us in the company of Modeſty, Aſſurance gained that 


rception andygeſteem, which ſhe had vainly hoped for in her 


aſence ; while Modeſty, by means of her new acquaintance, 

ce, bept the beſt company, feaſted upon delicacies, and ſlept in 
18: chambers of ſtate. Aſſurance, indeed, had in one par- 
rom eellar the aſcendancy over her companion: for if any one 
noe id Modeſty whoſe daughter the was, the bluſhed and made 
| = g no 


5 
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Ass u RAN E, who was dreſſed lightly in a ſummer ſilk and- 
ſhort petticoats, and who had ſomething commanding in her 


| 


ſuonable appearance and familiar addreſs got admiſſion for 
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no anſwer; while Aſſurance took the advantage of her fene 
and impoſed herſelf upon the world as the offspring of 
Knowledge. 3 0% 59 e 4 95 
Ix this manner did the travellers purſue their journey; 
Aſſurance taking the lead through the great towns and cities, 
and apologizing for the ruſticity of her companion; whil 
Modeſty went foremoſt through the villages and hamlets, and 
excuſed the odd behaviour of Aſſurance, by preſenting he 
as a courtier, „ 4 00 
Ir happened one day, after having meaſured a tediow 
length of road, that they came to a garrow river, which by 
a haſty ſwell had waſhed away the bridge that was huilt over 
it. As they ſtood upon the bank, caſting. their eyes upon the 
oppoſite ſhore, they ſaw at a little diſtance a magnificent 
caſtle, and a crowd of people inviting. them, to come over, 
Aſſurance, who ſtopped at nothing, throwing. aſide the c 
vering from her limbs, plunged almoſt naked into the Cream, 
and ſwam ſafely to the other ſide. Modeſty, offended: at jthe 
indecency of her companion, and diffident of her own ſtrength 
would have declined the danger; but being urged by A 
ance, and derided for her .cowargice, by. the, people ow. 
other fide, ſhe unfortunately ventured. beyond her depth, 
and oppreſſed by her. fears, as well as entangled h l 
cloathz, which were bound tightly about her, unmediazel 
diſappeared, and was driven by the current none know 
5 It is ſaid, indeed, that ſhe was, afterwards take 
up alive by a fiſherman upon the Engliſh coaſt, and d 
ſhortly ſhe will be brought. to this metropolis, and ſhewn tt 
the curious of both ſexes with the ſurprizing Oronuto Savage 
and the wonderful Panther-Mare. | 


ASSURANCE, not in the leaſt daunted, purſued her jour 
| ney alone; and though not altogether, as, ſuccesfully. a 
with her companion, yet having learnt in particular comp 
nies, and upon particular occaſions, to aſſume the air an 
manner of Modeſty, ſhe was received kindly at every, houlej 
and at laſt arriving at the end of her travels, ſhe became 
very great lady, and roſe to be firſt maid of honour to dhe 
queen of the country, 


* 


\, 
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[GUARDIAN, NO. 253.] 


6 * > 


ent — 

er, | ee | 
Taran is no paſſion which fteals into the heart mofe 
el nperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more diſguiſes, than 


pride, For my own part, 1 think if there is any paſſion or 
vice which I am wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; though, 
ut the ſame time, perhaps this very judgment which I form 
of myſelf, proceeds in fome tmeafure from this corrupt 
ninciple. 8 
Fi r been always wonderfully delighted with that fen- . 
tence in holy writ, © Pride was not made for man.“ There 
b not indeed any fingle view ef human nature Unter its 
preſent condition, which is not ſufficient to extingüih in 
bs all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and on the contrary, to 
fnk the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate of humility, and what the 
kiool-men call ſelf-annihilation. Pride was not made for 
tian, as he is, 4 


"MW 1. A finful, 
19a 2. An ignorant, 
* 3. A miſerable being. 


There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or in 
lis preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate creature 

b pride or vanity. = 2 | | 
Tursg thrge very reaſons why he ſhould not be proud, 
ve notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is ſo. Were not he 
Linful creature, he would not be ſubject to a paſſion which 
nl” from the depravity of his nature; were he not an ignorant 
feature, he would fee that he has nothing to be proud of; 
d were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he would not have 
hole wretched objects of compariſon before his eyes, which 
are 


- 
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are the occaſions of this paſſion, and which make one mz 
value himſelf more than. another. | 

A wisE man will be contented that his glory be deferrg 
till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; when his unde 
ſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will rectified, and his happin 
aſſured ; or in other words, when he ſhall be neither finf 
nor 1gnorant, nor miſerable. 

Ir there be any thing which makes human nature 3 
pear ridiculous to beings. of ſuperior faculties, it muſt 
pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imagina 
perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe li 
ſupernumerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, q 
title, which one man enjoys above another, that it muſt cx 
tainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not very much dire 
them, when they ſee a mortal puffed up, and valuing himſe 
above his neighbours on any of theſe accourits, at the ſam 
time that he is obnoxious to all the common calamities of th 


ſpecies. a 4 

To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 1 = 
you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by realonaugly . 
creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and way © 4 
life only excepted) is endowed with human paſſions. Ho | þ 
ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an account of tay * 
pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that reign among then N 
Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and make way 9 A 


the piſmire that paſſes through them; you muſt underſtan fle 
he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in his vay 
than any piſmire in the mole-hill. Don't you fee hott 
ſenſible he is of it, how ſlow he marches forward, how wal 
whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance? Here you ma) 4 
obſerve one placed upon a little eminence, and looking dot 8 
on a long row of labourers. He is the richeſt inſect on ti” 
ſide the hillock, he has a walk of half a yard- in length and 
a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred menu 
ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley corns in his granary 
He is now chiding and beſlaving the emmet that - ſand 
before him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, is as goot 
an emmet as himſelf, 
Bur here comes an infe& of figure! Don't you tat 
notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth 
That ſtraw, yon muſt underſtand, he would not part Ws 
for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill : did you but kno 
what he has undergone to. purchaſe it! See how the - 
of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about- him. Shot 


th 
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bis ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would ſee all this nu- 

erous circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 

nd leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his back to come 

it his ſucceſſor. ; = 

Ir now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the mole- 

ill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the emmet on 

er left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems to turn away 

er head from him. He tells this poor inſect that ſhe is a 

oddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the ſun, that life 

id death are at her diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives 
erſelf a thouſand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of 

e piſmire on your left-hand. She can ſcarce crawl with 

ge; but you muſt know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth; 

nd, if you mind, ſpurns at every one that comes within her 

each, The little nimble coquette that is running along by 

te ſide of her, is a wit. She has broke many a piſmire's 

art, Do but obſerve what a drove of lovers are running 
ſter her. bs | | 

W will here finiſh. this imaginary ſcene ; but firſt of all, 

draw the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that 

ath comes down upon the mole-hill in the ſhape of a 

ock ſparrow, who picks up, without diſtinction, the piſ- 

re of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire of ſubſtance 

d his day-labourers, the white-ſtraw officer and his ſyco- 

ants, with all the goddeſſes, wits, and beauties of the 
le- hill. a | | | 

May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior natures and 

tections regard all the inſtances of pride and vanity, 

ong our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view, when they 
ke a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the earth; or, in the lan- 

age of an ingenious French poet, of thoſe piſmires that 

ple this heap of dirt, which human vanity has divided 

bd clunates and regions ? | 
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FAMILY-PRIDE ridiculed. 


[SPECTATOR, NO, 612,] 


, 
* 


— — 


II is highiy laudable to pay reſpect to men who are g 
ſcended from worthy anceſtors, not only out of gratitude 
thoſe who have done good to mankind, but as it 1s an 
couragement to others to follow their example. But th 
is an honour to be received, not demanded, by the delcen 
dants of great men; and they who are apt to remind ug 
their anceſtors, only put us upon making compariſons to th 
own diſadvantage. There is ſome pretence for boaſting 
wit, beauty, ſtrength, or wealth, becauſe the communicatic 
of them may give pleaſure or profit to others; but we'e 
have no merit, nor ought we to claim any reſpect, becaules 
fathers acted well whether we would or no. | 

Tus following letter ridicules the folly I have mentions 
in a new, and, 1 think, not diſagreeable light. 


© MR. SPECTATOR, 


_ © WERE the genealogy of every family preſerved, til 
would probably 4 no man valued or deſpiſed on account 
his birth. There is ſcarce a beggar in the ſtreets, who wal 
not find himſelf lineally deſcended from ſome great man; 
any one of the higheſt title, who would not diſcover fe 
baſe and indigent perſons ameng his anceſtors, It would 
a pleaſant entertainment to ſee one pedigree of men appear? 
gether, under the ſame characters they bore when they 4 
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their reſpective parts among the living. Suppoſe therefore - 
2 gentleman, full of his illuſtrious family, ſhould, in the 
fame manner as Virgil makes ZEneas look over his deſcen- 
dants, fee the whole Tine of his progenitors paſs in review 
before his eyes, with how many varying paſſions would he 
behold ſhepherds and ſoldiers, ſtateſmen and artificers, princes 
and beggars, walk in the proceſſion of five thouſand years! 
How would” his heart ſink or flutter at the ſeveral ſports of 
fortune in a ſcene ſo diverfified with rags and purple, handi- 
craft tools and ſceptres, enſigns of dignity and emblems of 
diſgrace ! and how would his fears and apprehenſions, his 
tranſports and mortifications, fucceed one another, as the 
ine of his genealogy appeared bright or obſcure ! 

©Ix . molt of the pedigrees hung up in old manſion-houſes, 
you are ſure to find the firſt in the catalogue a great ſtateſ- 
man, or a ſoldier with an honourable commiſſion. The 
joneft artificer that begot him, and all his frugal anceſtors 
before him, are torn off from the top of the regiſter ; and 
you are not left to imagine, that the noble founder of the 
lamily ever had a father. Were we to trace many boaſted 
Ines farther backwards, we ſhould loſe them in a mob of 
tndeſmen, or 'a croud of ruſtics, without hope of ſeeing 
them emerge again: not unlike the old Appian way, 
7 after having run many miles in length, loſes itſelf in 
*I LATELY made a viſit to an old country gentleman, 
who 1s very far gone in this ſort of Family-Maane/s. I found 
him in his ſtudy peruſing an old regiſter of his family, which 
de had juſt then diſcovered, as it was branched out in the 
rm of a tree, upon a ſkin of parchment. Having the 
donour to have ſome of his blood in my veins, he permitted 
ne to caſt my eye over the boughs of this venerable plant; 
ud aſked my advice in the reforming of ſome of the ſuper- 


- . 


Wous branches. | 
We paſſed lightly over three or four of our immediate 
brefathers, whom we knew by tradition, but were ſoon , 
Wpped by an alderman of London, who, I perceived, 
made my kinſman's heart go pit-a-pat. His confuſion in- 
aſed, when he found the alderman's father to be a graſier; 
lt he recovergd his fright upon ſeeing * Juſtice of the Quo- 
m' at the end of his titles. Things went on pretty well as 
threw our eyes occaſionally over the tree, when unfortu- 
RIlely he perceived a merchant-taylor perched on a bough, 
MW was ſaid greatly to have increaſed the eſtate ; he my 
| Jan 
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juſt going to cut him off, if he had not ſeen Gent. after the 
name of his ſon ; who was recorded to have mortgaged one 
of the manors his honeſt father had purchaſed. A Weaver, 
who was burnt for his religion in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was pruned away without mercy ; as was likewiſe a yeoman 
who died of a fall from his own cart. But great was our 
triumph in one of the blood who was beheaded for high 
treaſon : which nevertheleſs was not a little allayed by another 
of our anceſtors who was hanged for ſtealing of ſheep. The 
expectations of my good coulin were wonderfully raiſed by x 
match into the family of a knight, but, «unfortunately for us, 
this branch proved barren: ou the other hand, Margery the 
milk-maid being twined round a bough, it flouriſhed, out into 
ſo many ſhoots, and bent with ſo much fruit, that the old 
gentleman was quite out of countenance. To comfort me, 
under this diſgrace, he ſingled out a branch ten times mire 
fruitful than the other, which, he told me, he valued more 
than any in the tree, and bade me be of good comfort. Thi 
enormous bough was a graft out of a Welſh heireſs, with f 
many Aps upon it that it might have made a little grove by 
itſelf. From the trunk of the pedigree, which was chiefly 
compoſed of labourers and ſhepherds, aroſe a huge ſprout of 
farmers ; this was branched out into yeomen ; and ended ins 
ſheriff of the county, who was knighted for his good ſervice 
to the crown, in bringing up an addreſs. Several of the 
names that ſeemed to diſparage the family, being looked upon 
as miſtakes, were lopped off as rotten or withered ; as, on 
the contrary, no ſmall number appearing without any titles, 
my. couſin, to ſupply the defects of the manuſcript, added 
Eſq. at the end of each of them. | 
Tus tree, ſo pruned, dreſſed, and cultivated, was, within 
a few days, tranſplanted into a large ſheet of vellum, and 
placed in the great hall, where it attracts the veneration df 
his tenants every Sunday morning, while they wait until bus 
worſhip is ready to go to church; wondering that a man, 
who had ſo many fathers before him, ſhould: not be made in 
knight, or at leaſt a juſtice of the peace. 
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Tun notion of birth, as it is commonly called, and eſtabliſh- 
Mea by cuſtom, is the manifeſt reſult of © the prejudices of the 
ie, Wmany, and of the deſigns of a few.” It is the child of Pride 
ad Folly, coupled together by that induſtrious pander, Self- 
dreWlove. It is ſurely the ftrongeſt inſtance, and the weakeſt prop 
er human vanity. If it means any thing, it means a long 
real deſcent from a founder, whoſe induſtry or good fortune, 
by Whoſe merit, or perhaps whoſe guilt, has enabled his poſterity 
ly to live uſcleſs to ſociety, and to tranſmit to theirs their pride 
t or end their patrimony. However, this extravagant notion, this 
timerical advantage, the effect of blind chance, where pru- 
ence and option cannot even 2 to have the leaſt ſhare, 

that fly which, by a kind of Egyptian ſuperſtition, cuſtom 


pow! over Europe has deified, and at whoſe tawdry ſhrine good 
ene, good manners, and good nature are daily ſacrificed. 
= Tur vulgar diſtinction between people of birth and people 


f no birth, will probably puzzle the critics and antiquarians 
f the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, when, in their judicious 
It laborious reſearches into the cuſtoms and manners of theſe 
reſent times, they ſhall have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the 
pteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the iſland of 
eat Britain was inhabited by two ſorts of people, ſome born, 
Mt the much greater number unborn. The fact will appear 
Incredible, that it will certainly be believed; the only dif- 
ulty will be how to account for it; and that, as it com- 
Imly does, will engroſs the attention of the learned. The 
we of Cadmuz's men will doubtleſs be urged as a caſe in 
Int, to prove the poſſibility of the thing; and the truth of 
vill be confirmed by the records of the univerſity of Oxford, 
dere it will appear that an unborn perſon, called fer that 
Wn Terre Filius, annually entertained that univerſity with - , 
oration in the theatre. ; 8 
H I THERE- 
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I THEREFORE take with pleaſure this opportunity of ex; 
 plaining and clearing up this difficulty to my remoteſt ſuctel. 
' ſors in the republic of letters, by giving them the true mean- 
ing of the ſeveral expreſſions of great birth, noble birth, and 
no birth-at all. hy | 
GrEeaT and illuſtrious BI R TH is aſcertained and authenti. 
cated by a pedigree carefully preſerved in the family, which 
takes at leaſt an hour's time to unroll, and when unrolled, dif 
cloſes twenty intermarriages of valiant and puiſſant Geoffreys 
and Hildebrands, with as many chaſte and pious Blanches and 
Mauds, before the conqueſt, not without here and there 
daſh of the Plantagenets. But if unfortunately the inſolent 
worms ſhould have devoured the pedigree as well as the per- 
ſons of the illuftrious family, that defect may be ſupplied by the 
ancient records of the herald's office, that ineſtimable repo- 


fitory of good ſenſe and uſeful eg e If this great bi, » 
is graced with a peerage, ſo much the better; if not, it is . 
reat matter; for being ſo ſolid a good in itſelf, it wants no » 
— — advantages, and is unqueſtionably the moſt pleaſagi u 
ſentiment that a truly generous mind is capable of feeling, ſy 
NoBLE B1RTH implies only a peerage in the family. A. 

ceſtors are by no means neceſſary for this kind of bir is 
the patent is the midwife of it, and the very firſt deicent i re 
noble. The family arms, however modern, are dignified by ru 
the coronet and mantle ; but the family livery is ſometime yc 
for very good reaſons, laid aſide. re 
BreTH, ſingly, and without an epithet, extends, I cane pl: 
poſitively ſay how far, but negatively, it ſtops where uſeful au rc: 
and induſtry begin. Merchants, tradeſmen, yeomen, farmen he 
and ploughmen, are not born, or at leaſt in ſo mean a W/ ſuc 
not to deſerve that name; and it is perhaps for that realy vu 
that their mothers are ſaid to be delivered, rather tal ge. 
brought to bed of them. But baronets, knights, and eſquisſi ca 
have the honour of being born. at 
I uus confeſs that before I got the key to this faſhionabl Sd. 
language, I was a good deal puzzled myſelf with the diſine hh 
tion between birth and no birth; and having no other gull late 
than my own weak reaſon, I miſtook the matter moſt groſiſſ on! 
I fooliſhly imagined that well born meant born with a {ou an; 
mind in a ſound body; a healthy ſtrong conſtitution, joined i ca 
a good heart and a good underſtanding. But I never Wl 
pected that it could poſſibly mean the ſhrivelled taſteleſs fu fil: 
of an old genealogical tree. I communicated my doubts, gn 
applied for information to my late worthy and curious fen und 
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the celebrated Mrs. Kennon, - whoſe: valuable collection of 
ſoſſils and minerals, lately ſold, ſufficiently proves her {kill and 
reſearches in the moſt recondite parts of nature. She, with 
that frankneſs and humanity which were natural to her, aſſured 
me that it was all a vulgar error, in which however the nobi- 
lity and gentry prided themſelves: but that in truth ſhe had 
never obſerved the children of the quality to be wholeſomer 
and ſtronger than others, but rather the contrary; which dif- 
ference ſhe imputed to certain cauſes, which I ſhall not here 
ſpecify. This natural (and I dare ſay, to the beſt of her ob- 
ſervation, true) account, confirmed me in my former philoſo- 
phical error. But ſtill; not thoroughly ſatisfied with it, and 
thinking that there muft be ſomething more in what was ſo 
univerſally valued, I determined to get ſome farther informa- 
tion, by addreſſing myſelf to a perſon of vaſt, immenſe, prodi- 
gious birth, and nded atavis regibus, with whom 1 have 
the honour of being acquainted. As he expatiates willingly 
upon that ſubject, it was very eaſy for me to ſet him a going 
upon it, inſomuch that upon ſome few doubts which I humbly 
ſuggeſted to him, he ſpoke to me in the following manner. 

« I BELIEVE, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not (for nobody 
s) ignorant of the antiquity of my family, which by authentic 
records I can trace up to king Alfred, ſome of whoſe blood 
runs at this moment in my veins; and I will not conceal from 
you that I find infinite inward comfort and ſatisfaction in that 
tellection. Let people of no birth laugh as much as they 
pleaſe at theſe notions, they are not imaginary ; they are 
real; they are ſolid ; and whoever is well born, is glad that 
be is ſo. A merchant, a tradeſman, a yeoman, a farmer, and 
ſuch ſort of people, may perhaps have common honeſty and 
vulgar virtue; but take my word for it, the more refined and 
generous ſentiments of honour, courage, and magnanimity, 
can only flow in ancient and noble blood. What ſhall animate 
atradeſman or mean born man to any great or heroic virtues ? 
Shall it be the examples of his anceſtors ? he has none. Or 
ſhall it be that impure blood that rather ſtagnates than circu- 
lates in his veins? No; ancient birth and noble blood are the 
only true ſources of great virtues. This truth appears even 
among brutes, who we obſerve never degenerate, except in 
ales of miſalliances with their inferiors. Are not the pedigrees 
f horſes, cocks, dogs, &c. carefully preſerved, as the never- 
failing proofs of their ſwiftneſs and courage ? I repeat it 
ain, birth is an ineſtimable advantage, not to be adequately 
uderſtood but by thoſe who _—_ 6 vs 

| H2 | | * 


convinced me of the unſpeakable advantages of illuſtrious 


grave, and ſeemed rather diſpleaſed; whether from a ſupicion 
that I was jeſting, or upon an apprehenſion that I meant to 
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My friend was going on, and to ſay the truth, growing 
dull, when I took the liberty of interrupting him, by acknows- 
ledging that che cogency of his arguments, and the fſelf-eyi. 
dence of his facts had entirely removed all my doubts, and 


birth; and unfortunately I added, that my on vanity Was 
greatly flattered by it, in conſequence of my being lineally 
deſcended from the firſt man. Upon this my friend looked 


out- deſcend him, I cannot determine; for he contented him- 
ſelf with ſaying, © That is not a neceſſary conſequence neither, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, fince I have read ſomewhere-or other of the 
Pre-adamites, which opinion did not ſeem to me an abſurd 
one.“! . 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full of re- 
flections upon the aſtoniſhing power of ſelf- love, that can ex- 
tract comfort and pleaſure from ſuch groundleſs, abſurd, and ex- 
travagant prejudices. In all other reſpects my friend is neither a 
fool nor a madman, and can talk very rationally upon any 
rational ſubject. But ſuch is the inconſiſtency both of the Wl th: 
human mind and the human heart, that one, muſt not form a er 
general judgment of either, from one glaring error, or one Wl )0 
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Goop SENSE and Goop HUMouR of more ADVANTAGE * 
to a WOMAN than BEAUTY. br, 
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A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will call wp 
- Lztitia and Daphne; the former is one of the greateſt beau: 1 | 
ties of the age in which ſhe lives, the latter no way remark- * 
able for any charms in her perſon. Upon this one circum- 10 
ſtance of their outward form, the good and ill of their li I F 
ſeems to turn. Lztitia has not, from her very childhood, Ne 0 
heard any thing elſe but commendations of her features and 5 t 
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complexion, by which means ſhe is no other than nature made 
her, a very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs of her charms 
has rendered her inſupportably vain and inſolent towards all 
who have to do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt twenty 
before one civil thing had ever been ſaid to her, found herſelf 
obliged to acquire ſome accompliſhments, to make up for the 
want of thoſe attractions which ſhe ſaw in her filter. Poor 
Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was 
concerned: her diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but 
the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to 
have very well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay, before ſhe 


uttered it; while Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and 


approbation ſat in the countenances of thoſe, ſhe converſed 
with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe had to ſay. Theſe 
cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and Lætitia is as infipid 
a companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. Lætitia, con- 
dent of favour, has ſtudied; no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſ- 
pairing. of any inclination towards her perſon, has depended 
only on her merit. Lætitia has always ſomething in her air 
that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has a caun» 
tenance that appears chearful, open, and unconcerned. A 
young gentleman ſaw Lætitia this winter at a play, and be, 
came her captive. His fortune was ſach that he wanted very 
little introduction to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. The 
bver was admitted with the utmoſt freedom into the family, 
where a conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant civis 
lities, were the higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; 
ile Daphne uſed him with the good humour, familiarit and 
naocence of a ſiſter: inſomuch that he would often ſay to 
ter, Dear Daphne, wert thou but as handſome as Lætitia 
dhe received ſuch language with that ingenuous and pleaſin 
mrth, which is — to a woman without deſign. He gill 
lphed in vain for Lætitia; but found certain relief in the 
greeable converſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired 
vith the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, and charmed with 
lie. repeated inſtances. of. good-humour he had obſerved in 
Daphne, he one day told the latter, that he had ſomething to 
ky to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with—* Faith, 
Daphne, confinued he, I am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy 
Her fincerely.* The manner of his declaring himſelf gave his 
ultreſs occaſion for a very hearty laugh.—* Nay, ſays he, 
knew you would laugh at me, but I will aſk your father.” 
tl did ſo; the father received his intelligence with no leſs 
y than ſurpriſe, and was mary glad he bad now no care left 
| | 3 * but 
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but for his beauty, which he thought he could carry to mar 
at his leiſure. I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me 
ſo much a great while, as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne“ 
All her acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance. 
medley, wad laugh at that premeditating murderer her ſiſter, 


As it is an argument of a light mind to think the worſe of 
ourſelves for the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally be- 
low us to value ourſelves upon the advantages of them. The 
female world ſeems to be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in 
this particular; for which reaſon I ſhall recommend the fol. 
lowing extract out of a friend's letter to the profeſſed beauties, 
who are a people almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed wits, 


* 


N v — — 


« MONSIEUR St. Evremont has concluded one of his e 
with affirming, that the laſt fighs of a handſome woman are 
not ſo much for the loſs of her life as of her beauty. Perhaps 
this raillery is purſued too far, yet it is turned upon à very 
obyious remark, that woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own 
beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite diſtinction, * 
From hence it is that all arts, which pretend to improve it or Bl ©: 
preſerve it, meet with ſo general a reception among the ſex. "To ti 
ay nothing of many falſe helps and contraband wares of beauty, Wl U 
which are daily vended in this great mart, there is not a t 
maiden gentlewoman of a good family in any county of South- Wi Pl 
Britain, who has not heard of the virtues of May-dew, or et 
unfurniſned with ſome receipt or other in favour of her c. 21 
plexion; and I have known a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, * 
after eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of tra 
vels into moſt countries in Europe, owe the firſt riſing of his be 
fortunes to a coſmetic waſh. f 1 

©'Tr1s has given me occaſion to conſider how ſo univerla = 
a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſprings from a laudable an 
motive, the defire of pleaſing, and proceeds upon an opinion w. 


not altogether groundleſs, that nature may be helped by an, 
may be turned to their advantage. And, methinks, it wou ©: 
be an acceptable fervice to take them out of the hands d by 
quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their —_— upo 

themſelves, by diſcovering to them the true ſecret and arte P; 
Improving beauty. ; i 


IV order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it will be 
neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary maxims, viz. . 
12 | ** 


% 
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Tnar no woman can be handſome by the force of features 
alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only by the help of 
ſpeech. RS OSS 
. Taar pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and af- 
ſectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than the ſmall- 
*. 
«THAT no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 1s 
not incapable of being falſe. | 
*AnD that what would be odious in a friend, is deformity 
in a miſtreſs, | 
Fon theſe few principles thus laid down, it will be eaſy 
to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beauty conſiſts in em- 
belliſhing the whole perſon by the proper ornaments of virtu- 
ous and commendable qualities. By this help alone it is, that 
thoſe who are the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr. 
Dryden expreſſes it, the porcelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exerting their charms : 
And thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected by her, like models 
wrought in haſte, are capable in a great meaſure of finiſhing 
what ſhe has left imperfect. / 
Ir is, methinks, a low and ing idea of that ſex, 


humanity, by the moſt agreeable participation, to conſider 


taeir natural extent of power, to put them a level with 
their pictures at Kneller's. How much nobler is the contem- 


eſteem and love, while it draws our obſervation? How faint 


with the real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good- 
humour, and truth; virtues which add a new ſoftneſs to her 
ſex, and even beautify her beauty*! That agreeableneſs which 
muſt otherwiſe have appeared no longer in the modeſt virgin, 
ral now preſerved in the tender mother, the prudent friend, 
We and the faithful wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas 
1 may entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; and ſhe who 
lakes no care to add to the natural graces of her perſon any 
excelling qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe as a picture, 
bat not to trfumph as a beauty. | Q 

'Wrzen Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing Eve in 
Paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreſſions he felt 
upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does not repreſent her 
le a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or features, Be by the 


n 


which was created to refine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 


them merely as objects of ſight, This is abridging them of 


plation of beauty heightened by virtue, and commanding our 


and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a coquette, when compared 


laſtre 
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luſtre of her mind, which ſhone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming. | 


Grace wwas in all her fleps, heavn in her eye, 
In every geſture dignity and love 4 rY 


*W1iTHoUrT this irradiating power the proudeſt fair one 
onght to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her to the con- 
trary, that her moſt perfect features are uninformed and dead, 

©I CANNOT better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort epitaph 
written by Ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which nothing could in- 
ſpire but ſuch an object as I have been deſcribing : 


© Underneath this ftone doth lie 

© As much virtue as cou d die; 

* Which when alive did wigour gi ve 
Lo as much beauty as could live. 


PERSONAL Braurr produced by MoRAL SenTIMENt; 
— 

[ADVENTURER, No. 82.) 
Troucn the danger of diſappointment is always in pro 


attention of the ladies, and profeſs to teach an art by wal 


\ : 0 | all may obtain what has hitherto been deemed the prerogatir 
| f of a few: an art by which their predominant paſſion ma) de 


gratified, and their conqueſts not only extended but ſecured 
The art of being pretty.” ak „ 
Bur though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, it ma 


perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who have long ft 
oh determined 


portion to the height of expectation, yet I this day, claim the 
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determined, that beauty ought rather to be deſpiſed than de- 
fred; that, like ſtrength, it is a mere natural excellence, the 
eſfect of cauſes wholly out of our power, and not intended 
either as the pledge of happineſs or the diſtinction of merit. 

To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is among 
thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit could ever bring 
into contempt: it 1s, therefore, to be wiſhed, at leaſt, that 
beauty was in ſome degree dependent upon ſentiment and 
banners, that ſo high a privilege might not be poſſeſſed by 
the unworthy, and that human reaſon might no longer ſuffer the 
mortification of thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, 
which differs from a ſtone or a log only by the {kill of the ar- 
tifcer: And if they cannot themſelves behold beauty with in- 
difference, they mu}, ſurely, approve an attempt to ſhew that 
it merits their regard, | 

IsHALL however principally conſider that ſpecies of beauty 
which is expreſſed in the countenance ; for this alone is pe- 
culiar to human, beings, and is not leſs complicated than their 
nature. In the countenance there are but two requiſites to 
perfect beauty, which are wholly produced by external cauſes, 
colour and proportion: and it will appear, that even in com- 
mon eflimation theſe are not the chief; but that though there 
may be beauty without them, yet there cannot be beauty 
without ſomething more. 5 
I. Taz fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſymmetry, 
and heightened by the moſt blooming complexion, muſt be 
animated before they can ſtrike; and when they are animated, 
will generally excite the ſame paſſions which they expreſs. 
If they are fixed in the dead calm of inſenſibility, they will be 
examined without emotion; and if they do not expreſs kind- 
neſs, they will be beheld without love. Looks of contempt, 
Uſdain, or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a mirrour, 
by every countenance on which they are turned; and if a - 
wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but like that of a ſavage for 
lis prey, which cannot be gratified without the deſtruction of 
is object. | 

Amon particular graces the dimple has always been al- 
bwed the prg-eminence, and the reaſon is evident; dimples 
ae produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreſſion of com- 
placency ; ſo the contraction of the brows into a frown, as it 
ban indication of a contrary temper, has always been deemed 
a capital defect. | 5 WH 

Taz lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, by 
wich his paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly determined to a 
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particular object; but this could never happen, if it depended 
upon any known rule of proportion, upon the my or diſpo- 
fition of the features, or the colour of the ſkin : he tells you, 
that it is ſomething which he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething 
not fixed in any part, but diffuſed over the whole: he calls; 
a ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, . or gives it ſome 
other appellation which connects beauty with ſentiment, and 
expreſſes a charm which is not peculiar to any ſet of features, 
but is perhaps poſſible to all. | 
TH1s beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in ſmiles, 
but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs vary with 
their objects; it is extremely forcible in the ſilent complaint 
of patient ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude of friendſhip, and 
the glow of filial obedience ; and in tears, whether of joy, or 
of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt irreſiſtible. - 

Tr1s is the charm which captivates without the aid of na. 
ture, and without which her utmoſt bounty is ineffectual. But 
it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to conceal inſenſibility or ma. 
levolence ; it mutt be the genuine effect of correſponding len- 
timents; or it will impreſs upon the countenance a new and 
more diſguſting defermity, affectation; it will produce the grin, 
the ſimpex, the ſtare, the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and change pity 
to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypocnly has 

been practiſed with ſuch ſkill as to deceive ſuperficial obler- 
vers, though it can deceive even theſe but for a moment. 
Looks which do not correſpond with the heart cannot be aſſumed 
without labour, nor continued without pain; the motive to 
relinquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon preponderate, and the 
aſpect and apparel of the viſit will be laid by together; the 
miles and the Janguiſhments of art will vaniſh, and the herce- 
neſs of rage, or the gloom of diſcontent, will either obſcure or 
deftroy all the elegance of ſymmetry and complexion. 

Tx artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a ſubſtitute for 
the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of paint for the 
bluſhes of health: it is not only equally tranſient and equally 

liable to detection; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out with more 
violence after the reſtraint, the features become more diſton- 
ed, and excite more determined averſion. | if 
Baur, therefore, depends principally upon the mind, 
and conſequently may be influenced by education. It a 
been remarked, that the predominant paſſion may generally 
be diſcovered in the countenance ; becauſe the 1 
; 3 . 
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which it is expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually contracted, 
loſe their tone, and never totally relax; fo that the expreſſion 
remains, when the paſſion is ſuſpended : thus an angry, a diſ- 
dainful, a ſubtil, and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in cha- 
raters that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is equally 
true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſſions, that they leave 
their ſignatures upon the countenance when they ceaſe to act: 
the prevalence of theſe paſſions, therefore, produces à me- 
chanical effect upon the aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to 
the features which make a more favourable and forcible im- 
preſſion upon the mind of others, than any charm produced 
by mere external cauſes. 

Ne1THER* does the beauty which depends upon temper 
and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor; It is', to uſe 
an eaſtern metaphor, like the towers of a city, not only an 
ornament but a defence: if it excites defire, it at once con- 
trouls and refines it; it repreſſes with awe, it ſoftens with de- 
licacy, and it wins to imitation. The love of reaſon and of 
virtue is mingled with the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty 
is little more than the emanation of intellectual excellence, 
which is not an object of corporeal appetite. As it excites 
a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to fidelity : 
every man finds himſelf more powerfully reſtrained from giv- 
ing pain to goodneſs than to beauty; and every look of a 
countenance in which they are blended, in which beauty is the 
expreſſion of goodneſs, is a ſilent reproach of the firſt irregular. 
wiſh; and the purpoſe immediately appears to be diſingenuous 
and cruel, by which the tender hope of ineffable affection 
would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of . 
ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace even of virtue endangered, 
wi the moſt ſordid infidelity. and the breach of the ſtrongeſt 
ligation” 2 O07! 20g | 5 

Bur the hope of the hypocrite muſl periſn. When the 
fetitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when the luſtre of her 
eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have loſt their influence with 
their novelty; what remains but a tyrant diveſted of power, 
Who will never be ſeen without a mixture of indignation and 
Uſdain? The only defire which this object could gratify, 
vill be transferred to another, not only without reluQtance, 
but with triumph, As reſentment will ſucceed to diſappoint- 
ment, a defire to mortify will ſucceed to a defire to pleaſe; 
and the haſbarid may be urged to folicit a miftreſs, merely b 
a remembrance of the beauty of his wife, which laſted Lay 
a og * 
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Lr it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be diſciples in 


of the Graces, but in the ſchool of virtue; and that thoſe who Wl +} 
wiſh to be lovely, mult learn early to be good. | to 
. for 

acc 

— — 00! 

| nal 

A 0 by 


On GAMING. 


[RAMBLER, No. 15.1] 


, 
—— 
— 


'THERE is no grievance, public or private, of which, fince 
I took upon me the office of a periodical monitor, I have re- 
ceived ſo many, or fo efrneſt complaints, as of the predomi- 
nance of play; of a fatal paſſion for cards and dice, which 
ſeems to have overturned not only the ambition of excellence, 
but the deſire of pleaſure ; to have extinguiſhed the flames ot 1 
the lover, as well as of the patriot; and threatens, - in in 
further progreſs, to deſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and 
ſex, to cruſh all emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all 
thoſe claſſes of our people, whoſe anceſtors have, by their 
virtue, their induſtry, or their parſimony given them. the 
power of living in extravagance, idleneſs, and vice, and 9 
leave them without knowledge but of the modiſh games, and 

without wiſhes but for lucky hands. n 
Ina found, by long experience, that there are few en- 
terpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion, in which the 
opponents are not only made confident by their numbers, and 
ſtrong by their union, but are hardened by contempt of their 
antagoniſt, whom they always look upon as a wretch of Joy 
notions, ..contratted views, mean converſation, . and narrof 
fortune, who envies the elevation which he cannot reach, wi 
would gladly imbitter the happineſs which his inelegance d 
indigence deny him to partake, and who has no other end i 
his advice, than to revenge his own mortification by hinder 
ranks ing 
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ing thoſe whom their birth and taſte have ſet above him, from 
the enjoyment of their ſuperiority, and bringing them down 
to a level with himſelf. ; | | 
TxoucGh I have never found myſelf much affected by this 
formidable cenſure, which I have incurred often enough to. be 
acquainted with its full force, yet I ſhall, in ſome meaſure, 
obviate it on this occaſion, by offering very little in my own 
name, either of argument or intreaty, ſince thoſe who ſuffer 
by this general infatuation may be ſuppoſed beſt able to re- 


* 


late its effects. 


— —— 


Sin, 


THERE ſeems to be ſo little knowledge left in the world, 
and ſo little of that reflection practiſed, by which knowledge 
i to be gained, that I am in doubt whether I ſhall be under- 
ſtood, when I complain of want of opportunity for thinking : 
or whether a condemnation, which at preſent ſeems irreverſi- 
ble, to perpetual ignorance, will raiſe any compaſſion, either in 
you or your readers; yet I will venture to lay my ſtate be- 
fore you, becauſe, I believe, it is natural to moſt minds, to 
ke ſome pleaſure in complaining of evils, of which they have 
bo reaſon to be aſhamed. | 

Jau the daughter of a man of great fortune, whoſe diffi- 
tence of mankind, and, perhaps, the pleaſure of continual ac- 
umulation, incline him to reſide upon his own eſtate, and to 
lucate his children in his own houſe, where I was bred, if 
tot with the moſt brilliant examples of virtue before my eyes, 
t leaſt remote enough from any incitements to vice; and 
anting neither leifure nor books, nor. the acquaintance of 
ome perſons of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured 
acquire ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend me to 


=> o FAE S. 8 F 7 8 


en: teem, and thought myſelf able to ſupport a converſation 
the Wpon moſt of the ſubjects, which my ſex and condition made it 
per for me to underſtand. I had, beſides my knowledge, 
heir 


my mag and my maid told me, a very fine face, and 


lonF*gant ſhape, and with all theſe advantages had been ſeyen- 
en months the reigning toaſt for twelve miles round, and 
Weg eer came to the . aſſembly, but I heard the old 


dies that fat by wiſhing that it might end well, and their 
wphters criticiſing my air, my features, or my dreſs, 
| | You 

3 


marks and counſels of their elders. I ſmiled, perhaps, wit 


aunt ſo incapable of any rational concluſion, and ſo 1gn0 ; 
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You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is natural 9 
youth, and curioſity to underſtanding, and therefore will hear 
without wonder, that I was deſirous to extend my vida 
over thoſe who might give more honour to the 'conqueror; 
and that I found in a country life a continual repetition q 
the ſame pleaſure, which was not ſufficient to fill up the mind 
for the preſent, or raiſe any expectations of the future; and 
I will confeſs to you, that I was impatient for a ſight of the 
town, and filled my thoughts with the diſcoveries which | 
ſhould make, the triumphs that I ſhould obtain, and the pra o. 
that I ſhould receive. ; 3 | 

Ar laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſband has e 
ſeat in parliament, and a place at court, buried her: only 


child, and ſent for me to ſupply the loſs. The hope that « 


ſhould ſo far infinuate myſelf into their favour, as to obtainal :» 
conſiderable augmentation of my fortune, procured me every 
convenience for my departure, with great expedition ; and] 


could not, amidſt all my tranſports, forbear ſome indignation y} 
to ſee with what readineſs the natural guardians of my virtue © 
ſold me to a ſtate, which they thought more hazardous Ming 
it really was, as ſoon as a new acceſſion of fortune glittered i no 
their eyes. int 

TRREE days I was upon the road, and on the fourth m bea. 
ing my heart danced at the ſight of London. I was ſet dow | 
at my aunt's, and entered upon the ſcene of action. I expect: 
now, from the age and experience of my aunt, ſome prudential ca: 
leflons ; but, after the firſt civilities and firſt tears were over: ti 
was told what pity it was to have kept ſo fine a girl fo longer), 
the country; for that people who did not begin young feld tot 
dealt their cards handſomely, or played them tolerably, lear 

Youns perſons are commonly inclined to ſlight the con. 


too much contempt, and was upon the point of telling he! 
that my time had not been paſt in ſuch trivial attainment 
But I ſoon found that things are to be eſtimated, not by tit 
importance of their effects, but the frequency of their ule. 
A Few days after, my aunt gave me notice, that ſome com 
pany, which ſhe had been fix weeks in collecting, Was! 
meet that evening, and ſhe expected a finer aſſembly than 
been ſeen all the winter. She expreſſed this in the jargon 
a gameſter, and, when I aſked an explication of her terms 
art, wondered where I had lived. had already found n 


f 
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of every thing, whether great or little, that I had loft all re- 
gard to her opinion, and dreſſed myſelf with great expecta- 
tions of opportunity to diſplay my charms among rivals, whoſe 
competition would not diſhonour me. 'The company came 
in, and after the curſory compliments of {alutation, alike eaſy 
to the loweſt and the ah, £47 underſtanding, what was the re- 
ſult? The cards were broke open, the parties were formed, 
the whole night paſſed in a game, upon which the young and 
old were equally employed; nor was I able to attract an eye, 
or gain an ear, but being compelled to play without ſkill, I 
perpetually embarraſſed my partner, and ſoon perceived the 
contempt of the whole table gathering upon me. | 

1 caxxoT but ſuſpect, Sir, that this odious faſhion is pro- 
duced by a conſpiracy of the old, the ugly, and the ignorant, 
againſt the young and beautiful,” the witty and the gay, as a 
contrivance to level all diſtinctions of nature and of art, to 
confound the world in a chaos of folly, to take from thoſe, 
who could outſhine them, all the advantages of mind and body, 
to withhold youth from its natural pleaſures, deprive wit of its 
influence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe hearts upon 
money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, to ſink life 
into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other hopes or 
fears, but thoſe of robbing, and being robbed. 

Be pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of my ſex, who have minds 
capable of nobler ſentiments, that if they will unite in vindi- 
ation of their pleaſures and their prerogatives, they may fix 
a time at which cards ſhall ceaſe to be in faſhion, or be left 
only to thoſe who have neither beauty to be loved, nor ſpirit 
to be feared; neither knowledge to teach, nor modeſty to 
learn; and who, having paſſed their youth in vice, are juſtly 
condemned to ſpend their age in folly. 
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On FEMALE GAMESTERS. 


—— 


. [GUARD1AN, No. 120.] 
; 


T sHoULD in deſerve the name of Guardian, did I te 
caution all my fair wards againſt a practice, which, when we 
runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, that the female vi 
world can fall into. The ill conſequences of it are more thu of 
can be contained in this paper, However, that I may p- 0: 
ceed in method, I ſhall conſider them; Firſt, as they relate a { 
the mind. Secondly, as they relate to the body. Wit 
Cour we look into the mind of a female gameſter, rea 
ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores. He aw 
ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens, and knaves. T for 
= lies heavy upon her till the play ſeaſon returns, when for of 
half 


a dozen hours together all her faculties are employed i thi 
ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, and ſorting out a pack of cam mo 
and no ideas to be diſcovered in a ſoul. which calls itfelf W | 
tional, excepting little ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted wh: 
Paper. Was the underſtanding, that divine part in our ct i 
poſition, given for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we improe ſou! 
the greateſt talent human nature is endowed with? What ar: 
would a ſuperior being think, were he ſhewn this intellectu don 
faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſame time told, that ¶ whe 
was by this that ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and alleaMof t 

to angels. = 2 
Wren our women thus fill their imagination with p thoſ 
and counters, I cannot wonder at the tory | have lately heard eye: 
of a new-born child that was marked with the five of clubs. JWindi 
Turk paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice than the rot 
underſtandings and imaginations. What hope and fear, vom 
and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent break out all at once u ti: 
fair aſſembly, upon ſo noble an occaſion as that of tum ber. 


up a card? Who can conſider without a ſecret: indignatia 


— 
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chat all thoſe affections of the mind which ſhould be conſe- 
erated to their children, huſbands, and parents, are thus vilely 
proſtituted and thrown away upon a hand at Loo? For my 
own part, I cannot but be grieved when I ſee a fine woman 
fretting and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivial motives: 
When I behold the face of an angel agitated and diſcompoſed 
by the heart of a fury, 7 x" 

Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally give 
themſelves up to every diverũon which they are much accuſ- 
tomed to, and we always find that play, when followed with 
afiduitv, engroſſes the whole woman. She quickly grows 
uneaſy in her own family, takes but little pleaſure in all the 
domeſtic innocent endearments of life, 'and grows more fond 
of Pam than her huſband. My friend Theophraſtus, the beſt 
of huſbands and of fathers, has often complained to me, with 
tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to keep if he 
would enjoy his wife's converſation. When ſhe returns to me 
with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the ſight 
of her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe has had at cards. 
On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly 
a ſufferer by it. She comes home out of humour, 1s angry 
with every body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in 
reality for no other reaſon, but becauſe the has been throwing 
away my eſtate. What charming bed-fellows and companions 
for life men are likely to meet with that chuſe their wives out 
of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ! What a race of wor- 
ties, what patriots, what heroes, muſt we. expect from 
mothers of this make! | Ape K 
I cox in the next place to conſider the ill conſequences 
which gaming has on the bodies of our female adventurers, 
It is ſo ordered that almoſt every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. The beauties of the face and mind 
ae generally deſtroyed by the ſame means. This conſideta- 
ton, ſhould have a particular weight with the female world, 
who were defigned to pleaſe the eye and attract the regards 
of the other half of the ſpecies. Now there is nothing that 
Fears out a fine face like the vigils of the card-tabl-, and 
tnoſe cutting paſſions which naturally attend them. Hollow . 
eyes, haggand looks, and pale complexions, are the natural 
indications of a female gameſter. Her morning {eps are 
dot able to repair her midnight watchings. I have known a 
woman carried off half dead from Baſſette, and have many 
a time grieved to ſee a perfon of quality gliding by me in 
er chair at two o'clock in the morning, and looking like a 

| ſpectre 
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ſpectre amidſt a glare of flambeaux. In ſhort, I never knew 
a thorough-paced female gameſter hold her beauty two winter 
together. 5 | | 

Bur there is ſtill another caſe in which the body is mom 
endangered than in the former. All play-debts muſt be paid 
in ſpecie, or by an equivalent. The man that plays beyond 
his income pawns his eſtate ; the woman muſt find eut ſome- 
thing elſe to mortgage, when her pin-money is gone: the 
huſband has his lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon. Now 
when the female body is once dipped, if the creditor be ven 

importunate, I leave my readers to conſider the conſequences, 


ll 


On LoTTERIES; the FOLLY of engaging in them, | 


| 


[RAMBLER, NO.181.] | 
— 


As I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet and ſuſpenle, 
and loſt many opportunities of advantage by a paſſion Wie 
I have reaſon to believe prevalent in different degrees overs 
your part of mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well que 
ified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaprivated, of the dange 
which they incur by placing themſelves within its mfluences. 
I $8zxveD an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper with uncom. 
mon reputation for diligence and fidelity; and at the age 
three and twenty opened a ſhop for myſelf, with a large ſtock, 
and ſuch credit among all the merchants who were acquainted 
with my maſter, that I could command whatever was . 
ported curious or valuable. For five years 1 proceeded wil 
ſucceſs proportionate to cloſe application and untainted in- 
tegrity; was a daring bidder at every ſale; always paid u 
notes before they were due; and advanced fo faſt in coll 
mercial reputation, that I was proverbially marked out as the 
model of young traders, and every one expected that à fe 
years would make me an alderman. | 10 


. 


. 
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tx this courſe of even proſperity, I was one day perſuaded 
to buy a ticket in the lottery. The ſum was inconſiderable, 
part was to be repaid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugality did not 
reſtrain me from ſo trifling an experiment. The ticket lay 
almoſt forgotten till the time at which every man's fare was 
to be determined; nor did the affair even then ſeem of any 
importance, till I diſcovered by the public papers that the 
number next to mine had conferred the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an approach to 
ſudden riches, which I conſidered myſelf, however contrary 
to the laws of computation, as having miſſed by a ſingle 
chance ; and I could not forbear to revolve the conſequences 
which ſuch a bounteous allotment would have produced, if it 
had happened to me. This dream of fehcity, by degrees, 
took poſſeſſion of my imagination. The great delight of my 
ſolitary hours was to purchaſe an eſtate, and form plantations 
with money which once might have been mine, and I never 
met my friends but I ſpoiled all their merriment by perpetual 
complaints of my ill luck. | 2 

Ar length another lottery was opened, and I had now ſo 
heated my imagination with the proſpect of a prize, that 1 
hould have preſſed among the firſt purchaſers, had not my 
ardour been with-held by deliberation upon the probability of 
ſucceſs from one ticket rather than another. I hefitated long 
detween even and odd; conſidered the fquare and cubic num- 
ders through the lottery : examined all thoſe to which good 
luck had been hitherto annexed; and at laſt fixed upon one 
which by ſome ſecret relation to the events of my life I thought 
predeſtined to make me happy. Delay in great affairs is often 
miſchievous ; the ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor could not 
be found. i 

I xeTURNED to my conjectures, and after many arts of 
propnoſtication, fixed upon another chance, but with teſs 
tonfdence. Never did captive, heir, or lover feel ſo much 
rexation from the ſlow - pace of time, as I ſuffered between 
the purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtribution of the prizes. 
placed my uneafineſs as well as I could, by frequent con- 
templations bf approaching happineſs ; when the ſun roſe I 
knew it would ſet, and congratulated myſelf at night that 1 
25 ſo much nearer to my cies. At laſt the day came, my 
ticket appeared, and rewarded all my care and ſagacity with 


a deſpicable prize of fifty pounds. 
| Mr 
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My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my ſuccels, wer 
very coldly received; I hid myſelf a fortnightin the country 
that my chagrin might fume away without obſervation, -and 
then returning to my ſhop, began to liſten after anoths 
lottery. X : | 

Wirz the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified, an 
having now found the vanity of conjecture and inefficacy ¶ on 
computation, I reſolved to take the prize by violence, and 
therefore bought forty tickets, not omitting however to d. 
vide them between the even-and odd numbers; that I might 
not miſs the lucky claſs. Many concluſions did I form, and 
many experiments did I try, to determine from which of oö 
tickets I might moſt reaſonably expect riches. At laſt, being 
unable to fatisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, I wrots 
the numbers upon dice, and allotted five hours every day tg 
the amuſement of throwing them in a garret; and examining 
the event by an exact regiſter, found, on the evening befor 
the lottery was drawn, that one of my numbers had been 
turned up five times more than any of the reſt in three hun 
dred and thirty thouſand throws. | 
Tuts experiment was fallacious ; the firſt day preſented 
the | hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The reſt came out 
wich different fortune, and in concluſion I loft thirty pounawl, ; 

by this great adventure. To 

I ap now wholly changed the caſt of my behaviour ang 
the conduct of my life. The ſhop was for the moſt pai 
abandoned to my ſervants, and, if I entered it, my thoughts 
were ſo engroſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard 
anſwered a queſtion, * conſidered every cuſtomer as an 1. 
truder upon my meditations, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch, 
1 miſtook: i the price of my goods, committed blunders in my 
bills, forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees began to fall away, 
but I perceived the decline of my buſineſs with little emotion, 

e whatever deficiency there might be in my gains I ex. 
peed the next lottery to ſupply. 

MiscaARRIAOE —— IA difidence ; I bega 
now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by an alliance wil 
thoſe that had been more ſucceſsful. 1 enquired. diligently 
at what office any prize had been ſold, that I might purchat.. 
of a propitious vender ; ſolicited thoſe who had been fou 
nate in former lotteries, to partake with me in my new tickets ur 
and, whenever I met with one that had in any event of 1 
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> been eminently proſperous, I invited him to take a larger 
dare. I had, by this rule of conduct, fo diffuſed my intereſt, 
at J had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, one eighth of forty, 
d a ſixteenth of ninety. | 

[waiTED for the decifion of my fate with my former pal- 
*tions, and looked upon the buſineſs of my trade with the 
ral neglect. The wheel at laſt was turned, and its revolu- 
ons brought me a long ſucceſſion of ſorrows and diſappoint- 
nents, I indeed often partook of a ſmall prize, and the loſs 
f one day was generally balanced by the | ar of the next : 
ut my defires yet remained unſatisfied, and when one of my 
hances had failed, all my expeQation was ſuſpended on 
ole which remained yet undetermined. At laſt a prize of 
re thouſand pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire at the 
xy, and enquiring the number, found it to be one of my 
wn tickets, which I had divided among thoſe on whoſe luck 
depended, and of which I had retained only a fixteenth 


art. 
You will eaſily judge, with what deteſtation of himſelf, a 
jan thus intent upon gain reflected that he had fold a prize 
hich was once in his poſſeſſion. It was to no purpoſe, that 
repreſented to my mind, the impoſſibility of recalling the 
af, or the folly of condemning an act, which only its event, 
2 event which no human intelligence could foreſee, proved 
d be wrong. The prize which, though put in my hands, 
d been ſuitered to ſhp from me, filled me with anguiſh, and 
owing that complaint would only expoſe me to ridicule, I 
we myſelf up filen:ly to grief, and loſt. by degrees my ap- 
ite and my reſt. h 8 | | 
My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible ; I was viſited by my 
ends, and among them by Eumathes, a clergyman, whoſe 
ety and learning gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that 
could not refuſe to open my heart. There are, ſaid he, 
minds ſufficiently firm to be truſted in the hands of chance. 
Nivever finds himſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and ex- 
poſſibility to certainty, ſhould avoid every kind of caſual 
henture, ſince his grief muſt be always proportionate to his 
pes, You have long waſted that time which, by a proper 
plication, wguld have certainly, though moderately, en- 
aled your fortune, in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a 
ſecles of gain, which no labour or anxiety, no art or expe, 
lent can amd oc promote. You are now fretting away 
ur life in repentance of an act, againſt which repentance 
W give no caution, but to avoid the occaſion of committing 
It. 
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it. Rouze from this lazy dream of fortuitious riches, whia 
if obtained, you could ſcarcely have enjoyed, becauſe y 
could confer no conſciouſneſs of deſert ; return to rational ax 
manly induſtry, and conſider the mere gift of luck as bek 
the care of a wiſe man. 7 | 


— 
wo 


4 


+ NzepLE-Wokk recommendtd to the Lanes, 
| £2 
[SPECTATOR, NO, 606.] G 
| — 
Ma. SypECTATOR, 


J HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction who o oftt 
run gadding abroad, that I do not know where to have thet 
Their dreſs, their tea, and their viſits take up all their tim 
and they go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I am af 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. The whole time they 
not idle, is while they read your SpeRators ; which being 
dicated to the intereſts of virtue, I defire you to recommet 
the long neglected art of needle-work. Thoſe hours wii 
in this age are thrown away in dreſs, play, viſits, and! 
like, were employed, in my time, in writing out recel 
or working beds, chairs, and hangings for the —_ f 
my part, I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, and by! 
rood will would never have it out of my hand. It gn 
my heart to ſee a couple of proud idle flirts ſipping their i 

for a whole afternoon, in a great room hung round witli 
' induſtry. of their great grandmother. Pray, Sir, take 
laudable myſtery of embroidery into your ſerious conlide 
tion, and as you have a great deal of the virtue of thei 
age in you, continue your endeavours to reform the preſet 


Tam c. 
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Ix obedience. to the commands of my venerable correſ- 
jondent, I have duly weighed this important ſubje&, and 
bromiſe myſelf, from the arguments here laid down, that all 
he fine ladies of England will be ready, as ſoon as their 


L 


wn hands, et 

Wu ar a delightful entertainment muſt it be to the fair ſex, 
om their native modeſty, and the tenderneſs of men towards 
gem, exempts from public buſineſs, to paſs their hours in 
imitating fruits and flowers, and tranſplanting all the beauties 
ff nature into their own dreſs, or raiſing a new creation in 
eir cloſets and apartments! How pleaſing is the amuſement 
f walking among the ſhades and 2 planted by them 
elves, in ſurveying heroes ſlain 

upids which they have brought into the world without 
Tars is, methinks, the moſt proper way wherein à lady 
an ſhew a fine genius, and I cannot forbear wiſhing, that ſe- 
eral writers of that ſex had choſen to apply themſelves rather 
p tapeſtry than rhime. 'Your paſtoral poeteſſes may vent 
heir fancy in rural r and place deſpairing ſhepherds 
nder ſilken willows, or 

ſhe heroic writers may work up battles as ſucceſsfully, and 
ame them with gold or ſtain them with crimſon. Even 


any valuable ſtitches into a purſe, and croud a thouſand: 
races into a pair of garters. | 


y pretty creature is void of 8 and would perform her 
rt herein but very aukwar 


J. 


Ile they are forming their birds and beaſts, their neigh- 
urs will be allowed to be the fathers of their own children: 
Id Whig and Tory will be but ſeldom mentioned, where the 
at diſpute js, whether blue or red is the more proper 
ur. How'much greater glory would Sophronia do the 
eral, if ſhe would chuſe rather to work the battle of Blen- 


ce againſt thoſe who are Frenchmen in their hearts. 


- 


mourning is over, to appear covered with the work of their 


y their needle, or little 


rown them in a ſtream of mohair. 
ole who have only a turn to a ſong or an epigram, may put | 


[x I may, without breach of good manners, imagine that 


y, I mult nevertheleſs inſiſt 
jon her working, if it be only to keep her out of harm's: 


Axor nE argument for buſying good women in works of 
icy, is, becauſe it takes them off from ſcandal, the uſual. 
dendant of tea-tables and all other unactive ſcenes of life. 


in in tapeſtry, than ſignalize herſelf with ſo much vehe- 


- A THIRD | 
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her huſband. | 
yet not ſufficiently known in its ſeveral circumſtances, I ſhall 
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A THIRD reaſon that I ſhall mention, is the profit that i; 
brought to the family where theſe pretty arts are encouraged, 
It is manifeſt that this way of life not only keeps fair ladie 
from running out into expences, but is at the ſame time a 
actual improvement. How memorable would that matron he, 
who ſhall have it inſgribed upon her monument, That ſhe 
wrote out the whole bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good old 
age, after having covered three hundred yards of wall in the 
man ſion-houſe. | | | 
Tus premiſes being conſidered, I humbly ſubmit the fol. 
lowing propoſals to all mothers in Great-Britain, 

I. Tzar no young virgin whatſoeyer be allowed to re- 
ceive the addreſſes of her firſt lover, but in a ſuit of her own 
embroidering., | 


II. Tua before every freſh ſervant ſhe be obliged to ap- 


ar with a new ſtomacher at the leaſt. 3 | 

III. Taar no one be actually married until ſhe hath tle 
child-bed pillows, &c. ready ſtitched, as hkewiſe the mantls 
for the boy quite finiſhed. 

Tress laws, if I miſtake not, would effectually reſtore 
the decayed art of needle-work, and make the virgins 


of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered in their by: 


ſine ſs. 
Tx is a memorable cuſtom of the Grecian ladies i 
this particular preſerved in Homer, which I hope will have a 
very good effect with my countrywomen. A widow, in an. 
cient times, could not, without indecency, receive a ſecond 
huſband, until ſhe had woven a ſhroud for her deceaſed lord, 
or the next of kin to him. Accordingly, the chaſte Penelope, 
having, as ſhe thought, loſt Ulyſſes at ſea, ſhe employed her 
time in 3 4 winding ſheet for Laertes, the father d 
The ſtory of her web being very famous, and 


we it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her wooers 1e. 
te it: | 
Saweet hope ſhe gave to every youth apart, 
With well taught looks and a deceitful heart: 
A web ſhe wove of many a ſlender twine, 
O curious texture, and perplext deſign ; 
' My youth, fhe cry'd, my lord but newly dead, 
- » Forbear a while to court my widoew'd bed, 
« *Till I have wwow'n, as folemn wows require, 
T his web, a ſhroud for poor Ulyſſes ire, * 


* 


1 
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M. /imbs, when fate the Hero's foul demands, 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands : 
| Left all the Dames .of Greece my name deſpiſe, © 
) While the great King without a covering lies. « 
_ Thus be. Nor did my friends miſtruſt the guile, 
e All day foe ſped the long laborious toil : | 
a But when the burning lamps ſupply d the ſun, 
e Each night unravell'd what the day begun. 
Three live-long ſummers did the fraud prevail; 
| The fourth her maidens told th* amazing tale. 
T heſe eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my 2 
The backward labours of her faithlefs hand- 
Till watch'd at length, and preſi'd on every fide, 
ler taſt ſpe ended, and commenc'd a bride. 55 


LEARNING @ neceſſary ACCOMPLISHMENT in a WOMAN 
of QUALITY or FORTUNE, 


> 8 


{ovarDIAN, NO. 1 $5-] 


[ HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought a 
proper ingredient in the education of a woman of quality or 
fortune: Since they have the ſame improveable minds as 
the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould they not be culti- 
nted by the ſame method? why ſhould reaſon. be left to itſelf 
n one of the ſexes, and be diſciplined with ſo much care in 
ne other? © __ | 

Tank are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more adapted 
'0 the femaley world than to the male. As in the firſt place, 
Ncauſe they via more ſpare time upon their hands, and lead 
more ſedentary life. Their employments are of a domeſtic : 
uture, and not like thoſe of the other ſex, which are often 
Wh onliftent with ſtudy and contemplation. - The excellent 
M, the lady Lizard, in the * of one ſummer * 

| ? TSS, 
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a gallery with chairs and couches of her own and her dauph. 
ters' working: and at the ſame time heard all Nr. Tillotſon; 
ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtom pr one of the 
young ladies to read, while the others are at work; { that 
the learning of the family is not at all prejudicial to its ms 
nufactures. I was mightily pleaſed the other day to find then 
all byſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits of the ſeaſon, with the 
Sparkler in the midſt of them, reading over © The plurality 
of worlds.“ It was very entertaining to me to fee them d. 
viding their ſpeculations between jellies and ftars, and making 
a ſudden tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from the 
Copernican ſyſtem to the figure of a'/cheeſe-cake. 

A SECOND reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelves t 
uſeful knowledge rather than men, is, becauſe they have that 
natural gift of ſpeech in greater perfection. Since they hay 

ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Verborum, or plenty 
words, it is pity they ſhould not put it to ſome uſe. If th 
female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not be'ſet 

go right? Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, i 
might divert them from [pang the faults of their neigh 
bours : could they talk of the different aſpects and conjune 
tions of the planets, they need not be at the pains to com 
ment upon ꝙ lings and clandeſtine marriages, In ſhort, we 
they furniſhed with matters of fact, out of arts and ſcience 
it would now and then be of great uſe to their invention. 
THERE is another reaſon why thoſe eſpecially who: 
women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, namely 
becauſe their huſbands are generally ſtrangers to them. 
Ix is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a famil 
For my own part, I am concerned whenT go into a gre 
- houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle perſon that a 
ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, or one of the tod 
men. What a figure is the young heir like to make, who 
a dunce both by father and mother's fide ! | 
Is we look into the hiſtories of famous women, well 
many eminent philoſophers, of this ſex. Nay, we find i 
ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in thoſe leg 
hiloſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant to their nan 
There have been famous female Pythagoreans, notwil 
ſtanding moſt of that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſeen 
4 _ that the diſciple was to hold her tongue five years 
ether. 
| 2 Learninc and knowledge are perfections in us, M0 
we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, in W 
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N order of beings the female world is upon the ſame level with ' 
þ the male. We ought to conſider in this particular, not what 
e is the ſex, but what 1s the ſpecies to which they belong. At - il 


at leaſt | believe every one will allow me, that a female philo- 
1 ſopher is not ſo abſurd a character, and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, 
1 as a female gameſter; and that it is more irrational for a 
he woman to paſs away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than 


in getting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This therefore is 
another reaſon why I would recommend the ſtudies of know- ** 
ledge to the female world, that they may not be at a loſs how 
to employ thoſe hours that he upon their hands. 

Juror alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that ſe- 
veral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by books 
and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the higheſt poſts of 
honour and fortune. A neighbouring nation may at this time 
furniſh us with a very remarkable inſtance of this kind; but 
I ſhall conclude this head with the hiſtory of Athenais, which 
is a very ſignal example to wy preſent purpoſe. | 

Tus emperor Theodoſius being about the age of one and 
twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his filter Pul- 

.cheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his whole empire for 
a woman of the moſt exquiſite beauty and higheſt accompliſh- 
ments. In the midſt of this ſearch, Athenais, a Grecian 
virgin, accidentally offered herſelf, Her father, who was an 
eminent philoſopher of Athens, and had bred her up m all 
the learning of that place, at his death left her but a very 
ſmall portion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from 
the injuſtice of her two brothers. This forced her upon 4 
journey to Conſtantinople, where ſhe had a relation'who re- 
preſented her caſe to Pulcheria in order to obtain ſome redreſs 
from the emperor. By this means that religious princeſs be- 
came acquainted with Athenais, whom ſhe found the moſt 
beautiful woman of her age, and educated under a long courſe 
of philofophy in the ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted inno- 
cence, Pulcheria was charmed with her converſation, and 
immediately made her reports to the emperor Theodoſius, 
her brother. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion 
on him, that he defired his fiſter to bring her away immedi- 
ately to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he found 
her beauty and her converſation beyond the higheſt idea he 
had framed of them. His friend Paulinus converted her to 
Chriſtianity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia : after which 
the emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed all the hap- 

pineſs in his marriage which he promiſed himſelf from ſuch a a 

| | = OE - _ ywrtuous 
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virtuous and learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries 
which her two brothers had done her, but raiſed them to 
eat honours ; and by ſeveral works of learning, as well as 
y an exemplary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole em. 
pire, that ſhe had ſtatues erected to her memory, and is cele- 
brated by the fathers of the church as the ornament of her 
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On the ABSURDITY of OMENS, 


— 


{[SPECTATOR, NO. 7. ] 


— 

GOING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I had 
the misfortune to find his whole family very much dejected. 
Upon aſking him the occaſion of it, he told me that his wite 
had dreamt 4 very ſtrange dream the night before, which they 
were afraid portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to 
their children. At her coming into the room I obſerveda MI , 

_ ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which I ſhould have X 
been troubled for, had I not heard from whence it proceeded. Ml . 
We were no ſooner fat down, but after having looked upon BF _ 
me a little while, My dear,” ſays ſhe, turning to her hu WF 0 
band, © you may now ſee the ſtranger that was in the candle BY te 
laſt night.” Soon after this, as they began to talk of family WW _ 
affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the table told her, 24 
that he was to go into joining-hand on Thurſday : * Ther 4 
day!” fays ſhe, * no, child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall nol * 
begin upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-maſter that f n. 
Friday will be ſoon enough.” I was reflefting with my ſelf on 8 1 , 
the oddneſs of her fancy, and wondering that any body 
would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In 

the midſt of theſe my muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach hers 
little ſalt upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch 

© trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by tt 
| | Way 
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way; at which ſhe immediately ſtarted, and ſaid it fell to- 
wards her. Upon this I looked very blank ; and, obſerving 
the concern of the whole table, began to conſider myſelf, 
with ſome confuſion, as a perſon'that had brought a diſaſter 


upon the family. The lady however recovering herſelf, after 


a little ſpace, ſaid ta her huſband with a figh, My dear, 
misfortunes never come ſingle. My friend, I found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and being a man of more good- 
nature than underſtinding, thinks himſelf obliged to tall in 
with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke- fellow: Do 


you remember, child,“ ſays ſhe, that the pigeon-houſe fell. 


the very afternoon that our careleſs wench fpilt the ſalt upon 
the table ?? © Yes,” ſays he, my dear, and the next poſt brought 
us an account of the battle of Almanza.“ The reader may 
gueſs at the figure I made, after. having done all this miſchiet. 
| diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could, with my uſual ta- 
citurnityz when, to my utter confuſion, the lady ſeeing me 
quitting my knife and fork, and laying them acroſs one another 


upon my plate, defired me that I would humour her ſo far as 
to take them ot of that figure, and place them fide by fide. 


What the abſurdity was which I had comminted I did not 


know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſlition 


in it; and therefore, in obedience to the lady of the houſe, I 


diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two parallet lines, which is. 
a figure I ſhall always lay them in for the future, though I do 


not know any reaſon for it. 


IT is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has conceived. 
an averſion to him. For my own part, I quickly found, by 
the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded me as a very odd kind of 
a fellow, with an unfortunate aſpect; for which reaſon I took - 
my leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my own ' 


lodgings, Upon my return home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
mankind ; how they ſubject us to imaginary afflictions, and 


additional ſorrows, that do not properly come within out lot. 


As if the natural calamities of life were not ſufficient for it, 


we turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances into misfortunes, ' 


and ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as from real evils. 
I have kndwn the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt ; and 


have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite upon 


the plucking of a merry-thought. A ſcreech-owl at midnight 


has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers ; nay, the' 


voice of a cricket hath ftruck more terror, than the roaring 


of alion, There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which may: 


I 3 not 
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not appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognoſtics. A rulty nail, or crooked pin, ſhoot 
up into prodigies. | | e 

E REMEMBER I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that was full 
of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old woman unluckil 


- obſerved there were thirteen of us in company. This remar 


ſtruck a panic terror into ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch 


that one or two of the ladies were going to leave the room; 


but a friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 


cCompanions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen 


in the room, and that inſtead of portending one of the com- 
pany ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould be 
born. Had not my friend found out this expedient to break 
the omen, I queſtion not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen ſick that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, produces 
infinite diſturbances of this kind among her friends and neigh- 
bours. I know a maiden aunt, of great family, who is one 
of theſe antiquated Sybils, that forebodes and propheſies from 
one end of the year to the other. She 1s alwavs ſeeing appa- 
ritions, and hearing death-watches; and was the other day 
almoſt frightened out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, that 
howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth- ach. 


uch an extravagant caſt of mind engages multitudes of people 


not only in impertinent terrors, but in ſupernumerary duties 
of life; and ariſes from that fear and ignorance which are na- 
tural to the ſoul of man. The horror with which we enter- 
tain the thoughts of death (or indeed of any future evil) and 


te uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 


innumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently 
diſpoſe it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 


= predictions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men, to 
retrench the evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſophy ; it 
is the employment of fools to multiply them by the ſentiments 


5 


of ſuperſtition. 
Fox my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled were I 


E ' endowed with this divining quality, though it ſhould inform 


me truly of every thing that can befal me. I would not an- 
ticipate the xeliſh of any happineſs, nor feel the weight of 
any miſery, before it actually arrives. 

I x xow but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt theſe 
gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and that is, by en 
to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of That Being, who dil- 
poles of Events, and governs futurity. He ſees, at one * 


F 
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the whole thread of my exiſtence, not only that part of it 


which I have alrcady paſſed through, but that which runs for- 

ward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
to ſleep, I recommend myfelf to his care; when I awake, I 

give myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils that 
threaten me, 1 look up to ham for help, and queſtion not but he 
will either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. Though 

know neither the time nor the manner of the death 1 am to 
die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that 

he knows them both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
ſupport me under them, 


F . . — (— . 


14600 CoxscixxCE the beſt Security againſl Cal uu 


and REPROACH, 


— 


[GUARDIAN, No. 135. } 


A GOOD conſcience is to the ſoul what health is to the body; 


it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity within us, and more 
than countervails all the calamities and afflictions which can 
polubly befal us. I know nothing ſo hard for a generous 
mind to get over as calumny and-reproach, and cannot find 
any method of quieting the ſoul under them, beſides this ſingle 


one, of our being conſcious to ourſelves that we do not deſerve _ 


em. 
nav been always mightily pleaſed with that paſſage in 
Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight is e as 
loading a gentleman of good ſenſe with praiſes and eulogiums. 
Upon which the gentleman makes this reflection to himſelf : 
wy gram ul is praiſe to human nature! I cannot forbear 
ing 
lam ſenſible it is a madman that beſtows them on me. In the 
lame manner, though we are often ſure that the cenſures which 
ae paſſed upon us are uttered > thoſe who know nothing of Wa 
: 4 an 


ecretly pleaſed with the commendations I receive, though 
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and have neither means nor abilities to form a right judgment 
of us, we cannot forbear being grieved at what they ſay, 

Is order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural to the bef 
and wiſeſt of men, I have taken a particular pleaſure in obſery. 
ing the condu& of the old philoſophers, how they bore them- 
ſelves up againſt the malice and detraction of their enemies, 

THz way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be always ex. 
Socrates, after 
baving received ſentence, told his friends, that he had always 
accuſtomed himſelf to regard truth and not cenſure, and that he 
was not troubled at his condemnation, becauſe he knew him- 
felf free from guilt. It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the 
accuſations of his two great adverſaries, who had uttered againf 
him the moſt virulent reproaches. Anytus and Melitus, ſays 
he, may procure ſentence againſt me, but they cannot hurt me, 
This divine, philoſopher was ſo well fortified in his own inno- 
cence, that he neglected all the impotence of evil r 
were engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly the ſup- 
port of a conſcience, that contradicted the reports which 
had been raiſed againſt him, and cleared him to himſelf, 

OTHERs of the philoſophers rather chuſe to retort the in- 
jury by a ſmart reply, than thus to difarm it with reſped to 
themſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung them, though at the ſame 
time they had the addreſs to make their aggreſſors ſuffer with 
them. Of this kind was Ariſtotle's reply to one who purſued 
him with long and bitter invectives. You, ſays he, who are 
uſed to ſuffer reproaches, utter them with delight; I who have 
not been uſed to utter them take no pleaſure in hearing them. 
Diogenes was till more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill of him: 


Nobody will believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, any more 


than they would believe me ſhould I ipeak well of you. 
In theſe, and many other inſtances I could produce, the bit- 


terneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the uneaſineſs of mind 
= the perſon was under who made it. 


I wcald rather adviſe my 
reader, if he has not in this caſe the ſecret conſolation, that 
ke deſerves no ſuch reproaches as are caſt upon him, to follow 
the advice of Epictetus; if any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider 
whether he has truth on his fide ; and if fo, reform thyſelf, that 
his cenſures may not affect thee. When Anaximander was told 


chat the very boys laughed at his ſinging : Aye, ſays be; then 


I muſt learn to ſing better. But of all the ſayings of philolo- 
phers which I have gathered together for my own uſe on this 
occaſion, there are none which carry in them more candour 


and good ſenſe than the two following ones of Plato. my 
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Hearing at another time, that an intimate friend of Ris had 
ſpoken detractingly of him: I am ſure he would not do it, ſays 
he, if he had not ſome reaſon for it. This is the ſureſt as well 
as the nobleſt way of drawing the ſting out of a reproach, and 
a true method of preparing a man for that great and only re- 
lief againſt the pains of calumny, a good conſcience.” 

I pes1GNED, in this eſſay, to ſhow, that there is no hap- 
pineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of 
mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who is in the enjoy- 
ment of it; but I find this ſubject ſo well treated in one of Dr. 
South's ſermons, that I ſhall fill this Saturday's paper with a 
paſſage of it, which cannot but make the man's heart barn 
within him, who reads it with due attention. x 


conſcience in ſupporting a man under the greateſt trials and 
difficulties of life, concludes with repreſenting its force and 
eficacy in the hour of death. DE 
Tut third and laſt inſtance, in which above all others this 
n- confidence towards God does moit eminently ſhew and exert 
to Wl itſelf, is at the time of death. Which ſurely gives the grand 
ne opportunity of trying both the ſtrength and worth of every 
ith principle. When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of 
ed this world to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt 
are accounts to God; at which ſad time his memory ſhall ſerve 
we him for little elſe, but to terrify him with a frightful review of 
m. his paſt life, and his former extravagancies, ſtripped of all their 


m; ol pleaſure, but retaining their guilt ; what is it then that can. 


ore Wl promiſe him a fair paſſage into the other world, or a comfort- 
able appearance before his dreadful judge when he is there ? 
dit- Not all the friends and intereſts, all the riches and honours 
ind under heaven can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or one 
my vord of comfort to him in that condition; they may poſſibly 
hat Wi reproach, but they cannot relieve him. 3 
No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy tempter ſhall 
de more than uſually apt to vex and trouble him, and the pains 
of a dying body to hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the ſettle- 
ment of wqpldly affairs to diſturb and confound him; and in a 


uneaſy : nothing can then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and 
ſpeak life in the midſt of death, but a clear conſcience. 


teaven deſcend upon his weary head, like a refreſhing dew, 
| 15 5 WD... 
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told that he had many enemies that ſpoke ill of him: It is no 
matter, ſaid he, I will live fo that none ſhall believe them. + 
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Tu ar admirable author, having ſhewn the virtue of a good 
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word, all things conſpire to make his ſick bed grievous and 


*And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the comforts of F 
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or ſhower upon a parched ground. It ſhall give him ſome 
lively earneſts, and ſecret anticipations of his approaching joy, 
It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up 
his head with confidence before ſaints and angels. Surely the 
comfort which it conveys at this ſeaſon, 1s ſomething bigper 
than the capacities of mortality, mighty and unſpeakable, and 
not to be underſtood until it comes to be felt. 
© And now who would not quit all the pleaſures and traſh 
and trifles, which are apt to captivate the heart of man, and 
purſue the greateſt rigours of piety, and auſterities of a good 
life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a conſcience as, at the hour of 
death, when all the friendſhip in the world ſhall bid him adien, 
and the whole creation turns its back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs 
the ſoul and cloſe his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, © Well 
done thou. good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.“ | 


S m Hr — — 
On CoNTENTMEN T. 
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[SPECTATOR, NO. 574. 


] was once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſicruſian about 
the great ſecret. As this kind of men (I mean thoſe of them 
who are not profeſſed cheats) are over-run with enthuſiaſm 
and philoſophy, it was very —_— to hear this religious 
| adept deſcanting on his pretended diſcovery. He talked of 
the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived within an emerald, and 
converted every thing that was near it to the higheſt perfection 
it is capable of. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, and 
water to the diamond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches 
lead with all the properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into glory. He further added 
that a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, and melan- 
choly from the perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays he, its 
preſence naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven: 
After he had gone on for ſome time in this nin "= 
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found that he jumbled natural and moral ideas together in 


the ſame diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret was nothing elſe 
but content. ; 

Tais virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, all 
thoſe effects which the alchymiſt uſually aſcribes to what he 
calls the philoſopher's ſtone ; and if it does not bring riches, 
it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing the deſire of them. If it 
cannot remove the diſquietudes ariſing out of a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him eaſy. under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the ſoul of man, in reſpect of every 
being to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, 
repining, and ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted 
him his part to act. in this world. It deſtroys all inordinate 
ambition, and every tendency to corruption, with regard to 


the community wherein he is placed. It gives ſweetneſs to his 


converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all his thoughts. 


Amon the many methods which might be made uſe of for 


the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the two fol- 


lowing. Firſt of all, a man ſhould always confider how much. 


he has more than he wants; and ſecondly, How much more 
unhappy he might be than he really is. | 

FIRST of all a man ſhould always confider how much 
more he has than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the reply which Ariſtippus made to one who condoled him upon 
the loſs of a farm: Why, ſaid he, I have three farms ſtill, and 
you have but one: ſo that I ought rather to be afflicted for you 
than you for me.“ On the contrary, fooliſh men are more 
apt to conſider what they have loſt than what they poſſeſs ; and 


to fix their eyes upon thoſe who are richer than- themſelves, . 


rather than thoſe who are under greater difficulties. All the 
real pleaſures and conveniencies of life lie in a narrow compaſs; 
but it is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and ſtraining after one who has got the ſtart of them in wealth 
and honour. For this reaſon, as there are none can be properly 
called rich, who have not more than they want ; there are few 


nich men in any of the politer nations but among the middle 


fort of people, who keep their wiſhes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perſons 
of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplendid poverty, and are 
perpetually wanting, becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in the ſolid 
pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvie one another in ſha- 
Gows and appearances. Men of ſenſe have at all times beheld 
with a great deal of mirth this filly game that is playing over 
their heads, and, by contracting their defires, enjoy all that ſecret 


tisfaction which others are always in queſt of. The truth is, 
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this ridiculous chace after imaginary pleaſures cannot be ſuffi. 
. ciently expoſed, as it is the great ſource of thoſe evils which 
generally undo a nation. Let a man's eſtate be what it will, 

e is a poor man if he does not live within it, and naturally 
ſets himſelf to ſale to any one that can give him his price. 


When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left 


him a good eſtate, was offered a great ſum of money by the 
king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindneſs, but told him 
he had already more by half than he knew what to do with, 
In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty: 
or to 2 the thought a more agreeable turn, © Content is 
natural wealth,” ſays Socrates ; to which I ſhall add, © Luxury 
is artificial poverty.“ I ſhall therefore recommend to the con- 
fideration of thoſe who are always aiming after ſuperfluous and 
imaginary enjoyments, ahd will not be at the trouble of con- 
tracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſo- 


pher; namely, That no man has ſo much care, as he who * 


endeavours aſter the moſt happineſs.” | 
In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflet how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. The former 
conſideration took in all thoſe who are ſufficiently provided 
with the means to make themſelves eaſy; this regards ſuch as 
actually lie under ſome preſſure or misfortune. Theſe may 
receive a great alleviation from ſuch a compariſon as the un- 
happy 2 may make between himſelf and others, or be- 
tween the misfortunes which he ſuffers, and greater misfortunes 
which might have befallen him. 5 8 
- T LikE the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, upon break- 
ing his leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told the ſtanders-by, 
it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To which, 
fince I am got into quotations, give me leave to add the ſay- 
ing of an ol philoſopher, who, after having invited ſome of 


huis friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife that came 


into the room ir a paſſion, and threw down the table that ſtood 
before them ; © Every one, ſays he, has his calamity, and he 
is a happy man that has no greater than this.“ We find an 
inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of Dr, Hammond, 
written by Riſhop Fell. As this good man was troubled with 
a complication of diſtempers, when he had the gout upon him, 
he uſed to thank God that it was not the ſtone ; and when he 
had the ſtone, that he had not both theſe diſtempers on him at 

I cannoT conclude this eſſay without obſerving, that there 
never was any ſyſtem beſides that of Chriſtianity, which could 
effectually produce in the mind of man the virtue I have been 
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kitherto ſpeaking of. In order to make us content with our 
preſent condition, many of the ancient . philoſophers tell us 
that our diſcontent only hurts ourſelves, without being able 
to make any alteration in our circumſtances ; others, that 
whatever evil befals us is derived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to 
which the Gods themſelves are ſubje& ; while others very 

ravely tell the man who is miſerable, that it is neceſſary it 
ſhould be ſo to keep up the harmony of the univerſe, and that 
the cheme of Providence would be troubled and perverted were 
he otherwiſe. Theſe, and the like conſiderations, rather ſi- 
lence than -ſatisfy a man, They may ſhew him that his 
diſcontent is unreaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient to 
relieve it. They rather give deſpair than conſolation. In a 
word, a man might *. to one of theſe comforters, as Au- 
guſtus did to his friend, who adviſed him not to grieve for the 
death of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe his grief could not 
fetch him again: It 1s for that very reaſon, ſaid the emperor, 
that I grieve.? 3 : | 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to 
human nature. It -preſcribes to a very miſerable man the 
means of bettering his condition ; nay, it ſhews him that the 
bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do will naturally end 
m the removal of them : it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it 
can make him happy hereafter. 8 i 

Urox the whole, a contented mind is the greateſt bleſſing 
a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the preſent life his 
happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing his defires, it will ariſe in 
tie next from the gratification of them. 


W 
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ALirg of VIRTUE preferable to a LIFE of PLEASURE, 
e xempliſied in the Choice of HERCULES. 


—— 
TATLER, NO. 97. 


Wurv Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicus, was in that part 
of his youth, in which it was natural for him to confider What 
Gurſe of life he ought to purſue, he one day retired into a de- 
art, where the ſilence and ſolitude of the place very much fa- 


voured 


— 
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voured his meditations. As he was muſing on his preſent 
condition, and very much perplexed in himſelf on the ſtate of 
life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larger ftaturg 
than ordinary approaching towards him. One of them had 
a very noble air and graceful deportment ; her beauty was 
natural and eaſy; her perſon clean and unſpotted : her eyes 
caſt towards the ground, with an agreeable reſerve; her mo- 
tion and behaviour full of modeſty; and her raiment as white 


as ſnow. The other had a great deal of health and floridneſ 5 
in her countenance, which ſhe had helped with an artificial | 
white and red, and endeavonred to appear more graceful than 1 
ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affeQation in all her n 
geſtures. She had a wonderful confidence and aſſurance in in 
her looks, and all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ſhe . 
thought were the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to ad. cc 
vantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turned them d 
on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and Wl (: 
often looked on the figure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. Upon Wl pl 
her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before the other ib 


lady, who came forward with a regular compoſed carriage, ol 
and running up to him, accoſted him after the following Wl th 
manner. : . 
* My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, © I find you are very much di- or 
vided in your own thoughts upon the way of life that 'you pe 
- ought to chuſe: Be my friend, and follow me; I wall lead you Wl de 
into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure and out of the reach of pain, Wl nc 
and remove you from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. . 
The affairs of either war or peace ſhall have no power to Bll plc 
diſturb you. Your whole employment ſhall be to make your Wl er 
life eaſy, and to entertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifica- 
tions. Sumptuaqus tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, g. 
concerts of muſic, crouds of beauties, are all in readineſs to Wl the 
receive you. Come along with me into this region of delights, Wl af 
this world of pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever to care, t0 ll cue 
pain, and to buſineſs.* _ 1 for 
HercvuLEs, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 0 
fired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, my friends, Wl che 
and thoſe who are well acquainted with me, call me Happineſs; Wl ©! 
but my enemies, and thoſe who would injure my reputation, ¶ ye 
have given me the name of Pleaſure. | 
By this time the other lady was come up, who addreſſed Wi qu 
herſelf to the young hero in a very different manner, thei 
< HERCULES, ſays ſhe, © I offer myſelf to you, becauſe I know Y 
you are deſcended from the Gods, and give proofs of that the. 
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aſcent by your love to virtue, and application to the ſtudies 
proper to Jour age. This makes me hope you will gain both 
for yourſelf and me an immortal reputation. But before 1 oy 
vite you into my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open an 
incere with you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can be 
purchaſed without pains and labour. The Gods have ſet a 
price upon every real and noble pleaſure. If you would gain 
the favour of the Deity, you muſt be at the pains of worſhip- 
ping him; if the friendſhip of good men, you muſt ſtudy to 
oblige them; if you would be honoured by your country, you 
muſt take care to ſerve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent 
in war or peace, you muſt become maſter of all the qualifica- 
tions that can make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and 
conditions upon which I can propoſe happineſs*. The god- 
eſs of pleaſure here broke in upon her diſcourſe : you ſee?, 
fd ſhe, © Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the way to her 
pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas that which I propoſe is 
ſhort and eaſy. Alas!“ faid the other lady, whoſe viſage 
plowed with a paſſion made up of ſcorn and pity, what are 
the pleaſures you propoſe? To eat before you are hungry, 
drink before you are thirſty, ſleep before you are tired, to 
gratify appetites before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch ap- 
petites as nature never planted. You never heard the moſt 
delicious muſic, which is the praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the 
moſt beautiful object, which is the work of one's own hands, 
Your votaries paſs away their youth in a dream of miſtaken 
pleaſures, while they are hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and. 
remorſe, for old age. . 

As for me, I am a friend of the Gods and of good men, an 
apreeable companion to the artiſan, a houſehold guardian to 
the fathers of families, a patron and protector of ſervants, an 
alociate in all true and generous friendſhips. The ban- 
quets of my votaries are never coſtly, but always delicious; 
for none eat or drink at them who are not invited by hunger 
ad thirſt, Their ſlumbers are ſound, and their wakings 
chearfub. My young men have the pleaſure of hearing them- 
ſelves praiſed by thoſe who are in years, and thoſe who are in 
years, of bejpg honoured by thoſe who are young. Ina word, 
ny followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by their ac- 
Qantance, eſteemed by their country, and, after the cloſe of 
tteir labours, honoured by poſterity”. ( | 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to which of 
tneſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and I believe, every 
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one who reads this, will do him the juſtice to approve his 
choice. 4A e 
#I vexy much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, as con- 
taining in them the chief arguments for a life of virtue, or 2 
life of pleaſure, that could enter into the thoughts of an he- 
then; but am particularly pleaſed with the different figure: WMll 
he e the two Goddeſſes. Our modern authors have re. 
preſented pleaſure or vice with an alluring face, but ending in 
ſnakes and monſters : here ſhe appears in all the charms of WW ; 
beauty, though they are all falſe and borrowed ; and by 
that means, compoſes a viſion entirely natural and pleaſing, 
I ave tranſlated this allegory for the benefit of the youth 
1 of Great-Britain : and particularly of thoſe who are ſtill in 
 - the deplorable ſtate of non-exiſtence, and whom I moſt earn. 
eetſtly intreat to come into the world. Let my embrios ſhew 
the leaſt inclination to any ſingle virtue, and I ſhall allow it 
to be a ſtrvggling towards birth. I do not expect of them 
that, like the hero in the foregoing ſtory, they ſhould go about 
as ſoon as they are born, with a club in their hands, and a 
lion's ſkin on their ſhoulders, to root out monſters and deftroy 
tyrants ; but, as the fineſt author of all antiquity has ſaid upon 
this very occaſion, though a man has not the abilities to dif. 
tinguiſh himſelf in the moſt _— parts of a great character, 
he has certainly the capacity of being juſt, faithful, modeſt, 
and temperate. | , 
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VIRTUE rewarded; the HisTORY of AMANDA. 


— ſſo 


. [sPECTATOR, NO. 375.] 


 T yavE more than once had oceafion to mention a noble 
ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a virtuous perſon ſtrug- 
ling with misfortunes, and riſing above them, is an object on 
which the Gods themſelves may look down with delight. 1 

' ſhall therefore ſet before my reader a ſcene of this kind of 
diſtreſs in private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 


- 


AN 
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An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion and 


modeſty uſually attending faultleſs poverty, which made him 
nther chooſe to reduce his manner of living to his preſent 


WT ciccumſtances, than ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the 
- WH fiew of an eſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, 
n who was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on this 
f WT occaſion with uncommon decency, and never appeared ſo ami- 
dle in his eyes as now. Inſtead of upbraiding him with the 
ample fortune ſhe had brought, or the many great offers ſne 
ad refuſed for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the inftances of her 
n Wl 2fetion, while her huſband was continually pouring out his 
„ heart to her in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
iche world. He ſometimes came home at a time when 
it e did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which ſhe 
mW endeavoured to conceal, and always put on an air of chearfulneſs 
ot v receive him. To leſſen their expence, their eldeſt daughter 


(whom I ſhall call Amanda) was ſent into the country, to 
oy Wl the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of 
on Wl the family. This young woman was apprehenſive of the ruin 


i. ich was approaching, and had privately engaged a friend 


er, in the neighbourhood to give her an account of what paſſed 
ft, tom time to time in her father's affairs. Amanda was in the 
doom of her youth and beauty, when the lord of the manor, 
who often called in at, the farmer's houſe as he followed his 
country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with her. He was a 
nan of great generoſity, but from a looſe education had cons 
tated a hearty averſion to marriage. He therefore enter- 
lined a deſign upon Amanda's virtue, which at preſent he 
thought fit ro keep private. The-innocent creature, who ne- 


NM 


fer ſuſpected his intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and 
taing obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo ad- 


Nntageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a capacity of ſup- 
porting her 1mpoveriſhed- relations. One day, as he called to 
ke her, he found her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt re- 


ceired from her friend, which gave an account that her father | 


lad lately been ſtripped of every thing by an execution. The 


oble Wer, who, qwith ſome difficulty found out the cauſe of her 
rg: erief, took this occaſion to make her a propoſal. It is im- 
& 00 WWpolible to expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found his in- 

ions were not honourable. She was now deſerted of all 


credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an unavoidable per- 
plexity in his affairs, reduced to a low condition. There is a 


er hopes, and had no power to ſpeak ; but r uſhing from him 
"=P 
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in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up in her chamber 
He immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to her father with the 
following letter. þ | | 


— ammo — 
CE Sn, 


I HAVE heard of your misfortune, and have offered your 
daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on her four hundred 
pounds a year, and to lay down the ſum for which you are 
now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that I do 
not intend marriage: but if you are wiſe, you will uſe your 
authority with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an oppor- 
tunity of ſaving you and your family, and of making herſelf 
happy. | S 
J am, &c.? 


THis letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; ſhe 
opened it and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. She 
did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the meſſenger; 
but deſiring him to call again the next morning, ſhe wrote to 
her daughter as follows : 


* 5 
Mx DAR ESHT CnIIp, 


* YOUR father and I have juſt now received a letter from 
a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a propoſal 
that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw us to a lower 
degree of miſery than any thing which is come upon us, How 
could this barbarous man chink that the tendereſt of parents 
would be tempted to ſupply their wants, by giving up the bel 
of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and cruel art 
fice to make this propoſal at a time when he thinks our necel- 
ficies muſt compel us to any thing; but we will not eat the 
bread of ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not to think of 
us, but to avoid the ſnare which is laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us: It is not ſo bad as you have perhaps wy 
told, All things will yet be well, and I ſhall write my chi 
better news. | , 
I Have been interrupted. I know not how I was wo 
to-ſay things would mend. As I was going on, I was n 
by a noiſe of one that knocked at the door, and had dn 
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an unexpected ſupply of a debt which had long been owing. 
| I will now tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived al- 
of without ſupport, having - conveyed what little money I 
nd raiſe to your poor father. Thou wilt weep to think 
gere he is, yet be aſſured he will ſoon be at liberty. That 
del letter would have broke his heart, but I have concealed 
from him. I have no companion at preſent beſides little 
ny, who ſtands watching my looks as I write, and is 
ed ing for her ſiſter: ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure you are not well, 
re ang diſcovered that my preſent trouble is about you. But 
not think I would thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee. 
0, it is to intreat thee not to make them inſupportable, by 
ding what would be worſe than all. Let us bear chearfully 
afliction, which we have not brought on ourſelves, and re- 
ember there is a power who can better deliver us out of it, 
an by the loſs of thy innocence. Heaven preſerve my dear 
il. Thy affectionate mother Ws 


* -* 


Tur meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to deliver this 
tter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, who he 1ma- 
ned would be glad to have an opportunity of giving it into 
r hands himſelf, His maſter was impatient to knov the ſ22. 
{ of his propoſal, and therefore broke open the letter pri- 
ately to ſee the contents. He was not a little moved at fo 
ve a picture of virtue in diſtreſs; but at the ſame time was 
Ifnitely ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. However, he 
lolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it up 
pain, and carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to ſee 
er were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from 
er mother. He would not part with it but upon condition 
at ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the room. While ſhe 
 peruling it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the deepeſt 
Wizntion; her concern gave new ſoftneſs to her beauty, and 
Men ſhe burſt into tears he could no longer refrain from bear- 
ga part in her ſorrow, and telling her that he too had read 


1 letter, and was reſolved to make reparation for having been 
e. occafon of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
ad epiſtle which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 
id u 

— . — 
ed 5 Mapa M, 


AM full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, if I 
e not your pardon for what I lately wrote, It was far from 
0 f 9 ] my 


4 
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my intention to add trouble to the afflicted: nor could » 
thing but my being a ſtranger to you, have betrayed me int 
a fault, for which, if I live, I ſhall endeavour to make yo 
amends, as a ſon. You cannot be unhappy while Amanda 
your daughter: nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent j 
which is in the power of, g | 
<Mapan, 2 5 
* Your obedient humble ſervant. 
TH1s letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after went d 
to town himſelf to compleat the generous act he had now re 
ſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance Amanda's fathe 
was quickly in a condition of retrieving his perplexed affain 
© To conclude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the doubl 
ſatisfaction of having reſtored a worthy family to their forme 
proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alliance ti 
their virtues, e . 


— — — — ——— ——:„‚ —— — — — — — — — — — 


The Story of ABDALLAH and BALSORA. , 
E | the 
[SAR DIAR, vo. 167. an 


TuE following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an Arabia 
manuſcript, which I think has very much the turn of an on 
-ental tale: and as it has never before been printed, I qui 
tion not but it will be highly acceprable to my reader. 
Tus name of Helim is ſtill famous through all the ea 
parts of the world. He is called among the Perſians, even 
this day, Helim the great Phyſician. He was acquaintedM 
all the powers of ſimples, underſtood all the influences of ti 
ſtars, and knew the ſecrets that were engraved on the 
Solomon the ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of U 
Black Palace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin d 
great King of Perſia, 3 

| ; ALNARESCHI 
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ALNARESCHIN was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſpicious, and 
cruel nature, having put to death, upon very ſlight jealouſies 

d ſurmiſes, five and thirty of his queens, and above twenty 
c his ſons whom he ſuſpected to have conſpired againſt his 
lie. Being at length wearied with the exerciſe of ſo many 

cruelties in his own family, and fearing leſt the whole race of 
Caliphs ſhould: be entirely loſt, he one day ſent for Helim, 
a ſpoke to him after this manner, © Helim,” ſaid he, I 
we long admired thy great wiſdom, and retired way of 
eing. 1 hall now ſhew thee the entire confidence which I 
place in thee, I have only two ſons remaining, who are as 
yet but infants. It is my deſign that thou take them home with 
thee, and educate them as thy own. Train them up in the 
humble unambitious* purſuits of knowledge. By this means 
ſhall the line of Caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſuc- 
ceed after me without aſpiring to my throne whilſt I am yet 
dive,” The words of my lord the king ſhall be obeyed, ad 
Helm, After which he bowed, and went out of the king's 
preſence. He then received the children into his own houſe, 
and from that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies of 


knowledge and virtue. The young princes loved and reſpected 


Helim as their father, and made ſuch improvements under 
him, that by the age of one and twenty they were inſtructed 
in all the learning of the eaſt. The name of the eldeſt was 
Ibrahim, and of the youngeſt Abdallah. They lived toge- 
ther in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, that to this day it is ſaid of 
intimate friends, that they live together like Ibrahim and Ab- 
dallah. Helim had an only child, who was a girl of a fine 


n her education, that might make her the moſt accompliſhed 
woman of her age. As the young princes were in a manner 
excluded from the reſt of the world, they frequently converſed 


der in the ſame courſe of knowledge and of virtue. Abdal- 
lah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter turn than that of his brother, 
gew by degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation, that he 
Wd not think he lived, when he was not in company with his 


aui eeloved Balſgra, for that was the name of the maid. The 
me of her * was ſo great, that at length it came to the 
ſeal ears of the king, who pretending to viſit the young princes 


u ſons, demanded of Helim the fight of Balſora his fair 
laughter. The king was ſo inflamed with her beauty and be- 


him 


ſoul, and a moſt beautiful perſon. Her father omitted nothing 


Mth this lovely virgin, who had been brought up by her fa- 


lartour, that he ſent for Helim the next morning, and told 


——— 4/4 ' - ae 
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his deceaſed queens. 


deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved Balſora. 
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him it was now his deſign to recompenſe him for all his fx 
ful ſervices; and that in order to it, he intended to make 
daughter queen of Perſia, Helim, who knew very wel 
fate of all thoſe unhappy women who had been thus advance 
and could not but be privy to the ſecret love which Abgal 
bore his daughter, © Far be it,“ ſays he, © from the king 
Perſia to contaminate the blood: of the Caliphs, and join hi 
ſelf in marriage with the daughter of his phy ſician.“ 
king, however, was ſo impatient for ſuch a bride, that wit 
out hearing any excuſes, he immediately ordered Balſort 
be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the father with hin 
order to make her enfible of the honour which he deſig 
her. Balſora, who was too modeſt and humble to think } 
beauty had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, was a 
moments after brought into his preſence, as he had command 
Ss appeared in the king's eye as one of the virgin; 
radiſe. But upon hearing the honour which he inten 
— ſhe fainted away, and fell down as dead at his feet. He 
wept, and after having recovered her out of the trance i 
which ſhe was fallen, repreſented to the king, that ſo unt 
pected an honour was too great to have been communicat 
to her all at once; but that, if he pleaſed, he would him 
prepare her for it. The king bid him take his own way, 
diſmiſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again to her fathe 
| houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah renewed her affi 
every moment; inſomuch that at length ſhe fell into a rap 
fever. The king was informed of her condition by tholetl 
ſaw her. Helim, finding no other means of extricating | 
from the difficulties ſhe was in, after having compoſed] 
mind, and made her acquainted with his intentions, gave] 
a certain potion, which he knew would lay her aſleep 
many hours; and afterwards, in all the ſeeming diltrels 
a diſconſolate father, informed the king ſhe was dead. 
king, who never let any ſentiments of humanity come 
near his heart, did not much trouble himſelf about 
matter: however, for his own reputation, he told the fal 
that fince it was known through the empire that Balſora« 
at a time when he deſigned her for his bride, it was bis ing 
tion that ſhe ſhould be honoured as ſuch after her death, 
her body ſhould be laid in the black palace, among thol 


— 


In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the kin 
the ſeveral circumſtances of his diſtreſs, as alſo how the 
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was informed of an irrecoverable diſtemper into which he was 
fallen, they are to be found at length in the hiſtory of Helim. 
[t ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days 
after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the prince a 
potion of the ſame nature with that which had laid aſleep 
Balſora. 

Ir is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in a pri- 
rate manner the bodies of all the royal family, a little after 
their death, into the black palace; which is the repoſitory of 
all who are deſcended from the Caliphs, or any way allied to 
them, The chief phyſician is always governor of the black 


while they are yet living. The black palace is fo called from 
the colour of the building, which 1s all of the fineſt poliſhed 
black marble. There are always burning in it five thouſand 
everlaſting lamps. It has alſo a hundred folding doors of 
ebony, which are each of them watched day and night by a 
hundred negroes, who are to take care that nobody enters 
belides the governor. 


into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time received her 
out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, took care ſome 
time after to bring that of Abdallah into the ſame place. Bal- 
fora watched over him till ſuch time the doſe he had taken loſt 
Its effect. Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's deſign 
when he gave him this ſleepy potion. It is impoſſible to de- 


rſt awaking. He fancied bimſelf in the retirements of the 
dleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he thought 
vas juſt gone before him, was the firſt who came to congratu- 
ate his arrival. She ſoon informed him of the place he was 
n, which, notwithſtanding all its horrors, appeared to him 


us Balſora. 
if the bodies, viſited the place very frequently. His greateſt 


"atched in ſhch a manner as I have before related. This con- 
ration did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. At 


palace; it being his office to embalm and preſerve the holy 
family after they are dead, as well as to take care of them 


HzLiu, after having conveyed the body of his daughter | 


ſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his 


tore ſweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the company of 
Her ru, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the embalming 
Ferplexity was how to get the lovers out of it, the gates being 
ngth Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of the full 
noon of the month Tizpa was near at hand. Now it is 


i received tradition among the Perſians, that the ſouls of 
loſe of the royal family, who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, 8 
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the firſt full moon after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſter 
dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, wrought i 


on Balſora's a garland of the freſheſt roſes. Their garmen 


as they had paſſed through it. The band of negroes who wen 


continued proſtrate aon the earth until ſuch time às they wen 
dut of ſight. io” reported the next day:what they had ſeen 
_ ceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two of his own mule 


which they had agreed upon for their rendezvous. Here ht 
met them, and conducted them to one of his own houles 


" tain was fo very healthful, that Helim had formerly tranſ 


it of fickneſs; which ſucceeded ſo well, that the king made hin 
a preſent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful aouſe ani 


Abdallah and Balſora. They were both ſo fraught with a 


a paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude never lay heav 
on them. Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which wel 


make his retirement pleaſant. 
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gate of the black palace, which is therefore called the ga 
of paradiſe, in order to take their flight for that happy place 
Helim therefore having made due preparation for this nigh 


the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long train of linen white 
than ſnow, that floated on the ground behind them, "Upy 
Abdallah's head he fixed a wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and 


were ſcented with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia, Having 
thus prepared exery thing, the full moon was no ſooner uy 
and ſhining in all its brightneſs, but ; he privately opened the 
gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame manner, as ſoa 


poſted at a little diſtance from the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beay 
tiful apparitions, that ſhewed themſelves to advantage by thi 
light of the full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour tha 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded them ti 
be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately deceaſed. They fe 
upon their faces as they paſſed through the midft of them, and 


but this was looked upon by the king himſelf, and moſt others 
as the compliment that was uſually paid to any of the de 


at about a mile's diſtance from the black temple, on the {po 


which was ſituated on mount Khacan. The air of this moun 


ported the king thither, in order to recover him out of a long 
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#rden that were on the top of it. In this retirement line 


— 


kinds of knowledge, and poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutu: 
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agreeable to his manner of living, and the ſituation of th 
place; inſomuch that in a few'years he converted the whol 
mountain into a kind of garden, and covered every part 
it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. Helim was too g00 
a father to let him want any thing that might conduce | 


| 
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Ix about ten years after their abode in this place the old 
king died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Iprahim, who, upon 
the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had been called to court, 
and entertained there as heir to the Perſian empire. Though 
he was ſome years inconſolable for the death of his brother, 
" Helim durſt not truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew 


to the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted on the throne, but Helim ſought-after a proper op- 


would be very agreeable to ſo good-natured and generous a 
prince. It ſo happened, that before Helim found ſuch an op- 
portunity as he defired, the new king Ibrahim, having been 
jeparated from his company in a chace, and almoſt fainting 
with heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He immediately aſcended the hill, and coming to Helim's 
houſe, demanded ſome refreſhment. Helim was very luckily 
there at that time; and after having ſet before the king the 
choiceſt of wines and fruits, finding him wonderfully pleaſed 
with ſo ſeaſonable a treat, told him that the beſt part of his 


the whole hiſtory of what had paſſed. The king was at once 
atonithed and tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing 
his brother enter the room with Balſora in his hand, he leaped 
off from the ſofa on which he fat, and cried out, It is he! 
it is my Abdallah!“ having faid this, he fell upon his neck, 


filent, and ſhedding tears of joy. The king at length having 
kindly reproached Helim for depriving him ſo long of ſuch a 
brother, embraced Balſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and 
told her that. ſhe ſhould now. be a queen indeed, for that he 
would immediately make his brother king of all the conquered 
nations on the other ſide the Tigris. He eaſily diſcovered in 
the eyes of our two lovers, that inſtead of being tranſported 


pire. At their requeſt therefore he changed his intentions, 
and made them a preſent of all the open country as far as they 


daing to qtend his former improvements, beautified this 
whole proſpect with groves and fountains, gardens and feats 
of pleaſure, until it became the moſt delicious ſpot of ground 
vithin the empire, and is therefore called the garden of Perſia. 


Mhout children, and was ſucceeded by Abdallah, a fon of 
* Abdallah 


. 
* 


would have fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come 


portunity of making a diſcovery to him, which he knew- 


entertainment was to come. Upon which he opened to him 
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ard wept. The whole company, for ſome time, remained 


with the offer, they preferred their preſent retirement to em- 


could ſee from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah gonti- 


This Caliph, Ibrahim; after a long and happy reign, died 
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Abdallah and Balſora. This was that King Abdallah, who 
afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence upon mount Khacar 
which continues at this time to be the favourite palace of the 
Perſian empire. | Bo 
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[RAMBLER, NO. 25.] 


'THERE are ſome vices and errors which, though often fatal 
to thoſe in whom they are found, have yet, by the univerſal 
conſent of mankind, been conſidered as entitled to ſome de- 
gree of reſpect, or have, at leaſt, been exempted from con- 
temptuous infamy, and condemned by the ſevereſt moraliſs 
with pity rather than deteſtation. 

A consTANT and invariable example of this general par- 
tiality will be found in the different regard which has always 
been ſhown to raſhneſs and cowardice, two vices, of which, 
though they may be conceived equally diſtant from the middle 
point, where true fortitude is placed, and may equally myure 
any public or private intereſt, yet the one is never mentioned 
without ſome kind of veneration, and the other always con- 
ſidered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cenſure, on which 
all the virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

Tus ſame diſtinQtion is made, by the common ſuffrage, be- 
tween profuſion and avarice, and, perhaps, between many other 
- oppoſite vices; and, as I have fond reaſon to pay great re- 

ard to the voice of the people, in caſes where knowledge has 
—— forced upon them by experience, without long deduction 
or deep reſearches, I am inclined to believe that this diſtribution 
of reſpect, is not without ſome agreement with the nature d 
things; and that in the faults, which are thus inveſted wi 
extraordinary privileges, there are generally ſome latent pris 
ciples of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future virtue, which maj 2 
by degrees, break from obſtruction, and by time and opp 1 
tunity be brought into act. | 11 
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Ir may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more eaſy to 
take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply defects; and therefore, 


rirtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he 
who fails by falling ſhort. The one has all that perfection 
requires, and more, but the exceſs may be eaſily retrenched; 
the other wants the qualities requiſite to excellence, and who 
can tell how he ſhall obtain them? We are certain «that the 
horſe may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe fault 
is that he leaves them behind, We know that a ſew ftrokes 
of the axe will lop a cedar; but what arts of cultivation can 
elevate a ſhrub ? | 
To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in the righ 
path, at an equal diſtance between the extremes of error, 
ought to be the conſtant endeayour of every reaſonable being ; 
nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom much to be 
honoured as benefactors to mankind, who are always enlarg- 
aal ing upon the difficulty of our duties, and providing rather 
rally excuſes for vice, than incentives to virtue. | | 
de- Bur, ſince to moſt it will happen often, and to all ſome 
on- times, that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the 
lis other, we ought always to employ our vigilance, with moſt 
attention, on that enemy, from which there is the greateſt 
par- danger, and to ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, towards thoſe paths 
rays from whence we may quickly and eaſily return. 


he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the middle point of 


ach, AmoncG other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which may 


ddl become dangerous, though in different degrees, I have often 


jure had occaſion to conſider the contrary effects of preſumption 3 


ned and deſpondency ; of heady confidence, which promiſes victory 
con-W without conteſt, and heartleſs puſillanimity, which ſhrinks 
hack back from the thought of great undertakings, confounds dif- 
feulty with impoſſibility, and conſiders all advancement to- 
wards any new attainment as irreverſibly prohibited. _, 
PRESUMPTION will be eaſily corrected. Every 12 
ment will teach caution, and miſcarriages will ſhortly A 
that attempts are not always rewarded with ſucceſs. The 
moſt precipitate ardour will, in time, be taught the neceſſity 
of methodical gradation, and preparatory meaſures ;' and the 
moſt daring confidence, be convinced that neither merit, nor 
abilities, can command events. | 273 
Ir is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that they 
are always haſtening to their own reformation 3 becauſe 
incite us to try whether our expectations are well gro , 
ad therefore detect the _—_— which they are apt * 
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ſion. But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind more obſtinate and 
Fatal; for a man, once perſuaded that any impediment is in- 
ſuperable, has given it, with reſpect to himſelf, that ſtrength 
and weight which it had not before, He can ſcarcely {trive 
with vigour and perſeverance, when ke has no hope of gaining 
the victory; and ſince he will never try his ſtrength, can never 
- diſcover the unreaſonableneſs of his fears. 
THERE is often to be found in men devoted to literature, 
a kind of intellectual cowardice, which, whoever converſes 
much among them, may obferve frequently to depreſs the 
alacrity of enterpriſe, and, by conſequence, to retard the im- 
provement of ſcience. They have annexed to every ſpecies 
of knowledge ſome chimerical character of terror and inhibi- 
tion, which they tranſmit, without much reflection, from one 
to another; they firſt fright themſelves, and then propagate 
the panic to their ſcholars and acquaintance. - One ſtudy is in- 
conſiſtent with a lively imagination, another with a ſolid judg. 
ment; one is improper in the early parts of life, another fe- 
quires ſo much time, that it is not to be attempted at an ad- 
vanced age; one is dry and contracts the ſentiments, another 
is diffuſe and overburdens the memory; one is inſufferable to 
taſte and delicacy, and another wears out life in the ſtudy of 
words, and is uſeleſs to a wife man, who defires only th 
- knowledge of things. | 
Bur of all the bugbears by which the Ifantes barbati, boys 
both young and old, have been hitherto frighted from diprel- 
ſing into new tracts of learning, none has been more mi 
chievouſly efficacious than an opinion that every kind of 
knowledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental conſtitution, 
' framed for the reception of ſome ideas, and excluſion of 
others; and that to him whoſe genius is not adapted to the 
- ſtudy which he proſecutes, all labour ſhall be vain and frutt- 
leſs, vain as an endeavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the 
language of chemiſtry, to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous 
principles. | | . x 
Tx1s opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to have been pro- 
pagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is natural for thoſe 
-who have raiſed a reputation by any ſcience, to exalt them- 
ſelves as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers, or marked 
out by an extraordinary deſignation for their profeſſion ; and 
to fright competitors away by. fepreſenting the difficulties with 
which they muſt contend, and the neceſſity of qualities which 
are ſuppoſed to be not generally conferred, and which no mat 
can know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 1 
D 
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To this diſcouragement it may be poſlibly anſwered, that 
ſince a genius, whatever it be, is like fire in the flint, only to 
be produced by colliſion with a proper ſubjeR, it is the buſineſs 
of every man to try whether his facplties may not happily co- 
operate with his deſires; and fince they whoſe proficiency he 
admires, knew their own force only by the event, he needs but 
engage in the ſame undertaking, with equal ſpirit, and may 
reaſonably hope for equal ſucceſs. 

THERE is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given by 
thoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to the ſummit of knowledge, 
of equal tendency to depreſs the mind with falſe diſtruſt of 1t- 


ſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude and dejection. When 


a ſcholar whom they defire to animate, conſults them at his 
entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it is common to make flattering 
repreſentations of its pleaſantneſs and facility. Thus they 
generally attain one of the two ends almoſt equally defirable ; 
they either incite his induſtry by elevating his hopes, or pro- 
duce a high opinion of their on abilities; ſince they are ſup- 
poſed to relate only what they have found, and to have 
proceeded with no leſs eaſe than they promiſe to their fol- 
lowers. | | 

Tae ſtudent, inflamed by the encouragement, ſets forward 
in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with great alacrity, 
but he ſoon finds aſperities and intricacies of which he has not 
been forewarned, and imagining that none ever were ſo en- 
tangled or fatigued before him, ſinks ſuddenly into deſpair, 
and deſiſts as from an expedition in which fate oppoſes ham. 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is de- 
feated without reſiſtance, becauſe he had no expectation of an 
enemy, g i 

Or theſe treacherous inſtructors, the one deſtroys induſtry, 
by declaring that induſtry is vain, the other by repreſenting 
tas needleſs ; the one cuts away the root of hope, the other. 
raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one confines his pupil to the 
ſhore, by telling him that his wreck is certain, the other ſends 
lim to ſea, without preparing him for tempeſts. : 

Fals hopes an falſe terrors are equally to be avoided. 
Every man who propoſes to grow eminent by learning, ſhould 
carry in hi mind, at once, the difficulty of excellence, and the 
force of ink uſtry; and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompence of labour, and that labour, vigorouſly 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 
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FoRTITUDE founded upon the FEAR. of Gop, 


[GUARDIAN, NO. 217. ] 


LOOKING. over the late edition of Monſieur Boilean's 
works, I was very much pleaſed with the article which he has 
added to his notes on the tranſlation of Longinus. He there 
tells us, that the ſublime in writing riſes either from the noble- 
neſs of the thought, the m agnificence of the words, or the har- 
monious and lively turn of the phraſe, and that the perfect 
ſublime riſes from all theſe three in conjunction together. He 
produces an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four verſes from 
the*Athalia of Monfieur Racine. When Abner, one of the 
chief officers of the court, repreſents to Joad the high-pnett, 
that the Queen was incenſed againſt him, the high- prieſt, not 
in the leatt terrified at the news, returns this anſwer. 


Celui qui met un frein à la fureur des flets, 

Scait auſſi des mechans arreter les complots- 

Seumis avec reſpect a /a FN Sainte, 
Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & nai point d auter crainte. 


* He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows alſo how to 
check the defigns of the ungod!y. I ſubmit myſelf with re- 
verence to his holy will. O Abner, I fear my God, and! 
fear none but him. Such a thought gives no leſs a ſublimity 
to human nature, than it does to good writing. This religi- 
ons fear, when it is produced by juſt apprehenſions of a divine 
power, naturally overlooks all human greatneſs that ſtands in 

competition with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror that 
can ſettle itſelf in the heart of man; it leſſens and contradts 
the figure of the . moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the tyrant 
and executioner, and repreſents to our minds the moſt enraged 


and the moſt powerful as altogether harmleſs and por 
| | HERE 
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THERE is no true fortitude which is not founded upon this 
fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled and fixed a 
nature. Courage that grows — conſtitution very often 
ſorſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; and when it 1s 
only a kind of inſtin& in the ſoul, breaks out on all occafions 
without judgment or diſcretion. That courage which pro- 
ceeds from the ſenſe df our duty, and from the fear of offend- 
ing him that made us, acts always in an uniform manner, and 
according to the dictates of right reaſon. | 

'WrarT can the man fear, who takes care in all his l 
to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent? A Being who is able 
to cruſh all His adverſaries? A Being that can divert any 
misfortune from befalling him, or turn any ſuch misfortune to 
his advantage? The perſon who lives with this conftant and 
habitual regard to the great ſuperintendant of the world, 1s, in- 
deed, ſure that no real evil can come into his lot. Bleſſings 
may appear under the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and diſappoint- 
ments, but let him have patience, and he will ſee them in their 
roper ſigures. Dangers may / threaten him, but he may. 
reſt ſatished that they will either not reach him, or that, if 
they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him. In 
ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and accidents, ſufferings 
and afflictions, as means which are made uſe of to bring him 
to happineſs, This is even the worſt of that man's condition 
whoſe gr; is poſſeſſed with the habitual fear of which I am 
now ſpeaking. But it very often happens, that thoſe which 
appear evils in our eyes, appear allo as ſuch to him who has 
human nature under his care, in which caſe they are certainly 
averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this virtue, 
an object of divine favour. Hiſtories are full of inftances of 
this nature, where men of virtue have had extraordinary 
eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have incloſed them, and Which 
have ſeemed inevitable. 

Taere is no example of this kind in Pagan hiſtory which 
more pleaſes me than that which 1s recorded in the life of 
Timoleon. This extraordinary man was famous for referring 
all his ſucceſſes to Providence, Cornelius Nepos acquaints 
as that he had in his houſe a private chapel in which he uſed 
to pay his devotions to the goddeſs who repreſented Provi- 
dence among the Heathens. I think no man was ever more 
uſtinguiſhed-thiyg the Deity, whom he blindly worſhipped, _ 

n he g rſon I am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occur- 
races of Ris life, a in the following one which 

[ ſhall relate out e 
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THREE perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſlaſſinate e 
Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions in a certain | 
temple. In order to it they took their ſeveral ſtands in the l 
moſt convenient places for their purpoſe. As they were walt⸗ 
ing for an opportunity to put their deſign in execution, a tl 
ſtranger having obſerved one of the conipuators, fell upon h 
him and flew him. Upon which the other two, thinking their Ir 
plot had been diſcovered, threw themſelves at 'Timoleon's c 
feet, and confeſſed the whole matter. This ſtranger, upon 9 
examination, was found to have underſtood nothing of the in- t 
tended aſſaſſination; but having ſeveral years before had a a 
brother killed by the conſpirator, whom che here put to death, t 

and having till now ſought in vain for an opportunity of re- k 


venge, he chanced to meet the murderer in the temple; who 
had planted himſelf there for the above-mentioned purpoſe, 
Plutarch cannot forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with a 
kind of rapture on the ſchemes of providence, which, in this 
particular, had ſo coutrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, for ſo 
great a ſpace of time, be debarred the means of doing juſtice 
to his brother, till, by the ſame blow that revenged the death 
of one innocent man, he preſerved the life of another, 5 

Fox my own part, I cannot wonder that a+ man of Timo- 
leon's religion ſhoald have this intrepidity and firmneſs of 

mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a deliverance 
as I have here related. | 


= 


The Folly of YouTHFUL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


—— — 


[RAMBLER, NO, 26. 
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i 
Ir is uſual for men, engaged in the ſame purſuits, to be in- 
quiſitive after the conduct and fortitude of each other; and, 
therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſing to you, to read 
an account of the various changes which have happened in 


part of a life devoted -to literature. My narrative will not 
exhibit 


* 
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exhibit any great variety of events, or extraordinary revolu- 


tions; but may, perhaps, be not leſs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall re- 
late nothing which is not likely to happen to a thouſand others. 

I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left by my fa- 
ther, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an uncle. He 
having no children, always treated me as his ſon, and finding 
in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily diſcover in ſprightly 
children, when they happen to love them, declared that a 
genius like mine ſhould never be loſt for want of cultivation. 
He therefore placed me, for the uſual time, at a great ſchool, 
and then ſent me to the univerſity, with a larger allowance 


than my own patrimony would have afforded, that I might not 
keep mean company, but learn to become my dignity when I 


hould be made lord chancellor, which he often lamented that 


the increaſe of his infirmities was very likely to preclude him 


from ſeeing. | 
Tuis exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf in gatety of ap- 
pearance, and wantonneſs of expence, and introduced me to 


the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuperfluity of fortune 


betrayed to the ſame licence and oſtentation: young heirs, 


who pleaſed themſelves with a remark very frequently in their 


mouths, that though they were ſent by their fathers to the uni- 

refit, they were not under the neceſſity of living by their 
arning. | | 
Amonc men of this claſs F eaſily obtained the reputation 


of a great genius, and was perſuaded that, with ſuch livelineſs-. 
of imagination, and delicacy of ſentiment, I ſhould never be 


able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
myſelf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts of learning, 
and was often ſo much elated with my . to the youth 
vit whom I converſed, that I began to liſten, th great at- 
tention, to thoſe that recommended to me a wider and more 
conſpicuous theatre; and was particularly touched with an 


Oſervation, made by one of my friends, that it was not by 


ingering in the univerſity that Prior became ambaſſador, or 
Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate. 

Tx1s defire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicitation of my 
companions, who removing one by one to London, as the ca- 
price of their relations allowed them, or the legal diſmiſſion 
rom the hands of their guardians put it in their power, never 
failed to ſend an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
world, and to remonſtrate how much was loſt by every hour's 
continuance in a place of retirement and conſtraint, 
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My uncle in the mean time frequently harraſſed me with 
monitory letters, which -I ſometimes neglected to open for a 
week after I received them, and generally read in a tavem 
with ſuch comments as might ſhew how much I was ſuperior 
to inſtruction or advice. 1 could not but wonder, how a man 
confined to the. country, and unacquainted with the preſent 
ſyſtem of things, ſhould imagine himſelf qualified to inſtrud 
a riſing genius, born to gife laws to the age, refine its taſte, 
and multiply its pleaſures. . 

THE poſtman however ſtill continued to bring me new 
remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little depreſſed by the 
ridicule and reproach which he never heard. But men of 
parts have quick reſentments; it was impoſſible to bear his 


uſurpations for ever ; and I reſolved, once for all, to make 
him an example to thoſe who imagine themſelves wiſe becauſe 
they are old, and to teach young men, who are too tame under 4 
reprehenſion, in what manner grey-bearded inſolence ought to N 
be treated. I therefore one evening took my pen in hand, 

and after having animated myſelf with a catch, wrote a gene- 
ral anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch vivacity of turn, ſuch 1 
elegance of irony, and ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that I con- WM 
vulſed a large company with univerſal laughter, diſturbed the - 


neighbourhood with vociferations of applauſe, and hve days 
afterwards was anſwered, that I muſt be content to hive upon | 
my own eſtate. N e 

Tais contraction of my income gave me no diſturbance, for 
a genius like mine was out of the reach of want. I had friends 1 
that would be proud to open their purſes at my call, and prol- 
pects of ſuch advancement as would ſoon reconcile my uncle, 
whom, upon mature deliberation, I reſolved to receive ino 
favour, without infiſting on any acknowledgment of his offence, WF. 
when the ſplendous of my condition ſhould induce him to wilt 
for my countenance. I therefore went up to London, before I - 
had ſhewn the alteration of my condition, by any abatement | 
of my way of living, and was received by all my academiei 


acquaintance with triumph and congratulation. I was imme c. 
diately introduced among the wits and men of ſpirit ; and; i eu 

a ſhort time, had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity d. 
and obtained the reputation of a pretty fellow. * * * dn 
You will eaſily believe that I had no great knowledge M : 

the world; yet J had been hindered, by the general difincln i - 
tion every man feels to confeſs poverty, from telling to al) qui 
one the reſolution of my uncle, and for ſome time ſubtle | 


apo 
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upon the ſtock of money which I had brought with me, and 
contributed my ſhare as before to all our entertainments. But 
my pocket was foon emptied, and I was obliged to aik my 


often reciprocally received from one another; they ſappoſed 
my wants Only accidental, and therefore willingly ſupplied 
them. In a ſhort time, I found a neceſſity of aſking again, 
and was again treated with the ſame civility ; but the third 
time they began to wonder what that old rogue my uncle 
could mean by ſending a gentleman to town without money; 
and when they gave me what I aſked for, adviſed me to ſtipu- 
late for more regular remittances, 

Tx1s ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conftant affluence, 
but I was three days after completely awakened ; for entering 
the tavern, where we met every evening, I found the waiters 
remitted their complaiſance, and inſtead of contending to light 
me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait for ſome minutes by the bar. 
When I came to my company, I found them unuſually grave 


e. nnd formal, and one of them took a hint to turn the converſa- 
> WY £93 upon the miſconduct of young men, and enlarged upon 
nl © folly of frequenting the company of men of fortune, 
* vithout being able to ſupport the expence, an obſervation 
„ich the reſt contributed either to enforce by repetition, or 
2 * to illuſtrate by examples. Only one of them tried to divert 
the diſcourſe, and endeavoured to direct my attention to re- 
er note queſtions, and common topics. ; 

ds Aman guilty of poverty eaſily believes himſelf ſuſpected. 
of lwent, however, next morning to breakfaſt with him who ap- 
ne, WY ared ignorant of the drift of the converſation, and by a ſe- 
des of enquiries, drawing full nearer to the point, prevailed 


0 him, not, perhaps, much againft his will, to inform me, 
6088 =: Mr. Daſh, whoſe father was a wealthy attorney, near my 

tive place, had, the morning before; received an account 
a my uncle's reſentment, and communicated his intelligeneg 
nich the utmoſt induſtry of groveling inſolence. 


frends, unleſs I would be content to be uſed as an inferior 
peſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth and flattery ; a 
character, which, if I could not eſcape it, I reſolved to en- 
dure only Among thoſe who had never known me in the pride 
of plenty. I changed my lodgings, and frequented the cof- 
ſee-houſes in a different region of the town; where I was very 
quickly diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral young gentlemen of high birth, 


trends for a ſmall ſum. This was a favour, which we had 


Ir was now no longer practicable to conſort with my former 


ud large eſtates, and began again to amuſe my imagination 
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with hopes of preferment, though not quite ſo confidently as 
when J had leſs experience, | 

T' E firſt great conqueſt which this new ſcene enabled me 
to gain over myſelf was, when I ſubmitted to confeſs to a 
party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſion, that my re- 
venues were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures ; they would 
not ſuffer me, however, to ſtay behind, and with great relue- 
tance I yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity of re- 
commending myſelf to ſome office, or employment, which they 
unanimouſly promiſed to procure me by their joint intereſt, 

I #aD now entered into a ſtate of dependence, and had 
hopes, or fears, from almoſt every man I ſaw. If it be un- 
happy to have one patron, what 1s his miſery who has many? [ 
was obliged to comply with a thouſand caprices, to concur in 
a thouſand follies, and to countenance a thouſand errors, 1 
endured innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at 
leaſt from negligence, which will creep in upon the kindeſt 
and moſt delicate minds, when they converſe without the mu- 
tual awe of equal condition. I found. the fpirit and vigourof 
liberty every moment ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of diſ- 
pleaſing ſtole by degrees upon all my behaviour, till no 
word, or look, or action was my own. As the ſolicitude to 
pleaſe increaſed, the power of pleaſing grew leſs, and I was 
always clouded with difidence where it was moſt my interell 
and wiſh to ſhine. : Es, 

Mr patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the community, 
and, therefore, not the charge of any particular perſon, made 
no ſeruple of neglecting any opportunity of promoting me, 
which every one thought more properly the buſineſs of another, 

An account of my expectations and diſappointments, and 
the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in my 
following letter, which will be, I hope, of uſe to ſhew how ill 
he forms his ſchemes, who expects happineſs without free- 
dom, 
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As it is natural for every man to think himſelf of import- 
ance, your knowledge of the world will incline you to for- 
give me, if I imagine your curioſity ſo much excited by the 
former part of my naration, as to make you defire that I 
ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary arts of connection. I 
ſhall, therefore, not keep you longer in ſuch ſuſpence, as per- 
haps my performance may not compenſate. 

Ix the gay company with which I was now united, I found 
thoſe allurements and delights, which the friendſhip of young 
men always affords; there was that openneſs which naturally 
produced confidence, that affability which, in ſome meaſure, 
ſoftened dependence, and that ardour of profeſſion which in- 
cited hope. When our hearts were dilated with merriment, 
promiſes were poured out with unlimited profuſion, and life 


Y and fortune were but a ſcanty facrifice to friendſhip; but 
ve, ven the hour came at which any effort was to be made, I 
er, bad generally the vexation to find that my intereſt weighed 
al nothing againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, and that every petty 
my vocation was found a ſufficient plea for continuing me in un- 


my certainty and want. Their kindneſs was, indeed, ſincere ; 
ee when they promiſed they had no intention to deceive ; but the 
ſame juvenile warmth which kindled their benevolence, gave 
force in the ſame proportion to every other paſſion, and I was 
forgotten as ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their attention. 
Vacar1o told me one evening, that all my perplexities 
ſhould be ſoon at an end, and defired me from that inſtant to 
throw upon him all care of my fortune, for a poſt of conſider- 
able valuefwas that day become vacant, and he knew his in- 
tereſt ſufficient to procure it in the morning. He deſired me 
to call on him early, that he might be dreſſed ſoon enough to 
wait on the miniſter before any other applicati&n. ſhould be 
made. I came as he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, 
. . b , * | and 
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and was told by his ſervant, that having found at his lodging, 


when he came home, an acquaintance who was going to traye], 
he had been perſuaded to accompany him to Dover, and that 
they had taken poſt-horſes two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kindneſ of 
Charinus, who, at my requeſt, went to beg a place, which he 
thought me likely to fill with great reputation, and in which] 
ſhould have many opportunities of promoting his intereſt in 
return; and he pleated himſelf with imagining the mutual be. 
nefits that we ſhould confer, and the advances that we ſhould 
make by our united ſtrength. Away therefore he went equally 
warm with friend ſhi 6. ambition, and left me to prepare ac- 
knowledgments againſt his return. At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in his way a party going to break. 
faſt in the country, that the ladies importuned him too much 
to be refuſed, and that having paſſed the morning with them, 
he. was come back to dreſs himſelf for a ball, to which he was 
invited for the evening. | | 4 

I nave ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from taylors and 
periwig makers, who by neglecting to perform their work 
withheld my patrons from court; and once failed of an eſta- 
bliſhment for life by the delay of a ſervant; ſent to a neiph- 
bouring ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff. box. | re: 

Ar laſt I thought my ſolicitude at an end, for an office 
fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being then in the 
country, could not very ſpeedily fill it, and whoſe fondneſs 
would not have ſuffered him to refuſe his ſon a leſs reaſonable 
' requeſt. Hippodamus therefore ſet forward with great expe- 
dition, and I expected every hour an account of his ſuccels, 

Alox time I waited without any intelligence, but at laſt 


received a letter from Newmarket, by which I was informed, 


that the races were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his 
paſſions too well to imagine that he could refuſe himſelf his 
favourite amuſement. | RE TOA 

Lou will not wonder that I was at laſt weary of the pa- 
tronage of young men, eſpecially as I found them not gene- 
rally to promiſe much greater fidelity as they advanced in life; 
for I obſerved that what they gained in ſteadineſs they loſt in 
benevolence, and grew colder to my intereſt as they became 
more diligent to promote their own. I was convinced that 
their liberality. was only profuſeneſs, that, as chance direted, 
they were "equally generous to vice and virtue, that they 
wete warm but they were thoughtleſs, and counted the ſup- 
port of a friend only among other gratifications of Fey : 
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s, My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with men whoſe 
l, reputation was eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſtations enabled them 
at Wl to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted them from ſudden 
changes of inclination. I was conſidered as a man of parts, 
of ad therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of Hilarius, 
ie me celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent of his 
I knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the acuteneſs of 
in his wit. Hilarius received me with an appearance of great 
e- gtisfaction, introduced me to all his friends, and directed to 
me that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endeavoured to 
diſplay his imagination. I had now learned my own intereſt 
enough to ſupply him with opportunities for ſmart remarks and 
ay allies, which I never failed to echo and applaud. Thus 
2 gaining every hour on his affections, till, unfortunately, 
when the aſſembly was more ſplendid than uſual, his defire of 
admiration prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. I bore 
it for ſome time with great ſubmiſſion, and ſucceſs encouraged 
tim to redouble his attacks; at laſt my vanity prevailed over 
my prudence, I retorted his irony with ſuch ſpirit, that Hila- 
nus, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, was diſconcerted, and ſoon 
found means *of convincing me that his purpoſe was not to 
encourage a rival, but to foſter a paraſite. | 8 
I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a noble- 
man eminent for judgment and criticiſm. He had contributed 
to my reputation, by the praiſes which he had often beſtowed 
upon my writings, in which he owned that there were proofs 
of a genius that might riſe to high degrees of excellence, 
when time, or information, had reduced its exuberance. He 
therefgre required me to conſult him before the publication of 
any new performance, and commonly propoſed innumerable 
alterations without ſufficient attention to the general deſign, 
or regard to my form of ſtile, and mode of imagination. But 
tieſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of compliance an act of 
revellion. The pride of an author made this treatment in- 
ſufferable, and I thought any tyranny eaſier to be borne than 
that which took from me the uſe of my underſtanding. 


wholly engaged in public affairs and ſeemed to have no am- 
bition but to be powerful and rich. I found his favour more 
permanent than that of the others, for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought; he allowed nothing to 
humour or to affection, but was always ready to pay hberall 

for the ſervice that he required His demands were, indeed, 


$ -: very 
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My next patron was Eutyches the ftateſman, who was 4 
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very often ſuch as virtue could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; old 
but virtue is not to be conſulted when men are to raiſe their Wktic 
fortunes by the favour of the great. His meaſures were cen. ion 
ſured; I wrote in his defence, and was recompenſed with 
place, of which the profits were never received by me without 
the pangs of remembering that they were the reward of wick- 
edneſs, a reward which nothing but that neeeſſity, which'the 
conſumption of my little eſtate in theſe wild purſuits had 
brought upon me, hindered me from throwing back in the 
face of my corruptor. | 

Ar this time my uncle died without a will, and J became 
heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution to throw off the 
ſplendour which reproached me to-myſelf, and retire to an 
humbler ſtate, in which I am now endeavouring to recover the 
_ dignity of virtue, and hope to make ſome reparation for my 
crimes and follies, by informing others, who may be led after 
the ſame pageants, that they are about to engage in a caurſe 
of life, in which they are to purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, 
the privilege of repentance. 

I am, &c, 
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Tux diligence with which you endeavour to cultivate the 
knowledge of nature, manners, and life, will perhaps incline 
you to pay ſome regard to the obſervations of one who has 
been taught to know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary conjectures, but 
of practice and experience. | 

1 was born to a large fortune, and bred to the knowledge 
of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the mind and 
adorn the perſon of a woman. To theſe attainments, Which 
cuſtom and education almoſt forced upon me, I added ſome 
voluntary 
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roluntary acquiſitions, by the uſe of books, and the conver- 


gon with terror and averſion, under the name of ſcholars, 
but whom I have found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of 


receive as well as communicate knowledge, and more inclined 
de o degrade their own character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than 
id Wo ovcrbear or oppreſs us with their my or their wit, 
e Fou theſe men, however, if they are by kind treatment 


couraged to talk, ſomething may be gained, which, embel- 
liſhed with elegancy, and ſoftened by modeſty, will always 
id dignity and value to female converſation ; and from my 
wquaintance with the bookiſh part of the world, I derived 
zany principles of judgment and maxims of prudence, by 
ich I was enabled to draw upon myſelf the general regard 
In every place of concourſe or pleaſure. My opinion was the 
great rule of approbation, my remarks were remembered by 
thoſe who defired the ſecond degree of fame, my mien was 
ſudied, my dreſs was imitated, my letters were handed from 
ne family to another, and read by thoſe who copied them as 
2nt to themſelves, my viſits were ſolicited as honours, and 
nultitudes boaſted of an intimacy with Meliſſa, who had only 
zen me by accident, and whoſe familiarity had never pro- 
zded beyond the exchange of a compliment, or return vf 
courteſy. | 

[$#aLL make no ſcruple of confeſſing that I was pleaſed 
ith this univerſal veneration, becauſe I always conſidered it 
b paid to my intrinſic qualities and inſeparable merit, and 


ry eaſily perſuaded myſelf that fortune had no part in my 


periority. When I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and 
wty, with health that might. give me reaſon to hope their 
nunuance: when I examined my mind I found ſome ſtrength 


judgment, and fertility of fancy; and was told that every. 


wn was grace, and that every accent was perſuaſion. 
he l this manner my life paſſed like a continued triumph, 
ne d acclamations, and envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes: 
as WP pleaſe Meliſſa was the general ambition, and every ſtrata- 
nd en of artful flattery was practiſed upon me. To be flattered 
ut WP grateful, eyen when we know that our praiſes are not be- 

ved by thoke who pronounce. them: for they prove at leaſt 
ge power, and ſhew that our favour is valued, ſince 1t is pur- 
nd aged by the meanneſs of falſehood. But perhaps the flat- 
ch rr is not often detected, for an honeſt mind is not apt to 


ation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies generally men- 


beings, not. ſo much wiſer than ourſelyes, but that they may 
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ſuſpect, and no one exerts the powers of diſcernment with 
much vigour when ſelf- love favours the deceit. | 


Tus number of adorers, and the perpetual -diſtration « ( 
my thoughts by new ſchemes of pleaſure, prevented me from With: 
liſtening to any of thoſe, who croud in multitudes to give git 


advice, and kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty. n 
ſeventh year, when, as I was towering in all the pride of unite 
_ conteſted excellency, with a face yet little impaired, and cli. 
mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in which dat 
money was placed, reduced me to a frugal competency, whichMilii* 
allowed little beyond neatneſs and independence. prop 
I Bort the diminution of my riches without any outragef li 
of ſorrow, or puſillanimity of dejection. Indeed I did ert 
know how much I had loſt, for, having always heard and able 
thought more of my wit and beauty than of my fortune; it did 
not ſuddenly enter my imagination, that Meliſſa could fabi 
beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and her mind"! 
continued the ſame; that ſhe ſhould ceaſe to raiſe admiratiu 
but by ceaſing to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from the 
hand of time. | 
. IT was in my power to have concealed the loſs, and to han 
married, by continuing the ſame appearance, with all talp"* 
credit of my original fortune; but I was not ſo far ſunkin 
my own eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, orte 
defire any other recommendation than ſenſe and virtue, 
therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe ornaments whit 
were become unſuitable to my new condition, and appear 
among thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe, with lefs glitter 
but with equal ſpirit. 
I round myſelf received at every viſit with ſorrow beyo fe 
what is naturally felt for calamities in which we have no pe 
and was entertained with condolence and conſolation, fo ir 
quently repeated, that my friends plainly conſulted, aten 
their own gratification, than my relief. Some from that unf 
refuſed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any provocnnln” ” 
tion, to repay my viſtts ; ſome viſited me, but after a long 
interval than uſual, and every return was ftill with more dt 
lay; nor did any of my female acquaintances fail to intra d 
the mention of my misfortunes," to compare my preſent 1 
former condition, to tell me how much it muſt trouble me 
want the ſplendor which I became ſo well, to look at pleaſurt 
which I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to a level wi 
- thoſe by whom I had been conſidered as moving in 1 
c 
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phere, and who had hitherto-approached me with reverence 
ind ſubmiſſion, which I was now no longer to expect. 
OB85ERVATIONS like theſe are commonly nothing better 
than covert inſults, which ſerve: to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride, but they are now and then imprudently uttered by 
honeſty and benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneſs is 
intended; I will, therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated 
claim to politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this rule, 
that no one ought to remind another of misfortunes of which 
the ſufferer does not complain, and which there are no means 
propoſed of alleviating. You have no right to excite thoughts 
which neceflarily give pain whenever they return, and which 
jerhaps might not have revived but by abſurd and unſeaſon- 
able compaſſion. | 
My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, without 
nilng any emotions. The greater part had indeed always 
profeſſed to court, as it is termed, upon the ſquare, had en- 
ured my fortune, and offered ſettlements ; theſe undoubtedly 
lad a right to retire without cenſure, ſince they had openly 
ted for money, as neceſſary to their happineſs ; and who 
1 tell how little they wanted any other portion? I have 
ways thought the clamours of women unreaſonable, who ima- 
pine themſelves Injured, becauſe the men who followed them 
pon the ſuppoſition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
hey are diſcovered to have leſs. I have never known any 
pho did not think wealth a title to ſome ſtipulations in her 
arour ; and ſurely what is claimed by the poſſeſſion of money 
juſtly forfeited by its loſs. She that has once demanded a 
tlement, has allowed the importance of fortune; and when 
te cannot ſhew pecuniary merit, why ſhould ſhe think her 
zeapener obliged to purchaſe ? 
Mr lovers were not all contented with filent diſcretion. 
dome of them revenged the neglect which they had formerly 
dured by wanton and ſaperfluous inſults, and endeavoured 
dmortify me by paying, in. my preſence, thoſe civilities to 
ther ladies, which were once devoted only to me. But, as 
t had been my rule to treat men according to the rank of 
teir intelle&, I had never ſuffered any one to waſte his life in 
pence, whgy could have employed it to better purpoſe, and 
ad therefore no enemies but coxcombs, whoſe reſentment 
tec were equally belov: my conſideration. 3 
Tas only pain which I have felt from degradation, is the 
ds of that influence which I had always exerted on the fide 
Nt virtue, in the defence of innocence, and the aſſertion of 
| truth. 
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truth. I now find my opinions ſighted, my ſentiments ert 
ciſed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to lift 
to me without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſſing jhe 
conviction. The female diiputants have wholly thrown of 
my authority, and if I endeavour to.enforce my reaſons by 
appeal to the ſcholars that happen to be preſent, the wretchy 
are certain to pay their court by ſacrificing me and n 
ſyſtem to a finer gown, and I am every hour inſulted with con 
tradition by cowards, who could never find till lately th; 
Meliſſa was liable to error. | 
Tux are two perſons only whom I Cannot charge wil 
having changed their conduct with; my change of fortune 
One is an old curate, that has paſſed his life in the duties 
his profeſſion, with great reputation for his knowledge ati 
piety: the other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon mad 
no difficulty, in the height of my elevation, to check me whe 
I was pert, and inſtruct me when I blundered; and if therej 
any alteration, he is now more timorous leſt his freedom ſhoul 
be thought rudeneſs. The ſoldier never paid me any pant 
cular addreſſes, but very rigidly obſerved all the rules 
politeneſs, which he is now ſo far from relaxing, that when 
ever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately carries me the hit dil 
in defiance of the frowns and whiſpers of the able. 

Te1s, Mr. Rambler, is to fee the world. It is impoſib 
for thoſe that have only known affluence and proſperity, t 
judge rightly of themſelves or others. The rich and powe 
ful live in a perpetual maſquerade, in which all about the 
wear borrowed characters; and we only diſcover in wt 
__— we are held, when we can no longer give hopes 

Sars. | 
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FRIENDSHIP is a ſtrong and habitual. inclination in two 
perſons to promote the good and happineſs of one another, 
Though the pleaſures and advantages of friendſhip have been 
ugely celebrated by the beſt moral writers, and are confidered 
by all as great ingredients of human happineſs, we very rarely 
meet with the practice of this virtue in the world. 

EveRY man is ready to give in a long catalogue of thoſe 
uinues and good qualities he expects to find in the perſon of 
friend, but very few of us are careful to cultivate them in 
urielves. f | 

Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friendſhip, which 
Wlrays is imperfe& where either of theſe two is wanting.” 

As, on one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of. loving a man 
hom we cannot efteem ; ſo, on the other, though we are 
ly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we ean never raiſe ourſelves 
b the warmths of friendſhip, without an affectionate good- 
nll towards his perſon. ts TC 
FarexDSHly immediately baniſhes envy under all its diſ- 
pulſes. A man who can once doubt whether he ſhould rejoice. 
Id his friend's being happier than bimſelf, may depend upon. 
| that he is an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 8 
Tu ERE is ſomething in friendſhip fo very great and noble, 
lat in thoſe fictitious ſtories Which are invented to the honour 
Hany particular perſun, the authors have thought it as neceſ- 
ry to make their hero a friend as a lover. Achilles has his 
Fatrocles, and Aneas his Achates. In the firſt of theſe in- 
lances we may obſerve, for the reputation of the ſubje& I am 
eating of, that Greece was almgſt ruined by the hero's love, 
Wu was preſerved. by his friendſhip. mM 

Tus character of Achates iuggeſts to us an obſervation we . 
_— often make on the intimacies of great men, who fre- 
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ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did a thouſand gt 
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quently chooſe their companions rather for the qualige con 
the heart than thoſe of the head, and prefer fidelity in an « 
inoffenſive complying temper to thoſe endowments whi 
make a much greater figure among mankind. I do nat 
member that Achates, who is repreſented as the firſt favour 
either gives his advice, or ſtrikes a blow through the ech 
Eneid. | | 
A FRIENDSHIP Which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very of 
moſt uſeful : for which reaſon I ſhould prefer a prudent frig 
to a zealous one, . eZ IP 
ATT1cvs, one of the beſt men of ancient Rome, was in 
remarkable inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking. This en 
ordinary perſon, amidſt the civil wars of has country, -when 
ſaw the deſigns of all parties equally tended to the ſubverk 
of liberty, by conſtantly preſerving the eſteem and affet 
of both the competitors, found means to ſerve his friends 
either fide : and while he ſent money to young Marius, whi 
father was declared an enemy of the commonwealth, he 
himſelf one of Sylla's chief favourites, and always near 
general. ; | | 
Duxinc the war between Cæſar and Pompey, be 
maintained the ſame conduct. After the death of Czfar, Wes 


offices to Anthony's wife and friends when that party ſe rin 
ruined. Laſtty, even in that bloody war between Anti 
and Auguſtus, Atticus till kept his place in both their ne 
ſhips : inſomuch that the firſt, ſays Cornelius Nepos, wh 
ever he was abſent from Rome, in any part of the empit 
. writ punctually to him what he was doing, what he read, a 
whither he intended to go: and the latter gave him conſtant 
an exact account of all his affairs. 238 
A LIXENEss of inclinations in every particular is fol 
from being requiſite to form a benevolence in two minds! 
wards each other, as it is generally imagined, that I bell 
we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt friendſhips to have been 
trated between-perſons of different humours; the mind beit 
often pleaſed with thoſe perfections which are new to it, 
which it does not find among its own accomphſhments- 1 
ſides that a man in ſome meaſure ſupplies his own defects, f 
fancies himſelf at ſecond hand poſſeſſed. of thoſe: good quali 
and endowments, which are in the poſſeſſion of him who, 
the eye of the world, is looked upon as his other ef. doy 
Tus moſt difficult province in friendſhip is the lettungſh:t | 
man ſee his faults and errors, which ſhould, if N be 


j 
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contrived, that he may perceive our advice is given him not 
o much to Janes ourſelves as for his own advantage. The 
reproaches therefore of a friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, 
and not too frequent. | | | 
Taz violent deſire of pleaſing in the perſon reproved, may 
therwiſe change into a deſpair of doing it, while he finds 
linſeif cenſured - for faults he is not conſcious of. A mind 
at is ſoftened and humanized by friendſhip, cannot bear fre- 
quent reproaches 3 either 1t.muſt quite fink under the oppreſ- 
on, or abate conſiderably of the value and eſteem it had for 
tim who beſtows them. 1 ae 
Tus proper buſineſs of friendſhip is to inſpire life and 
rage; and the ſoul thus ſupported outdoes itlelf ; whereas 
it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe ſuccours, it droops and 
uguiſhes. ö | 
We are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we violate our 
uties to a friend than to a relation: fince the former ariſe 
om a voluntary choice, the latter from a neceſſity to which 
je could not give our own conſent. e 7 
As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a man ought not to 
> Wreak with a faulty friend, that he may not expoſe the weak- 
jeſs of his choice; it will doubtleſs hold much ſtronger with 
poeſpe&t to a worthy one, that he may never be upbraided for 
em ue loſt ſo valuable a treaſure which was once in his poſ- 
on. 5 


= ———————— 
On chooſing our Coup Ax v. 


[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.) - 
— — | 


HE next thing to the choice of your friends, is the choice 
If your 2 Endeavour, as much as you can, to keep 

2» pany with people above you. There you riſe as much as 

Ju fink with people below you; for you are whatever the 

mpany you keep is. Do not miſtake, when I ſay company 

dove you, and think that I mean with regard to their birth; 


1 at is the leaſt conſideration: but I mean with regard to their 
10 lernt, and the light in which the world conſiders 1 
| | THERE 
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of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar merit or w 


been with all the princes in Europe. What I mean by le 


Knowledge will introduce him, and good-Lreeding will ende 


| 'MopesTy is a very good quality, and CH genen 
- *aceompanies true merit; it engages and captivates the ml 
of people; as, on the other hand, nothing is more ſhocki Ni 


* 


THERE are two ſorts of good company; one, which 
called the beau monde, and conſiſts of thoſe people who havet 
lead in courts, and in the gay. part of life; the other nf 


excel in ſome particular and valuable art or ſcience. _ Forn 
own part, I uſed to think myſelf in company as much aby 
me, when'l was with Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Pope, as if I 


company, which ſhould by all m&ans be avoided; is the eo 
pany of thoſe, who, abſolutely inſignificant and contempti 
in themſelves, think they are honouxed by being in your cat 
pany, and who flatter every vice and every folly you hay 
in order to engage you to, converſe with them.” 'The pride 
being the firſt of the company is but too common; but it 
very filly and very prejudicial. Nothing in the world |: 
down a character more than that wrong turn. 

You may poſlibly aſk me, whether a man has it always 
his power to get into the beſt company, and how? I ay, ye 
he has, by deſerving it; provided he is but in circumſlanc 
which enable him to appear upon the footing of a gentlem; 
Merit and good-breeding will make their way every whe 


him to the beſt companies; for, as I have often told yo 
politeneſs and good-breeding are abſolutely neceſſary to ado 
any, or all other good qualities or talents. Without them, 
knowledge, no perfection whatſoever, is ſeen in its beſt lig 
The ſcholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant; the p| 
loſopher, a cynic ; the ſoldier, a brute ; and every man « 
agreeable. 


— — — 
— — — 


— — * —ͤ— —— — 


Mopksry and BASHFULNESS. 
9 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.] 


* 
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and diſguſtful than preſumption and impudence. We cannot 


himſelf, and who is the hero of his own ſtory, On the con- 
tary, a man who endeavours to conceal his own merit, who 
ſets that of other people in its true light, who ſpeaks but little 
of kimſelf, and with modeſty ; ſuch a man makes a favourable 


their love and eſteem. | 

THERE is, however, a great difference between modeſty 
and an aukward baſhfulneſs ; which is as ridiculous. as true 
modeſty is commendable. It is as abſurd to be a ſimpleton, 
3 to be an 1mpudent fellow ; and one ought to know hqw to 
come into a room, ſpeak to people, and anſwer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without embarraſiment, A mean 
fellow, or a country bumpkin, is aſhamed when he comes into 
good company; he appears embarraſſed, does not know what 
0 do with his hands, is diſconcerted when ſpoken to, anſwers 
mth difficulty, and almoſt ſtammers: whereas a gentleman, 
Fo is uſed to the world, comes into company with a graceful 
nd proper aſſurance, ſpeaks even to people he does not know, 
thout embarraſſment, and in a natural and eaſy manner. 
This is called uſage of the world, and good-breeding ; a moſt 
eceſary and important knowledge in the intercourſe of life. 


Jt with little uſage of the world, is not ſo well received as 
be of inferior parts, but with a gentlemanlike behaviour. 
Taesz are matters worthy your attention; reflect on them, 
Id unite modeſty to a polite and eaſy aſſurance. 


| 


On FALSE MoDESTY. 
— 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] 


— — — 
—  _——— 


US for the 3 hante, I hope you are above it. Your 
re is like other people's; I ſuppoſe you will take care 
& your dreſs ſhall be ſo too, and to avoid any ſingularity. 
[tat then ſhould you be aſhamed of? and why not go into 


ener 
e MY 


noch ed company, with as much eaſe and as little concern as 
1 you - 


like a man who is always commending and ſpeaking well of 


impreſſion upon the underſtanding of his hearers, and acquires _ 


frequently happens, that a man with a great deal of ſenſe, 
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= chant is a gentleman, and every gentleman one of the noby 
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you would go into your own room? vice and ignorance arethy 
only things I know, which one ought to be aſhamed of "key 
but clear of them, and you may go any where, without fear e 
concern. I have known ſome people who, from feeling the pai 
and inconveniences of this mauwai/e honte, have ruſhed into iq 
other extreme, and turned impudent; as cowards ſometime 
0 deſperate from the exceſs of danger: but this too 15 ca 

ully to be avoided : there being nothing more generally ſhock 
ing than impudence. The medium between theſe two extremes 
marks out the well-bred man ; he feels himſelf firm and ealyy 
all companies; is modeſt without being baſhful, and ſteady with 
out being impudent; if he is a ſtranger, he obſerves with: 
the manners and ways of the people the moſt eſteemed at thy 
place, and conforms to them with complaiſance. 


* 


— — — 


— 


On Goo, BAD, and the VERY BEST COMPANY. 


— LS 


[WORLD, xo. 125.1. 


Hap the many wiſe philoſophers of antiquity, who have 
often and fo juſtly compared the life of man to a race, liye 
in the preſent times, they would have ſeen the propnety! 
that fimile greatly augmented : for if we obſerve the bel 
viour of the polite part of this nation (that is, of all the natiq 
we ſhall ſee that their whole lives are one continued race; 
which every one is endeavouring to diſtance all behind lu 
and to overtake, or paſs by all who are before him: every d 
is flying from his inferiors in purſuit of his ſuperiors, WBO 
from him with equal alacrity. a 3 

Wax not the conſequences of this ridiculous pride of 
moſt deſtructive nature to the public, the ſcene would be rea 
entertaining. Every tradeſman is a merchant, every ms 


We are a. nation of gentry, pepulus generoſorum : we have 
ſuch Sig as common people among us; between vanity 
Ein, the ſpecies is utterly deſtroyed. The ſons of our low 
mechanics, acquiring, with the learning of charity-ſ{choo 
the laudable ambition of becoming gentlefolks, deſpiſe W 
._- paternal occupations, and are all ſoliciting for the _ 

: employmel 


1 * 


enployments of tide-waiters and exciſemen. Their girls are 
all milliners, mantua-makers, or lady's women; or preſump- 
tuouſly exerciſe that genteel profeſſion, - which uſed to be pe- 
culiarly reſerved for the well-educated daughters of deceaſed 
cergymen. Attornies clerks and city *prentices dreſs like 
comets of dragoons, keep their miſtreſſes and their hunters, 


leaves his counting-houſe for St. James's, and the country 
xentleman his own affairs for that of the public; by which 
neither of them receive much benefit. Every commoner of 
difinCtion is impatient for a peerage, and treads hard upon 
te heels of quality in dreſs, equipage, and expences of every 
kind, The nobility, who can aim no higher, plunge them- 
elves into debt and dependence, to preſerve their rank; and 
ne even there quickly overtaken by their unmerciful pur- 
[ers, | 3 © 
Tue ſame fooliſh vanity that thus prompts us to imitate 
ur ſuperiors, induces us alſo to be, or to pretend to be, their 
ſeparable companions ; or, as the phraſe is, to keep the be/f 
many; by which is always to be underſtood ſuch company 
are much above us in rank or fortune, and conſequently, 


Id inferiors. By this ridiculous affectation are all the plea- 


terly deſtroyed. We chuſe not- our companions for their 
It or learning, their good humour or good ſenſe, but for their 
lower of — this imaginary dignity; as if greatneſs 
w communicable, like the powers of the load- ſtone, by fric- 
n, or by contact, like electricity. Every young gentleman 
taught to believe it is more eligible, and more honourable, 
deſtroy his time, his fortune, his morals, and his under- 
ding at a gaming-houſe with the 6% compaxy, than to im- 
wre them all in the converſation of the moſt ingenious and 
tertaining of his equals; and every ſelf-conceited girl, in 


lent head-ach of my lady ducheſs for a whole evening, 
an to paſs it in mirth and jollity with the moſt amiable of 


aers, whohhave not had the honour of being admitted into 
t bt company, ſhould imagine that amongſt ſuch there is ever 
 deſt converſations the moſt lively wit, the moſt profound 
oment, the moſt engaging affability and politeneſs, it may 


©; but that frequently in ſuch company, little is ſaid, and 
| a 8 13 
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eriticiſe at the play, and toaſt at the tavern. The merchant - 


lelpiſe and avoid us, in the ſame manner as we ourſelves do 


ures of ſocial life, and all the advantages of friendly converſe, _ 


Iſonable life, chuſes rather to endure the affected filence and 


acquaintance. For ſince it is poſſible that ſome of my 


proper to inform them that this is by no means always the 


leſs * 
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+. WIr as little ſucceſs have operas, oratorios, ridottos, 


have uſually declined paying them at all. 


company of this metropolis performed, like the ancient tilts 
now appears, as it uſually fares with the ſeat of war, delo 
to commemorate. annually the victories they have there 


they thought proper at laſt to retire to their own citadels; | 


. OT 


leis attended to; no diſpoſition appears either to pleaſe other k 
or to be pleaſed themſelves ; but that in the room of all 
before-mentioned agreeable qualiſications, cards are in 
duced, endued with the convenient power of reducing . 
men's underſtandings, as well as their fortunes, to an equal ..; 
IT 1s pleaſant to obſerve. how this race, ebb imo e 
kind. of perpetual warfare, between the good and h, e 
in this country, has ſubſiſted for half a century laſt paſt; po 
which the former have been perpetually purſued by the latte}: 
and fairly beaten out of all their reſources for ſuperior diu en 
tion; out of innumerable faſhions jin dreſs, and yariety in, 
diverſions; every one of which they have been obliged W:; 
abandon, as ſoon as occupied by their impertinent rivals, ac 
vain have they armed themſelves with lace and embroidef un 
and intrenched themſelves in hoops and furbelows; in WM lie 
have they had recourſe to full-bottomed periwigs. and toupem or 
dei heads, and low heads, and no heads at all: trade WM } 
heſtowed riches on their competitors, and riches have procuri... 
them equal fnery. Hair has curled as genteely on one Mer 
of Temple-bar as on the other, and hoops have grown to dete 
prodigious a magnitude in the foggy air.of Cheapſide, as 


the purer. regions of Groveſnor-ſquare-and Hill-ftreet, 


other expenſive diverſions been invented to exclude h 
pany : tradeſmen, by enhancing their prices, have found tick 
for their wives and daughters, and by this means have bt 
enabled to inſult the good company, their cuſtomers, at ti 
own expence: and, like true, conquerors, have obliged 
enemy to pay for their defeat. But this ſtratagem has 
ſome meaſure, been obviated by the prudence of the wey9 
company, who, for this, and many other wiſe *confideratid 


For many years was this combat between the good and! 


tournaments, before his Majeſty and the royal family, e 
Friday night in the drawing- room at St. James's ; Wil 


and uninhabited, and totally deſerted on both fides ; esd 
that on twelfth-night, the bad company never fail to allemi 


tained, | | | 
Tu good company being thus every where put t fl. 


is, to form numerous and brilliant aſſemblies at er 
| | duo 
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hotels, in which they imagined, that they could neither be 
imitated, nor intruded on. But here again they were griev- 
ouſly miſtaken; for no ſooner was the ſignal given, but ever 
little lodging-houſe in town, of two rooms and a cloſet on 
a oor, or rather of two cloſets and a cupboard, teemed with 
card-tables, and overflowed with company: and as making 
a crowd was the great point here principally aimed at, the 
ſmaller the houſes, and the more indifferent the company, this 
point was the more eaſily effected. Nor could intruſion, be 
better guarded againſt than imitation; for by ſome means or 
other, either by the force of beauty or of dreſs, of wealth or 
inpudence, of folly enough to loſe great ſums at play, or of 
knavery enough to win them, or of tome ſuch eminent or ex- 
tordinary qualifications, their plebeian enemies ſoon broke 
through the Rrongeſt of their barriers, and mingled in the 
thickeſt of their ranks, to the utter deſtruftion of all ſupe- 
nority and diſtinction. . | 

zur though it muſt be owned that the affairs of the good 
wnjany are now in a very bad ſituation, yet I would not have 
them defpair, nor perpetually carry about the marks of their 
leſeat in their countenances, fo viſible in a mixture of fer? 
ard dejection. They have ſtill one aſylum left to fly to, which, 
ith al! their advantage of birth and education, it is ſurpriſing 
tey ſhould not long ſince have diſcovered; but ſince they 
ave not, I ſhall beg leave to point it out; and it is this: that 
hey once more retire to the long deſerted forts of true Britiſh 
prand-ur, the princely ſeats and wagnifient caſtles in their 
feveral counties; and there, arming themſelves with religion 
ind virtue, hoſpitality and charity, civility and friendſhip, bid 
efance to their impertinent purſuers. And though I will 
bt undertake that they ſhall not, even here, be followed in 
me, and imitated by-their inferiors, yet fo averſe are all 
ans of people at preſent to this ſort of retirement, ſo totally 
luſed from the exerciſe of thoſe kinds of arms, and fo un- 
Wing to return to it, that I will venture to promiſe, it wall 
e very long before they can be overtaken or attacked; but 
lat here, and here only, they may enjoy their favourite ſin- 
qularity unmoleſted, for half a century to come. i 


| * 
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to 
| | in 
On BEHAVIOUR in COMPANY. | 
In, 
< | | ev 
— aw 
up 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. | W 
| nol 
SDS " 


I SHALL - now give you ſome rules for your conduct wil |: 
company; rules which my own experience and obſervation © 
enable me to lay down, and communicate to you, with ome de 
degree of confidence. I have often given you hints of thigh in ! 
kind before, but then it has been by ſnatches : I will now be in! 
more regular and methodical. 1 ſhall ſay nothing concermng 
your bodily carriage and addreſs, but leave them td the care 
of your dancing-maſter, and to your own attention to the belt 
models: remember, however, that they are of conſequence, 
Talk often, but never long: in that caſe, if you do no 


pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to tire your hearers. Pay + 
your own reckoning, but do not treat the whole company ut 
this being one of the very few caſes in which people do nol 0:t 
care to be treated, every one being fully convinced that heyy * 
has wherewithal to pay. EI the) 
TELL ſtories very ſeldom, and abſolutely never but waer 
they are very apt, and very ſhort. Omit every circumſtance: 
that is not material, and beware of digreſſions. To have tte ther 
quent recourſe to narrative, betrays great want of imaging "0 
tion, - | 4 2 | on 
Neve hold any body by the button, or the hand, in ode e. 

to be heard out; for if people are not willing to hear youyt® " 
you had much better hold your tongue than them. =” 
Mos r long talkers ſingle out ſome one unfortunate man my 0u 
company (commonly him whom they obſerve to be che moi Van 
ſilent, or their next neighbour) to whiſper, or at leaſt, in lod 
half voice, to convey a continuity of words to. This & 0 
ceſſively ill-bred, and in ſome degree a fraud; converſation tur 
ſtock being a joint and common property. But, on the othe The 
hand, if one of theſe unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, hea 2nd 
him with patience, (and at leaſt ſeeming attention) if be 8 
worth obliging; for nothing will oblige him more than nb 
patient hearing, as nothing would hurt him more, than eite ec 


tf 
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to leave him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſcover your 
impatience under your affliction. 6 
Tak E, rather than give, the tone of the company you are 
in, If you have parts, you will ſhew them, more or leis, upon 
every ſubject; and if you have not, you had better talk fillily _ 
upon a ſubject of other people's than of your own chooſing. 
Avoip as much as you can, in mixed companies, argu- 
nentative, polemical converſations ; which, though they ſhould 
not entirely, yet certainly do, for a time, indiſpoſe the coutend- 
parties towards each other: and, if the controverſy grows 
warm and noiſy, endeavour to put an end to it by ſome genteel 
kvity or joke, I quieted ſuch a converſation-hubbub. once, 
by repreſenting to them, that though I was perſuaded none 
there preſent would repeat, out of company, what had paſſed 
nit, yet I could not anſwer for the diſcretion of the paſſengers 
in the ſtreet, who muſt neceſſarily hear all that was ſaid. 
ABove all things, and upon all occaſions, avoid ſpeakin 
of yourſelf, if it be poſſible. Such is the natural pride — 
unity of our hearts, that it perpetually breaks out even in 
people of the beſt parts, in all the various modes and figures 
of egotiſm, 5 | | 
Sos, abruptly, ſpeak advantageouſly of themſeves, with- 
out either pretence or provocation: they are 1mpudent. 
Others proceed more artfully, as they imagine; and forge 
xcuſations againſt themſelves, complain of calumnies which 
liey never heard, in order to juſtify themſelves, by exhibiting 
acatalogue of their many virtues. * They acknowledge it may, 
deed, ſeem odd, that they ſhould talk in that manner of 
ttemſclves ; it is what they do not like, and what they never 
would have done; no, no tortures ſhould ever have forced it 
tom them, if they had not been thus unjuſtly and monſtrouſly 
ccuſed. But, in theſe caſes, juſtice is ſurely due to one's ſelf 
5 well as to others; and when our character is attacked, we 
tay ſay, in our own juſtification, what otherwiſe we never 
would have ſaid.* This thin veil of Modeſty, drawn. before 
Vanity, is much too tranſparent to conceal it, even from very 
noderate diſcernment. . . 
Orners go more modeſtly and more ſlily ſtill (as they 
flink) to work : but, in my mind, ſtill more ridiculouſly. 
they confeſs themſelves (not without ſome degree of ſhame 
ad confuſion) into all the Cardinal Virtues ; by firſt degrad- 
ug them into weakneſſes, and then owning their misfortane, 
n being made up of thoſe weakneſſes. * They cannot fee 
people ſuffer, without ſympathiſing with and endeavouring to 
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help them. They cannot ſee people want without reliey. 
ing them: though, truly, their own circumſtances cannyt 
very well afford it. They cannot help ſpeaking truth, though 
they know all the imprudence of it. In ſhort, they know 
that, with all their weakneſſes, they are not fit, to live in 
the world, much leſs to thrive in it. But they are now tog 
old to change, and muſt rub on as well as they can.“ Thy 
ſounds too ridiculous and oz7re, almoſt for the ſtage ; and yet, 
take my word for it, you will frequently meet with it upon 
the common ſtage of the world, And here I will obſerve, by 
the bye, that you will often meet with characters in nature 
fo extravagant, that a diſcreet poet would not venture to ſet 
them upon the ſtage in their true and high colouring. 

THIS principle of vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong in human 
rature, that it deſcends even to the loweſt objects; and one 
often ſees people angling for praiſe, where, admitting all they 
ſay to be true (which, by the way, it ſeldom is) no jult praiſe 
is to be caught. One man affirms, that he has rode poſt an 
hundred miles in fix hours: probably it is a lie; but fuppol- 
ing it to be true, what then? why, he is a very good pott 
boy, that is all. Another aſſerts, and probably not without 
oaths, that he has drank fix or eight boules of wine at a 
fitting : out of charity I will believe him a liar ; for, if Ido 
not, J muſt think him a beaſt. * 

Sven, and a thouſand more, are the follies and extraya- 
gancies which vanity draws people into, and which always 
defeat their own purpoſe; and, as Waller ſays, upon another 
ſubject, 
5 Make the wwretch the moſt deſpiſed, 
Where moſt he wijhes to be prized, 


TRE only ſure way of avoiding theſe evils, is, never to 
ſpeak of yourſelf at all. But when, hiſtorically,” you are ob. 
liged to mention yourſelf, take care not to drop one ſingle word 
that can directly or indirectly be conſtrued as fiſhing for ap- 
plauſe, Be your character what it will, it will be known; 
and nobody will rake it upon your own word. Never ima: 
gine that any thing you can ſay yourſelf will varniſh your de- 
teas, or add luſtre to your perfections; but, on the contrary; 
it may, and nine times in ten will, make the former more 
glaring, and the latter obſcure. If you are ſilent upon your 
own ſubject, neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule will ob- 
ſtruct or allay the applauſe which you may really deſerve; 


but if you publiſh your own panegyric upon any occafion, d 
Ml 
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in any ſhape whatſoever, and however artfully dreſſed or diſ- 
guiſed, they will all conſpire againſt you, and you will be diſ- 
appointed of the very end you aim at. | 

TakE care never to ſeem dark and myſterious ; which is 
not only a very unamiable character, but a very ſuſpicious one 
too: if you ſeem myſterious with others, they will be really 
ſo with you, and you will know nothing. Always look people. 
in the face when you ſpeak to them; the not doing it is thought 
to imply conſcious guilt; beſides that you loſe the advantage 
of obſerving by their countenances what impreſſion your diſ- 
courſe makes upon them. In order to know people's real ſenti- 
ments, I truſt much more to my eyes than to my ears; for 
they can ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhould hear; but 
they can ſeldom help looking, what they have no intention that 
I ſhould know. + | 

Ne1THER retail nor receive ſcandal willingly ; for thongh 
the defamation of others may, for the preſent, gratify the 
malignity or the pride of our hearts, cool reflection will draw 
very diſadvantageous concluſions from ſuch a diſpoſition; and 
in the caſe of ſcandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is 
always thought as bad as the thief, 

M1M1C&KRY, Which is the common and favourite amuſement 
of little low minds, is in the utmoſt contempt with great ones. 
It is the loweſt and moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, 
neither practiſe it yourſelf, nor applaud it in others. Befides 
that, the perſon, mimicked 1s inſulted ; and, as I have often 
obſerved to you before, an inſult is never forgiven. 

I x£ED not (I believe) adviſe you to adapt your converſa- 
tion to the people you are converſing with: for I ſuppoſe you 
would not, without this caution, have talked in the ſame man- 
ner to a miniſter of ſtate, a biſhop, a philoſopher, a captain, 
and a woman, A man of the world muſt, like the cameleon, 
te able to take every. different hue : which is by no means a 
criminal or abject, but a neceſſary complaiſance, for it re- 
lates only to manners and not to morals. | 

Oxe word only, as to ſwearing : and that, I hope and be- 
eve, is more than is neceſſary. You may ſometimes hear 
ſome people, in good company, interlard their diſcourſe with 
caths, by way of embelliſhment, as they think; but you mult 
obſerve tofp, that thoſe who do ſo are never thoſe who contri- 
bute, in any degree, to give that company the denomination 
of good company. They are always ſubalterns, or people of 
low education; for that practice, beſides that it has no one 
temptation to plead, is as filly and illiberal as it is wicked. 
L 5 RuLEs 
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. RuLEs for CONVERSATION. 


—— 
[GUARDIAN, No. 24.] 


— — — — 


Tux faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one another, 
or what we expreſs by the word converſation, has always been 
repreſented by moral writers as one of the nobleſt privileges 
of reaſon, and which more particularly ſets mankind above 
the brute part of the creation. f 

TrovcH nothing ſo much gains upon the affections as this 
extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly occaſion for, 
and are obliged to practiſe every day, we very rarely meet 
with any who excel in it. 

Tart converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not ſo much 
for want of wit and learning, as of good breeding and diſere- 
tion. | 

Is you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any parti- 
cular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always with a deſign 
either to divert or inform the company. A man who only 
aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſcourſe. Hew 
never out of humour at being interrupted, becauſe he conficers 
that thoſe who hear him are the beſt judges whether what he 
was ſaying could either divert or inform them. 

A MopesT perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will of 
thoſe he converſes with, becauſe nobody envies a man who 
does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

Ws ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed what 
can we fay ? it would be as imprudent to diſcover our faults, 
as ridiculous to count over our fancied, virtues. Our private 
and domeſtic affairs are no leſs improper to be introduced in 
converſation. What does it concern the company how many 
hoxſes you keep in your ſtables? or whether your ſervant i 
more knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, by en- 
groſſing all the talk, or by obſerving a contemptuous filence. 
Brok E you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not amuls 10 


draw a ſhort character, and give the company a true * 
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the principal perſons concerned in it; the beauty of moſt 
things confiſting not ſo much in their being ſaid or done, as 
in their being ſaid or done by ſuch a particular perſon, or on 
ſuch a particular occafion. | 175 | 
NoTWI1THSTANDING all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, that want 
of experience makes them poſitive, and what they ſay is rather 
with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves than any one elſe. | 
Ir is certain that age itſelf will make many things paſs well 
enough, which would have been laughed at in the mouth of 
one much younger. | 
NoTHinG however is more inſupportable to men of ſenſe, 
than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in proverbs, and de- 
cides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. This piece of 
ſtupidity is the more inſufferable, as it puts on the air of 
wiſdom. | | 
A PRUDENT man will avoid talking much of any particu- 
lar ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous. There is 
not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. Cowley in his 
whole life, than that none but his intimate friends ever diſ- 
covered that he was a great poet by diſcourle : Beſides the 
decency of this rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already famous for, has 
nothing to get, but a great Teal to loſe. 1 might add, that 
he who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject where every one is 
ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs 
knowing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly igno- 
rant, | | 
Women are frightened at the name of argument, and are 
ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a witty expreſſion, than 
by demonſtration. | | 
WHENEVER you commend, add your reaſons for doing ſo 
tis this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a man of ſenſe 
from the flattery of ſycophants, and admiration of fools. 
RAILLERY 1s no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be underſtood 
to except the perſon rallied. | 7 | 
Tuovon good-humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can ſeldom 


fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy ſome- 


times to prepare yonrſelf in a particular manner for conver- 
ſation, by looking a little farther than your neighbours into 
whatever is become a reigning ſubject. If our armies are 
belieging a place of importance abroad, or our houſe of com- 


mons debating a bill of rn at home, you can _— 
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fail of being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely informed 
yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and hiſtory of the firſt, or 
It will have the 
ſame effect if, when any ſingle perſon begins to make a noiſe 
in the world, you can learn ſome of the ſmalleſt incidents in 


his life or converſation, which, thougk they were too fine for 


the obſervation of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaftion to men of 
ſenſe, (as they are the beſt. openings to a real character) than 
the recital of his moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill 


conſequence to be feared from this method, namely, that 


coming full charged into company, you ſhould reſolve to un- 
load whether a handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 

THrovca the aſking of' queſtions may plead for itſelf the 
ſpecious names of modeſty, and a defire of information, it af- 
fords little pleaſure to the reſt of the company, who are not 
troubled with rhe ſame doubts ; befides which, he who aſks a 
queſtion would do well to conſider, that he lies wholly at the 
mercy of another before he receives an anſwer. 

Nor HIxo is more filly than the pleaſure ſome people take 
in what they call ſpeaking their minds, A man of this make 
will ſay a rude thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying it, when 
an oppoſite behaviour, full as innocent, might have preſerved 
his friend, or made his fortune. , 

IT is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as exqui- 
ſite a pleaſure in complying with the humours and ſentiments 
of others, as of bringing others over to his own; fince it 1s 
the certain fign of a ſuperior genius, that can- take and be- 
come whatever dreſs it pleaſes. | 

I SHALL only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, there 
is ſomething which can never be learned but in the company 
of the polite. The virtues of men are catching as well as 
their vices, and your own obſervations added to theſe, wil 
ſoon diſcover what it is that commands attention in one man, 


and makes you tired and diſpleaſed witlr the diſcourſe of ano- 
ther, | 
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FAULTS to be avoided in CONVERSATION. 


— CPR. 


[CONNOISSEUR, NO. 138, ] 


at i — 

n. | | 
IN the comedy of the © Frenchman in London,” which we are 

he old was acted at Paris with univerſal applauſe for jeveral nights 

af. WM together, there is a character of a rough Engliſhman who is re- 


preſented as quite unſkilfal in the graces of converſation; and 
bis dialogue conſiſts. almoſt entirely of repetition of the com- 
non ſalutation of How do you do, how do you do ?? Our na- 
ton has, indeed, been generally ſuppoſed to be of a ſullen and 
mcommunicative diſpoſition ; while, on the other hand, the 
oquacious French have been allowed to poſſeſs the art of con- 
en WJ "ering beyond all other people. The Engliſhman jag na to 
ed be wound up frequently, and ſtops very ſoon ; but the French- 
nan runs on in a continued alarum. Yet it muſt be acknow- 
vi- WM edged, that as the Engliſh conſiſt of very different humours, 
nts WH their manner of diſcourſe admits of great variety: but the whole 
French nation converſe alike; and there is no difference in 
e- lei addreſs betwedn a marquis and a valet de chambre. We 
may frequently ſee a couple of French barbers accoſting each 
re other in the ſtreet, and paying their compliments with the ſame 
ny olubility of ſpeech, the ſame grimace and action, as two 
as Wcourtiers on the Thuilleries. 
ly 1 5: ati not attempt to lay down any particular rules for 
m, {WI converſation, but rather point out ſuch faults in diſcourſe and 
o- behaviour, as render the cor-pany of half mankind rather tedi- 
dus than amuſing. It is in vain, indeed, to look for conver- 
ation, where we might expect to figd it in the preateſt per- 
ion, among perſons of faſhion: there it is almoſt annihilated 
by univerſal card- playing: inſomuch that I have heard it given 
6 a reaſon, why it is impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſut- 
tecd in the ialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of, 
quality ſcarce ever meet but to game. All their diſcourſe 
turns upon the odd trick and the four honours: and it is no 
kf a maxim with the votaries of Whiſt than with thoſe of, 
lacchus, that talking ſpoils company. 


rs EvERY 
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| Every one endeavours to make himſelf as agreeable to ſo. 
ciety as he can: but it often happens, that thoſe, who moſ 
aim at ſhining in converſation, over-ſhoot their mark. Though 
a man ſucceeds, he ſhould not (as is frequently the caſe) en. 
groſs the whole talk to himſelf: for that deſtroys the, very 
eſſence of converſation, which 1s talking together. We ſhould 
try to keep up converſation like a ball bandied to and fro 
from one to the other, rather than ſeize it all to ourſelves, and 
drive it before us like a football. We ſhould likewiſe he 
cautious. to adapt the matter of our diſcourſe to our company; 
and not talk Greek before ladies, or of the laſt new furbelow 
to a meeting of country juſtices, | 8 
Bur nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our whole 
converſation, than certain peculiarities, eaſily acquired, but 
very difficultly conquered and diſcarded. In order to dilphy 
theſe abſurdities in a truer light, it is my preſent purpoſe to 
_ enumerate ſuch of them, as are moſt commonly to be met 
with ; and firſt to take notice of thoſe buffoons in ſociety, the 
Attitudinarians and Face-makers. Theſe accompany every 
word with a peculiar grimace or geſture: they aſſent with 
ſhrug, and contradict with a twiſting of the neck; are angry 
with a wry mouth, and pleaſed in a caper or a minuet ſtep, 
They may be enger as ſpeaking harlequins z and their 
rules of eloquence are taken from the poſture-maſter.  Thele 
ſhould be condemned to converſe only in dumb ſhew with 
their own perſons in the looking-glaſs ; as well as the ſmirk- 
ers and ſmilers, who ſo prettily ſet off their faces, together 
with their words, by a je-ne-/;ai-quoi between a grin and a 
dimple. With theſe we may likewiſe rank the affected tribe 
of mimicks, who are conſtantly taking off the peculiar tone 
of voice or geſture of their acquaintance: though they 
ſuch wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) they art 
frequently forced to write the name under the picture, betore 
we can diſcover any likeneſs. 
Nxxx to theſe, whoſe elocution is abſorbed in action, ang 
Who converſe chiefly with their arms and legs, we may con 
ſider the profeſſed ſpeakers. And firſt, the emphatical; wit 
ſqueeze, and preſs, and ram down every ſyllable with excellive 
vehemence and energy. Theſe orators are remarkable for the 
diſtinct elocution and force of expreſſion : they dwell on ths 
important particles of and the, and the ſignificant conjuncuve 
and; which they ſeem to hawk up, with much difhculty, oll 
of their own throats, and to cram them, with no leſs pain, ini 
the ears of their auditors. Theſe ſhould be ſuffered oy i 
| _ ynng+ 
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unge (as it were) the ears of a deaf man, through an bear- 
g trumpet : though I muſt confeſs, that I am equally offend- 
{with the whiſperers and low ſpeakers, who ſeem to fancy 
their acquaintance deaf, and come up fo cloſe to you, that 
may be ſaid to meaſure noſes with you, and frequently 
ercome you with the exhalations of a powerful breath. I 
juld have theſe oracular gentry obliged to talk at a diſtance 


whiſpering-gallery. The wits, who will not condeſcend to 
tter any thing but a bor mot, and the whiſtlers or tune-ham- 
ers, who never articulate at all, may be joined very agree- 
ily together in concert: and to theſe tinkling cymbals I 
uld alſo add the ſounding braſs, the bawler, who inquires 
fer your health with the bellowing of a town-crier.. 

Tur tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes are admirably adapted to 
e © ſoft parts of converſation,” and ſweetly © prattling out of 
ion, make very pretty muſic from a beautiful face and a 
nale tongue: but from a rough manly voice and coarſe 
ature, mere nonſenſe is as harſh and diſſonant as a jig from 
hurdy-gurdy. The ſwearers I have ſpoken of in a former 
per; but the half ſwearers, who ſplit, and mince, and frit- 
their oaths into gad's bud, ad's fiſh, and demmee ; the Gothic 
mbuggers, and thoſe who ©* mick-name God's creatures, 
nd call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fiſh, 
id an unaccountable n, ſhould never come into com- 
any without an interpreter. But I will not tire my reader's 
atience by pointing out all the peſts of converſation; nor 
ell particularly on the ſenſibles, who pronounce” dogmati- 
y on the moſt trivial points, and ſpeak in ſentences ; the 


or wondering whether it will rain or no, or wondering 
en the moon changes; the phraſeologiſts, who explain a 
ling by all that, or enter into particulars with this, that, and 
der; and, laſtly, the ſilent men, who ſeem afraid of open- 
g their mouths, leſt they ſhould catch cold, and literally 
llerve the precept of the goſpel, by letting their converſa- 
on be only yea, yea, and nay, nay. | 
Taz rational intercourſe kept up by converſation, is one of 
principal diſtinctions from brutes. We ſhould therefore 
eavour tofturn this particular talent to our advantage, and 
mider the organs of ſpeech as the inſtruments of underſtand- 
Wy: we ſhould be very careful not to uſe them as the weapons 
Mice, or tools of folly, and do our utmoſt to unlearn any tri- 
or ridiculous habits, which tend to leſſen the value of ſuch 
| | an 


rough a ſpeaking- trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls of | 


onderers, who are always wondering what o'clock it 
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an ineſtimable prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined by fog 
philoſophers, that even birds and beafls (though without the 
power of articulation) perfectly underſtand one another by t 
ſounds they utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have each a pay 
ticular language to themſelves, like different nations, Thy 
it may be ſuppoſed, that the nightingales of Italy have as fe 
an ear for their own native wood-notes, as any Signor or dig. 
nora for an Italian air; that the boars of Weſtphalia pruntly 
as expreſſively through the noſe, as the inhabitants of Hiph. 
Germany; and that the frogs in the dykes of Holland erg: 
as intelligibly, as the natives jabber their Low-Dutch. Hows 
ever this may be, we may conſider thoſe whole tong ues hardly 
ſeem to be under the influence of reaſon, and do not keep wh 
the proper converſation of human creatures, as 1mitating the 
language of different animals. Thus, for inſtance, the athnit 
between chatterers and monkeys, and praters and parrots, i 
too obvious not to occur at once: grunters and growlers may 
be juſtly compared to hogs : ſnarlers are curs; and the ſpit 
fire paſſionate are a ſort of wild cats, that will not bear firoak- 
ing, but will purr when they are pleaſed. Complainers art 
ſcreech-owls; and ſtory-tellers, always repeating the fame 
dull note, are cuckows. Poets, that prick up their ears at 
their own hideous braying, are no better than aſſes : critics in 
general are venomous ſerpents, that delight in hiſſing; and 
ſome of them, who have got by heart a few technical ter, fn 
without knowing their meaning, are no other than magpies. ar. 
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On ABSENCE of MIND, 
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[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] 


War is commonly called an abſent man, is molly 
either a very weak, or a very affected man; but be he which 
he will, he is, I am ſure, a very diſagreeable man in companys 
He fails in all the common offices of civility ; he ſeems not i 
know thoſe people to-day, with whom yeſterday he appeared 
to live in intimacy. He takes no part in the general cot 
verſation; but, on the contrary, breaks into it from rime {0 


time, with ſome ſtart of his own, as if he waked from a * 
3 . 3 
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This, as I ſaid before, is a ſure indication, either of a mind 


nl (7-2, that it is not able to bear above one object at a time; 
or {© affected, that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly engroſſ- 
Pa «©: by, and directed to, ſome very great and important objects. 
. [2c Newton, Mr. Locke, and, it may be, five or fix 
wel ::>:c, fnce the creation of the world, may have had a right to 
ul cc, from that intenſe thought which the things they were 
nu ionctizating required. But if a young man and a man of the 
ond, who has no ſuch avocations to plead, will claim and 
0a ererclſe that right of abſence in company, his pretended right 
EY :0u!d, in my mind, be turned into an involuntary abſence, by 
& perpetual excluſion out of company. However frivolous” 
company may be, ſlill, while you are among them; do not 
e them, by your inattention, that you think them ſo; but 
rer take their tone, and conform in ſome degree to their 
wean <ls, inſtead of manifeſting your contempt for them. 
Niere is nothing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
ui tive less, than contempt: and an injury is much ſooner for- 
i gotten than an infult. If therefore you would rather pleaſe 
ban offend, rather be well than ill ſpoken of, rather be loved 
ue den hated; remember to have that conſtant attention about 
bdo, which flatters every man's little vanity; and the want of 
"MJ which, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite his re- 
" ſentment, or at leaſt his ill will. For inſtance; moſt people, 
*} 


| might tay all people, have their weakneſſes ; they have their 
averiions and their likings to ſuch or ſuch things; ſo that, if 
you were to laugh at a man for his averſion to a cat, or cheeſe 
(wiich are common antipathies), or, by inattention and neg- 
igence, to let them come in his way, where you could prevent 
it, he would, in the firſt caſe, think himſelf inſulted, and in the 
ſecond, ſlighted ; and would remember both. Whereas your 
care to procure for him what he likes, and to remove from 
bim what he hates, ſhows him, that he is at leaſt an object of 
your attention; flatters his vanity, and makes him poſſibly 
more your friead, than any more important ſervice would have 
done. With regard to women, attentions ſtill below theſe are 
neceſſary, and, by the cuſtom of the world, in ſome meaſure 
due, according to the laws of good breeding. 


. 


: 


: r rr 


for it, it is always worth his while. 


eum ; 
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[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] ” 
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1 KNOW no one thing more offenſive to a company than in- 
attention and d;/fra&ion, It is ſhowing them the utmoſt con- 
tempt; and people never forgive contempt. No man is'&þ 
trait with the man he fears, or the woman he loves; whichis 
a proof that every man can get the better of that difiradion, 
when he thinks it worth his while to do ſo; and take my word 
For my own part, I would 
rather be in company with a dead man, than with an abſent 
one; for if the dead man gives me no pleaſure, at leaſt he 
ſhews me no contempt; whereas the abſent man, filently in- 
deed, but very plainly, tells me that he does not think me 
Worth his attention. Beſides, can an abſent man make any 
obſervations upon the characters, cuſtoms, and manners of the 
company? No. He may be in the beſt companies all his lite- 
time (if they will admit him, which, if I were they, I would 
not) and never be one jot the wiſer, I never will converſe 
with an abſent man; one may as well talk to a deaf one. It 
is, in truth, a practical blunder, to addreſs ourſelves to a man, 
who, we ſee plainly, netther hears, minds, nor underſtands us, 
Moreover, I aver that no man is, in any degree, fit for either 
buſineſs or converſation, who cannot, and does not, direct and 
command his attention to the preſent object, be that what it 
will. You know, by experience, that J grudge no expence 
in your education, but I will poſitively not keep you a flap- 
per. You, may read, in Dr, Swift, the deſcription of thele 
flappers, and the uſe they were of to your friends, the Lapu- 
tans ; whoſe minds, Gulliver ſays, are ſo taken up with intenſe 
1 that they neither can ſpeak, or attend to the 

iſcourſes of others, without being rouſed by ſome external 
taction upon the organs of ſpeech and hearing; for Which 


reaſon, thoſe people who are able to afford it, always keep a 


flapper in their family, as one of their domeſtics ; nor evel 
walk about, or make viſits, without him. This flapper is like. 
wiſe employed diligently to attend his maſter in his walks; 


and 1 
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2nd, upon occaſion, to give a ſoft flap upon his eyes; becauſe 
he is always ſo wrapped up in cogitation, that he is in ma- 
nifeſt danger of falling down every precipice, and bouncing 
his head againſt every poſt, and, in the ſtreets, of joſtling 
others, or being joſtled into the kennel himſelf. 


— — — — ——— 
— — — — — — — — —— — 


— — 


The TURPITUDE and INFAMY of BETRAYING PRIVATE 


5 CONVERSATION. 

MN. 

li. —— 

25  [ADVENTURER, No. 44.1 
on, | 

Id | — 

ald 


M AMONGST all the beauties and excellencies of the ancient 
de writers, of which I profeſs myſelf an admirer, there are none 
n. which ſtrike me with more veneration, than the precepts 
ne they have delivered to us for our conduct in ſociety. 
te fables of the poets, and the narrations of the hiſtorians, 
the WF amaze and delight us with their reſpective qualifications ;* but 
e. ve feel ourſelves particularly concerned, when a moral virtue, 
ud i oc a ſocial obligation is ſet before us, the practice of which is 
le cur indiſpenſable duty: and, perhaps, we are more ready to 
It Wl obſerve theſe inſtructions, or at leaf acquieſce ſooner in the 
, propriety of them, as the authority of the teacher is unqueſ- 
us. BF tionable, the addreſs not particularly confined or levelled, and 
er BF the cenſure conſequeatly leſs dogmatical. * 
Or all the virtues which the antients poſſeſſed, the zeal 
10 BY 2nd fidelity of their friendſhips appear to me as the higheſt 
ce BY citinCtions of their characters. Private perſons, and particu- 
b. kr atfinities amongſt them, have been long celebrated and ad- 
ede nired: and if we examine their conduct as companions, we 
0 BY all gad, that the rites of their religion were not more ſacred, 
ae more ſtrongly ratified, or more ſeverely preſerved, than their 
bes of ſociety. | 
nal Tus table of friendſhip, and the altar of ſacrifice, were 
cu equally uncontaminated : the myſteries of Bacchus were enve- 
ö byped with as many leaves as thoſe of Ceres; and the profa- 
er bation of either deity, excluded the offenders from the aſſem- 
-bis of men: the revealer was judged accurſed, and impiety 
5 545 thought to accompany his ſteps. Yi 
; | W1THOUT 
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Wirnovr inveighing againſt the practice of the preſent 
times, or comparing it with that of the paſt, I ſhall only ge- 
mark, that if we cannot meet together upon the honeſt prin- 
ciples of ſocial beings, there is reaſon to fear that we are 
placed in the moſt unfortunate and lamentable æra fince the 
creation of mankind. It is not the increaſe of vices inſeps- 
rable from humanity that alarms us, the riots of the licentious, 
or the outrages of the profligate'; but it is the abſence of that 
integrity, the negle& of that virtue, the contempt of that ho- 
nour, which, by connecting individuals, formed ſociety, and 
without which ſociety can no longer ſubſiſt. 

Few men are calculated for that cloſe connection, which 
we diſtinguiſh by the appellation of friendſhip; and we well 
know the difference between a friend and an acquaintance; 
the acquaintance 1s in a poſt of progreſſion; and after having 
paſſed through a courſe of proper experience, and gifen ſut- 
ficient evidence of his merit, takes a new title, and ranks him» 
ſelf higher. He muſt now be conſidered as in a place of con. 
ſequence; in which all the ornaments of our nature are ne- 
ceſiary to ſupport him. But the great requiſites, thoſe without 
which all others are uſcleſs, are fidelity and taciturnity. He 
muſt not only be ſuperior to loquacious imbecility, he muſt be 
well able to repreſs the attacks of curioſity, and to reſiſt thoſe 
powerful engines that will be employed againſt him, wine and 
reſentment. Such are the powers that he muſt conſtantly 
_ exert, after a truſt is repoſed in him: and that he may not 
overload himſelf, let him not add to his charge, by his own 
enquiries ; let it be a devolved, not an acquired commiſſion, 
Thus accoutred, + 


— S im | / 
Sit trabibus, fragilemgue mecum 
Selvat Phajeion. 


— They, who myſteries reveal, 

Beneath my roof ſhall never live, 

Shall never hoiſt with me the doubtful fail. 
| ___ FRANCIS 


There are as few inſtigations in this country to a breach 
of confidence, as ſincerity can rejoice under. The betrayer 
is for ever ſhut out from the ways of men, and his diſcovers 


are deemed the effects of malice, We wiſely imagine, he mul 


be actuated by other motives than the promulgation of truth; 


and we receive his evidence, however we may uſe it, with 


contempt. 


| 


% 
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contempt. Political exigencies may require a ready recep- 
tion of ſuch private advices: but though the neceſſities of go- 
vernment admit the intelligence, the wiſdom of it but barely 
encourages the intelligencer. There is no name ſo odious to 
vs, as that of an informer. The very alarm in our ſtreets at 
the approach of one, is a ſufficient proof of the general abhor- 
rence of this character. | | 
$1xCE theſe are the conſequential conditions upon which 
men acquire this denomination, it may be aſked, what are the 
inducements to the treachery ? I do not ſuppoſe it always pro- 
ceeds from the badneſs of ho mind, and indeed I think it im- 
poſſible that it ſhould : weakneſs diſcovers what malignity 
propagates ; till at laſt, confirmation is required, with all the 
lolemnity of proof, from the firſt author of the report: who 
only deſigned to gratify his own loquacity, or the importunity 
of his companion. An idle vanity inclines us to enumerate 
our parties of mirth and friendſhip ; and we believe our im- 
portznce is increaſed by a recapitulation of the diſcourſe, 
of which we were ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſharers: and to ſhew that 
we were eſteemed fit to be entruſted with affairs of great con- 
cern and privacy, we notably give in our detail of them. 
THERE'1S, beſides, a very general inclination amongſt us 
to hear a ſecret, to whomſoever it relates, known or unknown 
to us, of whatever import, ſerious or trifling, ſo it be but a 
ſecret : the delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly 
proportionate and equal. The poſſeſſor of the valuable trea- 
ſure, appears indeed rather to have the advantage; and he 
ſeems to claim his ſuperiority. I have diſcovered .at once in 
a large company, by an air and deportment that is aſſumed 
upon {uch occaſions, who it is that is conſcious of this happy 
charge: he appears reſtleſs and full of doubt for a conſider- 
able time; has frequent conſultations with himſelf, like a bee 
undetermined where to ſettle in a variety of ſweets; till at 
laſt, one happy ear attracts him more forcibly than the reſt, 
and there he fixes, ſtealing and giving odours.? _ TR 
Ix a little time it becomes a matter of great amazement, 
that the whole town is as well acquainted with the ſtory, as 
the two who were ſo buſily engaged; and the conſternation 
is greater, as each reporter is confident, that he only commu- 
nicated it to one perſon. * A report, ſays Strada, thus, 
tranſmitted from one to one, is like a drop of water at the top 
of a houſe ; it deſcends but from tile to tile, yet at laſt makes 
its way to the gutter, and then is involved in the general 
ſiream,* And if I may add to the compariſon, the drop of 
. 3 | water, 


it 


=_ 
| | 
} 


water, after its progreſs through all the channels of the ſtreetz 
is not more contaminated with filth and dirt, than a fm cone 


A FRIEND of yours and mine has very juſtly defined Good. 
nature, and a little ſelf-denjal for the ſake of others, and with 
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ſtory, after it has paſſed through the mouths of a few modem vel 
tale-bearers, e : . 


eee | they 


— — — — — 
— — — — 


On Goop-BREE DING. 
—— 


. Fog wy * 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTER S. 


Lg 


; 


breeding to be, the reſult of much good-ſenſe, ſome good. 


a view to obtain the ſame indulgence from them.“ Taking 
this for granted, (as I think it cannot be diſputed) it is afto- 


niſhing to me, that any body, who has goad-ſenſe and good [1 
{| nature (and I believe you have both) can eſſentially fail in den 
good-breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary ac-W" ec 
cording to perſons, places, and circumſtances; and are only ene 

to be acquired by obſervation and experience; but the ſub- gr. 

ſtance of it is every where and eternally. the ſame. Good W802! 
manners are, to particular ſocieties, what good morals are 9 hic 

ſociety in general; their cement, and their ſecurity. And, as {W*(c 

laws are enacted to-enforce good morals, or at leaſt to pre- d re 

vent the ill- effects of bad ones: ſo there are certain rules of Wi! 
civility, univerſally implied and received, to enforce good Hd 

'manners, and puniſh bad ones. And indeed there ſeems'to and 1 

me to be leſs difference, both between the crimes and puniſh- nde 

ments, than at firſt one would imagine. The immoral man, WW" . 

who invades another's property, is juſtly hanged for it; and Wy "ot u 

the ill-bred man, who, by his ill manners, invades and diſturbs I nen 

the quiet and comforts of private life, is. by common conſent derat 

as juſtly baniſhed ſociety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions 250d 

and ſacrifices of little conveniencies, are as natural an im- prete 


plied compact between civilized people, as protection and 

obedience are between kings and ſubjects: whoever, in either ble, 

caſe, violates that compact, juſtly forfeits all advantages 

ariſing from it. For my own part, I really think, that, next ; 

to the conſciouſneſs of doing a good action, that of doingy iſe: 
| er e. 
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vil one is the moſt pleaſing: and the epithet which I ſhould 
covet the moſt, next to that of Ariſtides, would be that of 
well-bred. Thus much for good-breeding in general; I will 
now conſider ſome of the various modes and degrees of it. 
Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſpe& which 
they ſhould ſhow to thoſe whom they acknowledge to be infi- 
nitely their ſuperiors; ſuch as crowned heads, princes, and 
public perſons of diſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts, It is the 
manner of ſhowing that reſpe& which is different. The man 
of faſhion and of the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent: 
hut naturally, eafily, and without concern : whereas a man, 
who is not uſed to keep good company, expreſſes it auk- 
wardly ; one ſees that he is not uſed to it, and that it coſts him 
great deal: but I never ſaw the worſt-bred man living, 
gullty of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſuch- like 
indecencies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch compa- 
nies, therefore, the only point to be attended to 1s, to ſhew 
that reſpect, which every body means to ſhew, in an eaſy, un- 
embarraſſed, and graceful manner. This is what obſervation 
and experience muſt teach you. | 5 
Ix mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of 
them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing 
of equality with the reſt; and, conſequently, as there is no 
one principal object of awe and reſpec, people are apt to take 
a greater latitude in behaviour, and to be leſs upon their 
guard; and ſo they may, provided jt be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon 
theſe occaſions, though no one is intitled to diſtinguiſhed marks 
of reſpe&t, every one claims, and very juſtly, every mark of 
avility and good- breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs 
and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſt you, 
and talk to you ever fo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe than 
ndeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention 
to what he ſays, that you think him a fool or a'blockhead, and 
dot worth hearing. It is much more ſo with regard to wo- 
nen; who, of whatever rank they are, are intitled, in conſi- 
leration of their ſex, not only to an attentive, but an officious 
good-breeding from men. "Their little wants, likings, diſlikes, 
preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even imperti- 
tencies, muſt be officiouſly attended to, flattered, and, if poſ- 
ble, gueſſed at, and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You 
muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe. conveniences and agremens = 
Wich are of common right; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt 
lines, Kc. but, on the contrary, always decline them yourſelf, 
and 


3 
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and offer them to others; who, in their turns, will offer the 
to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will, in your turg, « 
joy your ſhare of the common right. It would be endleſs f 
me to enumerate all the particular inſtances in which a well 
. bred man ſhews his good-breeding in good company; and 
would be injurious to you to ſuppoſe, that your own gag 
ſenſe will not point them out to you; and then your om 
good- nature will recommend, and your ſelf-intereſt inforceth 
practice. f | 
THERE is a third ſort of good-breeding, in which peopli 
are the moſt apt to fail, from a very miſtaken notion that the 
cannot fail at all. I mean with regard to one's moſt familia 
friends and acquaintances, or thoſe who really are our infer 
ors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of eaſe is nol 
only allowed, but proper, and contributes much to the com 
forts of a private, ſocial life. But that eaſe and freedom hav 
their bounds too, which muſt by no means be violated. Acer 
| tain degree of negligence and careleſſneſs becomes 1njutiouy 
and inſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of the per: 
ſons : and that delightful liberty of converſation among a fe 
friends is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has been, by being 
carried to licentiouſneſs. But example explains things bell 
and I will put a pretty ſtrong caſe. Suppoſe you and me aloꝶ; 
together; I believe you will allow that have as good a ripht 
to unlimited freedom in your company, as either you or I e 
poſſibly have in any another; and I am apt to believe, too, 
that you would indulge me in tl at freedom, as far as any bo 
would. But, notwithſtanding this, do you imagine chat! 
ſhould think there were no bounds to that freedom? I affe 
you, I ſhould not think ſo; and IT take myſelf to be as much 
tied down by a certain degree of good manners, to you, as by 
other degrees of them to other people. Were I to ſhew you, 
by a manifeſt inattention to what you ſaid to me, that I wa 
thinking of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I to yam 
extremely, ſnore, or Fel wind in your company, I ſhould 
think that I behaved myſelf to you like a beaſt, and ſhould 
not expect that you would care to frequent me. No, The 
moſt familiar and intimate habitudes, connexions, and friend. 
ſhips, require a degree of good- breeding, both to preſerve and 
cement them. If ever a man and his wife, or a man and lu 0 
miſtreſs, who paſs nights as well as days together, abſolutely 
lay afide all good-breeding, their intimacy will ſoon degene- 
rate into a coarſe familiarity, infallibly produQtive of contempt 
or diſguſt. The beſt of us have our bad fides ; and it i586? 
| imprudent 


' 
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pprudent as it is ill-bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall certainly 


ith you, which is, in the firſt place, decent, and which, I am 
re, is abſolutely neceſſary to make us like one another's 
ympany long. S | , 

IwiLL ſay no more, now, upon this important ſubject oł 
wod- breeding; upon which I have already dwelt too long, 
may be, for one letter; and upon which 1 ſhall frequently 
freſh your memory hereafter; but 1 will conclude with 
heſe axioms. = 5h | | 

Taar the deepeſt learning, without good-breeding, is un- 
elcome and tireſome pedantry, and of uſe no where but in a 
ms own cloſet : and cenſequently of little or no uſe at all. 
Tuar a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, is unfit for 
od company, and unwelcome in it; will conſequently diſlike 


hat is worſe, low and bad company. | +1296 
TyzarT a man, who is not well-bred, is full as unfit for 
uſineſs as for company. 

Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, good-breeding 


ho are diſtinguiſhed by their good-breeding ; imitate, nay 
ndeavour to excel, that you may at leaſt reach them; and 


ons, what charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how 
adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it. May 
du wear it to adorn, and not to cover you! Adieu. 


by — — — — — 
ou, 
"7 ON THE SAME. 
wh 

i 
i >. 
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his 25 
ely U behaved yourſelf ſo well at Mr. Boden's, laſt Sunday, 
e. you juſtly deſerve commendation : beſides, you encourage 
ee to give you ſome rules of politeneſs and good-breeding, be- 
a5 


8 perſuaded that you will obſerve them. Know then, that 
M | as 


ot uſe ceremony with you; it would be miſ- placed between 
but I ſhall certainly obſerve that degree of good- breeding 


ſoon, afterwards renounce it; and be reduced to ſolitude, or, 


he great object of your thoughts and actions, at leaſt half the 5 25 
y. Obſerve carefully the behaviour and manners of thoſe”. 


convinced that good breeding is, to all worldly qualifica- 


9 * * 
2 * 
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ſhould obſerve the French people who excel in it, and wholt 


not ſay a civil and obliging thing, as eaſily and as naturallf 
as you would aſt what o'clock it is? This kind of baſhfulue 
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as learning, honour, and virtue, are abſolutely nee 


gain you the eſteem and admiration of * mankind; politendif vw! 
and good- breeding are equally neceſſary, ro make you wil tin 
come and agreeable in converſation, and common liſe. G ou 
talents, ſuch as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are a wh 


the generality of the world; who neither poſſeſs them te on 
ſelves, nor judge of them rightly in others: but all people : ; 
judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and if br: 
obliging, agreeable addreſs and manner; becauſe they feel lit 
— effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy and pla 
Good-ſenſe muſt, in many caſes, determine good breedingl be 
becauſe the ſame thing that would he civil at one time, aui 
one perſon, may be quite otherwiſe at another time, and 
another perſon; but there are ſome general rules of goa 
breeding, that hold always true, and in all caſes. As forex 
ample; it is always extremely rude, to anſwer only Ves, 
No, to any body, without adding, Sir, my Lord, or Madan 
according to the quality of the perſon you ſpeak to; = 
French, you muſt always ſay Monſieur, Milord, Madame, ani 
Mademoiſelle, I ſuppoſe you know that every married woma 
is, in French, Madame, and every unmarried one is Mademoijelk 
It is likewiſe extremely rude, not to give the proper attentiot 
and a civil anſwer, when people ſpeak to you; or to go away 
or be doing ſomething elſe, while they are ſpeaking to 0 
for that convinces them. that you deſpiſe them, and do nc 
think it worth your while to hear or anſwer what they ſay. 
dare ſay I need tell you how rude it is, to take the bel 
place in a room, or to ſeize immediately upon what you lik 
at table, without offering firſt to help others; as if you con 
ſidered nobody but yourſelf. On the contrary, you ſhouldal 
ways endeavour to procure all the conveniencies you can, 
the people you are with. Beſides being civil, which is able 
lately neceſſary, the perfection of good-breeding is, to be cin 
with eaſe, and in a gentleman- like manner. For this 30 


politeneſs ſeems as eaſy and natural as any other part of the 
converſation. Whereas the Engliſh are often aukward f 
their civilities, and, when they mean to be civil, are too mud 
aſhamed to get it out. But, pray, do you remember nevers 
be aſhamed of doing what is right: you would have a gre 
deal of reaſon to be aſhamed, if you were not civil; but wit 
reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of being civil? And wi 


which 


1 
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which. is juſtly called, by the French mauwaiſe honte, is the dif. 
tinguiſhed character of an Eugliſh-booby ; who 1s frightened 
out of his wits, when people of faſhion ſpeak to him; and, 
when he is to anſwer them, bluſhee, ſtammers, can hardly get 


lea 2 groundleſs fear of being laughed at: whereas a real well- 


el lictle concern, and as much eaſe, as he would ſpeak to you. 

REMEMBER, then, that to be well-bred is the only way to 
ling he beloved, and well received in company; that to be ill- 
nd bred, and rude, is intolerable, and the way to be kicked out 


nd of company; and that to be baſkful, is to be ridiculous. As 


zoo | am ſure you will mind and practiſe all this, I expedt that when 
rei you are nowenris, you will not only be the beſt ſcholar, but the 
s, of belt-bred boy in England of your age. | 


dan bo; 
6, . — 
** On COMPLAISANCE. 
0 
, OO —— ͤ— = 
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CoMpLai SANCE, though in itſelf to be ſcarce reckoned 
in the number of moral virtues, is that which gives a luſtre to 
every talent a man can be poſſeſt of. It was Plato's advice to 
daun unpohſhed- writer, that he ſhould. ſacrifice to the Graces. 
| In the ſame manner I would adviſe every man of learning, 
abe bo would not appear in the world a meer ſcholar, or philoſo- 
uber, to make himſelf maſter of the ſocial virtue which I have 
dere mentioned. | 3 
i CounerLAtisAN CE renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
W-grecable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmooths diſtinctions, 
d i {tens converſation, and makes every one in the company 
nel pleased with himſelf. It produces good-nature, and mutual 
denevolence, encourages the timorous, ſooths the turbulent, 
ne maniſes the fierce, and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of civilized 
perſons from a confulion of ſavages. In a word, complailance 
82 virtue that blends all orders of men together in a friendly 
1.” <rcourſe of words and actions, and is ſuited to that equality 
wel human nature which every one ought to conſider, ſo far as 
hich” onſiſtent with the order * economy of the world. : 
| 2 * 


out what he would ſay; and becomes really ridiculous, from 


bred man would ſpeak to all the kings in the world, with as 
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every man's heart, we ſhould often find that more of it ariſe 


diftions, expreſſions of contempt, and (what Shakefpear reckon 


than from the more real pains and calamities of life. The 


-with honour and integrity. 


 Barmecidein Perſia, who was very hoſpitable, but withala great 


He then gave him an empty plate, and aſked him how he liked 


witer bread? Schacabac, who ſaw neither bread nor mea 


— wy 


Ir we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and aMiion of 
from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, frowns, contra. 


among other evils under the ſun) 


The poor man's contumely, 
'The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th* unworthy takes, 


8 ww # a men = 2 


+ 


only method to remove theie imaginary diſtreſſes as much 4 
poſſible out of human life, will be the univerſal practice of ſuch 
an ingenious complaiſance, as I have been here deſcribing, 
which, as it is a virtue, may be defined to be, A conſtant en. 
deavour to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, fo far as we 
may do it innocently.* I ſhall here add that I know nothing 
ſo effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as complaiſance z which 
recommends more to the favour of the great, than wit, knoy- 
ledge, or any other talent whatſoever. I find this confider- 
ation very prettily illuſtrated by a little wild Arabian tale, 
which I ſhall here abridge, for the ſake of my reader, afte 
having again warned him, that I do not recommend to hin 
ſuch an impertinent or vicious complaiſance as is not conſiſtent 


*SCHACAB»C being reduced to great poventy, and having 
eat nothing for two days together, made a viſit to a noble 


humouriſt, Tbe Barmecide was fitting at his table that 
ſeemed ready covered for an entertainment. Upon bearing 
Schacabac's complaint, he deſired him to fit down and fall on. 


his rice- ſoup. Schacabac, who was a man of wit, and re 
ſolved to comply with the Barmecide in all his humours, tok 
him it was admirable, and at the ſame time, in imitation of 
the cther, lifted up the empty ſpoon to his mouth with greal 
ple ure. The Barmecide then aſked him if he ever Wal 


r h ad © << . £ ids Treo YWaagd wa r e = + RV VU ry wy . $$ my 


If I did not like it, you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould note: 
ſo heartily of it. You oblige me mightily, replied the Bat 
mecide, pray let me help you to this leg of gooſe. Schach 
bac reached out his plate, and received nothing on it wil 
great chearfulneſs. As he was eating very heartily of thi 
imaginary gooſe, and crying up the ſauce to- the ſcies, 
Barmecide deſired him to keep à corner of his e 
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roaſted lamb fed with piſtachio-nuts, and after having called 
for it, as though it had really been ſerved up, Here 1s 
a diſh, ſays he, that you will ſee at no body's table but my 


own. Schacabac was wonderfully delighted with the taſte of - 


it, which 1s like nothing, _ he, I ever eat before. Several 
other nice diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which both of them 
commended, and feaſted on after the ſame manner, This was 
followed by an inviſible deſert, no part of which delighted 
Schacabac ſo much as a certain lozenge, which the Barmecide 
told him was a ſweet-meat of his own invention. Schacabac 
at length, being - courteouſly reproached by the Barmecide, 
that he had no ſtomach, and that he eat nothing, and at the 
fame time Being tired with moving his jaws up and down to 
no purpoſe, deſired to be excuſed, for that really he was ſo full 
he could not eat a bit more. Come then, ſays the Barmecide, 
the cloth ſhall be removed, and you ſhall taſte of my wines, 
which I may ſay, without vanity, are the beſt in Perſia, He 
then filled both their glaſſes out of an empty decanter.. Scha- 


cabac would have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at 


once, becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome in his liquor 
however, being preſt to it, he pretended to take it off, having 
before-hand praiſed the colour, and afterwards the flavour. 
Being plied with two or three other imaginary bumpers of 
diferent wines equally dglicious, and a little vexed with this 
fantaſtic treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and gave the 
Barmecide a good box on the ear, but immediately recoverin 
himſelf, Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thouſand pardons, but I tol 
you before, that it was my misfortune to be quarrelſome in my 
drink, The Barmecide could not but ſmile at the humour of 
his gueſt, and inſtead of being angry with him, I find, fays 
he, thou art a complaiſant fellow, and deſerveſt to be enter- 
tained in my houſe. Since thou canſt accommodate thyſelf 
to my humour, we will now eat together in good earneſt, 
Upon which calling for his ſupper, the rice-ſoup, the gooſe, 
tie piſtachio-lamb, the ſeveral other nice diſhes, with the de- 
ſert, the lozenges, and all the variety of Perſian wines were 
ſerved up ſucceſſively one after another; and Schacabac was 
feaſted, in reality, with thoſe very things which he had before 
deen entertained with in imagination.” Wes 
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The ART / PLEASING. 


* 


{LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, ] 
— 


1 | 1 
ITI IE art of pleaſing 1s a very neceſſary one to poſſeſs; but: 
very difiicult one to acquire. It can hardly be reduced to 
rules; and your own good- ſenſe and obſervation will teach 
you more of it than I can. Do as you would be done by, is Wl ; 
the tareſt method that I know of pleaſing. Obſerve carefully Wl ; 
what pleaſes you in others, and probably the ſame things in Wl ; 
you will pleaſe others. If you are pleaſed with the complail- 
ance and attention of others to your humours, your taſtes, ot t 
your weakneſſes, depend upon it the ſame complaiſance and WI \ 
attention, on your part, to theirs, will equally pleaſe them, 
Take the tone of the. company, that you are in, and do not 

tend to give it; be ſerious, gay, or even trifling, as you 
find the preſent humour of the company; this is an attention, 
due from every individual to the magority. Do not tell ones 
in company; there is nothing more tedious and diſagreeable: 
if by chance you know a ſhort ſtory, and exceedingly appli- 
cable to the preſent ſubject of converſation, tell it in as fer 
9 words as poſſible; and even then, throw out that you do not 
1 love to tell ſtories; but that the ſhortneſs of it tempted you. 
Of all things baniſh the egotiſm out of your converſation, and 
never think of entertaining people with your on perſonal 
concerns, or. private affairs; though they are intereſting to 
vou, they are tedious and impertinent to every body elſe : be- 
|  Kfides that, one cannot keep one's own private affairs too ſecret. 
= Whatever you think your own excellencies may he, do not al. 
fectedly diſplay them in company; nor labour, as many peo- 

ple do, to give that turn to the converſation, which may ſup- 
ply you with an opportunity of exhibiting them. If they are 
| real, they will infallibly be diſcovered, without your pointing 
them out yourſelf, and with much more advantage. Never 
FT maintain an argument with heat and clamour, though you 
| j think or know” yourſelf to be in the right; but give your 
| opinion modeſtly and coolly, which is the only way to eon- 


vince ; and, if that does not do, try to change the converla- 
| tion, 


excellent thing, look, very deſervedly, like a fool. - 


rage, wholly free from thoſe odd tricks, ill habits, and au- 
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tion, by ſaying, with good humour, We ſhall hardly con- 
vince one another, nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould, ſo let us 
alk of ſomething elſe.” | | 
REMEMBER that there is a local propriety to be obſerved. 
in all companies; and that what is extremely proper in one 
company, may be, and often is, highly improper in another. 
Tas jokes, the ben mots, the hitle adventures, which may 
do very well in one company, will ſeem flat and tedious, when 
related in another. Ine particular characters, the habits, the 
cant of one company may give merit to a word, or a geſture, 
which would have none at all if diveſted of thoſe accidental 
circumſtances. Here people very commonly err; and fond 
of ſomething that has entertained them in one company, and 
in certain circumſtances, repeat it with emphaſis in another, 
where it is either inſipid, or, it may be, offenſive, by being 
ill timed, or miſplaced. Nay, they often do it with this fill 
reamblez © I will tell you an excellent thing 3? or, I 
tell you the beſt thing in the world. This raiſes expectations, 
which, when abſolutely diſappointed, make the relater of this 
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On a GENTEEL CARRIAGE. ' 


WB — — 
[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.] 


[ HAvE often told you, that the ſtricteſt and moſt ſcrupulous 
honour and virtue can alone make you eſteemed and valued - 
by mankind 3 that parts and learning can alone make you ad- 
wired and celebrated by them; but that the poſſeſſion of leſſer 
talents was moſt abſolutely neceſſary, towards making you 
liked, beloved, and ſought after in private life, Of theſe leſſer 
talents, good- breeding is the principal and moſt neceſſary one; 
not only as it is very important in itſelf, but as it adds great 
luſtre to the more ſolid advantages both of the heart and the 
mind, I have often touched upon good- breeding to you be- 
fore; ſo that this letter ſhould be upon the next neceſſary 
qualification to it, which is a genteel, eaſy manner, and car- 


_ M4 wardneſſes 


wardneſſes, which even many very worthy and ſenſible” peapls 


never hit the joint; but, in his vain efforts to cut through the 


daubs himſelf with ſoup and greaſe, though his napkin is com- 
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have in their behaviour. However trifling a genteel manner a 
may ſound, it is of very great conſequence towards pleaſing in þ 
private lite, eſpecially the women ; which, one time or other, n 
you will think worth pleaſing: and I have known many x 

man from his aukwardneſs, give people ſuch a diſlike to hin 4 
at firſt, that all his merit could not get the better of it after. . 


wards. Whereas a genteel manner prepoſſeſſes people in your 
favour, bends them towards you, and makes them wiſh to like 
you, Aukwardneſs can proceed but from two cauſes; either 
from not having kept good company, or from not having at- 


tended to it. As for your keeping gobd company, I will take 


care of that; do you take care to obſerve their ways and man- 
ners, and to form your own upon them. Attention is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for this, as indeed it is for every thing elſe; 
and a man without attention is not fit to live in the world. 
When an aukward fellow firft comes into a room, it his highly 
probable, that his ſword gets between his legs, and throws him 
down, or makes him ftumble, at leaſt; when he has recovered 
this accident, he goes and places himſelf in the very place of 
the whole room where he ſhould not; there he ſoon lets his 
hat fall down, and, in taking it up again, throws down his 
cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond time; ſo 
that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in order again, 
If he drinks A or coffee, he certainly ſcalds his mouth, and 
lets either the cup or the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee 
on his breeches. At dinner his aukwardneſs diſtinguiſhes it- 
{elf particularly, as he has more to do: there he holds hy 
knife, fork, and ſpoon differently from other people; eats with 
his knife to the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth with 
his fork, and puts his ſpoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times, into the diſhes again. If he is to carve, he can 


bone, ſcatters the ſauce in every body's face. He generally 


monly ſtuck through a button-hole, and tickles his chin. When 
he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the 
company. Beſides all this, he has ſtrapge tricks and geſtures; 
ſuch as ſnuffing up his noſe, making faces, putting his fingers 
in his noſe, or blowing it and looking afterwards in his hand- 
kerchief, ſo as to make the company ſick. His hands are 
troubleſome to him, when he has not ſomething in them, and 
he does not know where to put them; but they are in perpe- 


tual motion bet veen his boſom and his breeches : he does ws 
| we 


d. 
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ple wear his clothes, and, in ſhort, does nothing like other people. 
All this, I own, is not in any degree criminal: but it is 
highly diſagreeable and ridiculous in company, and ought 


&, mot carefully to be avoided, by whoever deſires to pleaſe. 

7 From this account of what you ſhould not do, you may 
him eaſily judge what. you. ſhould do; and a due attention to the 
"5 manners of people of faſhion, and who have ſeen the world, 
Our will make it habitual and familiar to you. 5 | 
ike THERE is, likewiſe, an aukwardneſs of expreſſion and 
her words, moſt carefully to be avoided; ſuch as falſe Engliſh, 
at- bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and common | Came ; which 
ike are ſo many proofs of having kept bad and. low company. 
= For example; if, inſtead of ſaying that taſtes are different, 
fo. and that every man has his own peculiar one, you ſhould let 
ſe; of a proverb, and ſay, That what is one man's meat, is 
1d. another man's poiſon; or elſe, Every one as they like, as the 


Jy good man ſaid when he kiſſed his cow; every body would be 
im perſuaded that you had. never kept company with any body 


ed above footmen and houſe-maids. | | | 

of ATTENT16N will do all this; and without attention no- 
lis thing is to be done: want of attention, which 1s really want 
ig of thought, is either folly or madneſs. You ſhould not only 
fo have attention to every thing, but a quickneſs of attention, 
* ſo as to obſerve, at once, all the people in the room; their 
id motions,” their looks, and their words; and yet without 
ee ſtaring at them, and ſeeming to be an obſerver. This quick 
t- and unobſerved obſervation is of infinite advantage in life, 
1 and is to be acquired with càre; and, on the contrary, what 
h is called abſence, which is a thoughtleſſneſs, and want of at- 
h tention about what is doing, makes a man ſo like either a fool 


or a madman, that for my part, I ſee no real difference. A 
fool never has thought; a madman has loſt it; and an abſent 
man is, for the time, without it. 8 


— = — — EDDIE. 
On D1emTY of MaNNeRs. . 
* _ - * P 


{LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, } 
— 


| Tarre is a certain dignity of manners abſolutely neceſſary 
to make even the moſt valuable character either reſpected ar. 
reſpectable. | _— 


Ms Hosen 
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Hoxse-PLay, romping, frequent ant loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate familiarity, wall sat 
both merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They 
compoſe at moſt a merry fellow; and a merry fellow wa; 
never yet a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate familiarity-either 
offends your ſaperiors, or elſe dubbs you their dependant, and 
led captain. It gives your interiors juſt, but troubleſome 
and improper claims of equality. A joker is near akin tos 
buffoon; and neither of them is the leaſt related to wit. Who. 
ever is admitted or ſought for, in company, upon any other 
account than that of his merit and manners, is never reſpected 
there, but only made uſe of. We will have ſuch- a- one, for 
he ſings prettily; we will invite ſuch- a- one to 2 ball, for he 
dances well; we will have ſuch-a-one to ſupper, for he is 
always joking and laughing; we will aſk another, becauſe he 
plays deep at all games, or becauſe he can drink a great deal, 
Theſe are all vilifying diſtinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of eſteem and regard. Whoever ig bad 
(as it is called) in company for the take of any one thing 
fingly, is fingly that thing, and will never be confidered in 
any other light; conſequently never reſpected, let his ments 
be what they will. * | | 

Tris dignity of Manners, which I recommend ſo much to 

you, is not only as different from pride, as true courage 1s 
from bluſtering, or true wit from joking ; but is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with it ; for nothing vilifies and degrades more than 
pride. The pretenſions of the proud man, are oftener treated 
with ſneer and contempt, than with indignation: as we offer 
ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, who aſks ridiculouſly too 
much for his goods; but we do not haggle with one who only 
aſks a juſt and reaſonable price. 

AR] Er flattery and indiſcriminate aſſentation degrade, as 
much as indiſcriminate contradiction and noiſy debate dugut. 

But a madeſt aſſertion of one's own opinion, and a complailant 
acquieſcence in other people's, preſerve dignity, - | 
Vora, low expreſſions, awkward motions and addrels, 
vilify, as they imply, either a low turn of mind, or low 
education, and low company. '. | 33 
Fzx1voLovs curioſity about - trifles, and a laborious atten- 
tion to little objects, which neither require nor deſerve a mo- 
ment's thought, lower a man; who from thence is thought (and 


not unjuſtly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, 


very ſagaciouſly, marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, 
from the moment that he told him he wrote three * 
1 24 7 I 
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ter, WI with the ſame pen, and that it was an excellent good one 


ink full. | | ENG 
hey A CERTAIN degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in looks and 
vas WY motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent 
her chearfulneſs, which are always ſerious themſelves. A conſtant 


and ſmirk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the body, are 
me ſtrong indications of futility. Whoever 1s in a hurry, ſhows 
02 that the thing he is about 15 too big for him, Haſte and hurry 
ho are very different things. | 


. 
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7 On DaAncinG. 
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by [LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.] | 
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ns WW NOW that the Chriſtmas breaking-up draws near, I have 
ordered Mr. Deſnoyers to go to you, during that time, to 
teach you to dance, I defire you will particularly attend to 
the graceful motion of your arms ; which, with the manner 
of putting on your hat, and giving your hand, is all that a 
gentleman need attend to. Dancing is in itſelf a very triſling, 
hilly ching; but it is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed follies to Which 
people of ſenſe are ſometimes obliged to conform; and then 
they hould be abie to do it well. And, thoagh I would not 
have you a dancer, yet, when you do dance, 4 would have 
you dance well, as I would have you do every ching, you do, 


WW ve!. There is no one thing fo trifſing, but which (if it be 
t. to be done at all) ought to be done well. And I have often 


told you, that I wiſhed you even played at pitch, and cricket, 
better than any boy at Weſtminſter. For inſtance, dreſs is a 
very ſooliſh thing; and yet it is a very fooliſh thing for a 
man not to be well dreſſed, according to his rank and way of 
life; and it is ſo far from being a diſparagement to any man's 
underſlanding, that it is rather a proof of it, to be as well 
drefled as thoſe whom he lives with: the difference in this caſe, 
detweeen a man of ſenſe and à fop, is, that the fop values 
himſelf upon his dreſs; and the man of ſenſe laughs at it, at 
the ame time that he knows he muſt not neglect it: there are 
a thouſand fooliſh cuſtoms of this kind, which, not being cri- 
M 6 | minal, 
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minal, muſt be complied with, and even chearfully, by men 
| of ſenſe. Diogenes the Cynic was a wiſe man for deſpiſing 
| them; but a fool for ſhewing it. Be wiſer tham other people, 
if you can; but do not tell them ſo. | 


— 


On DREss- 
— 

[LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. ] 
Your dreſs (as inſignificant a thing as dreſs is in itſelf) i; 
now become an object worthy of ſome attention; for, I con- 
feſs, I cannot help forming ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe and 
character from his dreſs; and, I believe, moſt people do as 
well as myſelf. Any affectation whatſoever in dreſs, implies, 
in my mind, a flaw in the underſtanding. Moſt of our young 
fellows, here, diſplay ſome character or other by their dreſs; 
tome affect the tremendous, and wear a great and fiercely 
cocked hat, an enormous ſword, a ſhort waiſtcoat, and a black 
cravat : theſe I ſhould be almoſt tempted to ſwear the peace 
againſt, in my own defence, if I were not convinced that they 
are but mere aſles in Iions' ſkins. Others go in brown frocks, 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels in their hands, their 
hats uncocked, and their hair unpowdered; and imitate grooms, 
flage-coachmen, and country bumpkins, ſo well in their out- 
fides, that I do not make the leaſt doubt of their reſembling 
them equally in their inſides. A man of ſenſe carefully 
avoids any particular character in his dreſs ; he is accurately 
clean for his own ſake ; but all the reſt is for other people's. 
He drefies as well, and in the ſame manner, as the people of 
ſenſe and faſhion of the place where he is. If he dreſſes bet- 
ter, as he thinks, that is, more than they, he is a fop: if he 
drefles worſe, he is unpardonably negligent: but, of the two, 
T would rather-have a young fellow too much than too little 
dreſſed; the exceſs on that fide will wear off, with a little age 
and reflection; but, if he is negligent at twenty, he will bea 
ſloven at forty, arid ſtink at fifty years old. Dreſs yourlell 
fine where others are fine; and plain where others are plan; 
but take. care, always, that your clothes are well made, 12 
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ft you, for otherwiſe they will give you a very aukward air. 
When you are once well dreſſed, for the day, think no more 
of it afterwards; and, without any ſtiffneſs for fear of diſcom- 
poſing that dreſs, let all your motions be as eaſy and natural 
asif you had no clothes on at all. So much for drefs, which 
maintain to be a thing of conſequence in the polite world. 


1 — — —— 


— 


The V ANITY of Human PROJECTS diſplayed in the STORY 
of ALNASCHAR, 


— — 


[SPECTATOR, xo. 335.1] 


I DESIGN this paper as a ſpeculation upon that vain-and 
fooliſh hope, which is miſemployed on temporal objects, 
produces many ſorrows and calamities in human life. . 

Ir is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, that we 
ſhould not entertain an hope of any thing in life which lies 
at a great diſtance from us. The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
our. time here, makes ſuch a kind of hope unreaſonable and Wi 
abſurd. The grave lies unſeen between us and the object 
which we reach after : Where one man lives to enjoy the good 
he has in view, ten thouſand are cut off in the purſuit of ir. 

IT happens likewiſe unluckily, that one hope no ſooner dies 
in us, but another riſes up in its ſtead, We are apt to fancy 
that we ſhall be happy and ſatisfied if we poſleſs ourſelves bf 
ſuch and ſuch particular enjoyments ; but either by reaſon of 
their emptineſs, or the natural inquietyde of the mind, we 
have no ſooner gained one point, but we extend our hopes to 
another, We ſtill find new inviting ſcenes and landſkips lying 
behind thoſe which at a diſtance termmated our view. 

Tu natural conſequences of ſuch reflections are theſe ; that 
we ſhould take care not to let our hopes run out into too great 
a length; that we ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether they be ſuch as we may reaſonably expect from 
them what they propoſe 'in their fruition, and whether they 
are ſuch as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our life ex- 
tend itſelf ſo far. If we hope for things which are at too 
great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be inter- 

| cepted 
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cepted by death in our progreſs towards them. If we 


for things of which we have not thoroughly conſidered the 
value, our diſappointment will be greater than our pleaſure in 
the fruition of them. If we hope for what we are not likely 
to poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and ſhadow than it really is. 

Many of the miſeries and misfortunes of life proceed from 
our want of conſideration, in one or all of theſe particulars, 
They are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily 
ſplit, and on which the bankrupt, the politician, the alchymiſt, 
and projeQor, are caſt away in every age. Men of warm 
dere and towering thoughts are apt to overlook the 
goods of fortune which are near them, for ſomething that glit- 
ters in the ſight at a diſtance; to negle& ſolid and ſubſtantial 
happineſs, for what is ſhowy and ſupericial; and to contemn 
that good that lies within their reach, for that which they are 
not capable of attzining. Hope calculates. its ſchemes for a 
long and durable life; preſſes forward to imaginary points of 
bliſs; and graſps at impoſſibilities; and conſequently very 
often inſnares men into beggary, ruin, and diſhonour. 

WHar I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a moral to an Arabian 
fable, which I find tranſlated into French by Monſieur Gal- 
land. The fable has in it ſuch a wild; but natural ſimplicity, 
that I queſtion not but my reader will be as much pleaſed with 
it as I have been, and that he will conſider himſelf, if he re- 
fle&s on the ſeveral amuſements of hope which have ſometimes 


. paſſed in his mind, as a near relation to the Perſian glaſs-man, 


ALNAaSCHAR, ſays the fable, was a very idle fellow, that 
never would ſet his hand to any buſineſs during his father's 


life. When his father died, he lef; him to the value of an 


hundred drachmas in Perſian money. Alnaſchar, in order to 
make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes, bottles, and the fine 
earthen- ware. Theſe he piled up in a large open baſket, and 
having made choice of a very little ſhop, placed the baſket at 


his feet, and leaned his back upon the wall, in expectation of 
_ cuſtomers, As he ſat in this poſture with his eyes upon the 


baſket, he fell into a moſt amuſing train of thought, and was 


overheard by one of his neighbours, as he talked to himſelf in 


the following manner: © This baſket, ſays he, * coſt me at the 
wholeſale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which is all I have 
in the world. I ſhall quickly make two hundred of it, by 
ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hundred drachmas will in 4 


very little while riſe to four hundred, which of courſe wall 
amount in time to four thouſand, Four thouſand drachmas 


cannot 
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cannot fail of making eight thouſand. As ſoon as by this means I 


am maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide my trade of a glaſs- 
man, and turnjeweller. I ſhall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and 
all ſorts of rich ſtones. When I have got together as much wealth 
a5 can well deſire, Iwill make a purchaſe of the fineſt houſe I 
can find, with lands, ſlaves, eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall then be- 
gin to enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe in the world. I will not, 
however, ſtop there, but ſtill eontinue my trathc until I have got 
together an hundred thouſand drachmas. When I have thus 
made myſelf maſter of an hundred thouſand drachmas, I ſhall na · 
turally ſet myſelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand the 
grand Vizier's daughter in marriage, after having repreſented 
to that miniſter the information which I have received of the 
beauty, wit, diſcretion, and other high qualities which his daugh- 
ter poſſeſſes. ] will let him know at the fame time, that it is my 
intention to make him a preſent of a thouiand pieces of gold on 
our marriage night. As ſoon as I have married the grand Vi- 
zier's daughter, I will buy her twelve black eunuchs, the young - 
eſt and beſt: that can be bought for money. I muſt afterwards 
make my father-in-law a viſit with a great train of equipage. 
And when I am placed at his right hand, which he will do of 
courſe, if it be only to honour his daughter, I will give him 
tie thouſand pieces of gold-which I promiſed him, and after- 
wards to his great ſurprize, will preſent him another purſe of 
the fame value: with ſome ſhort ſpeech : as, Sir, you ſee I 
am a man of my word: I always give more than I promile.” 
*Waen TI have brought the princeſs to my houſe, I ſhall 
take particular care to breed her in a due reſpe& to me, before 
I give the reins to love and dalliance. To this end I ſhall con- 
fine her to her own apartment, make her a ſhort viſit, and talk 
but little to her, Her woman will repreſent to me, that ſhe 1s 
inconſolable by reaſon of my unkindneſs, and beg me with 
tears to careſs her, and let her fit down by me; but I ſhall 
ſill remain inexorable, and will turn my back upon her all the 
firſt night. Her mother will then come and bring her daugh- 
ter to me, as I am ſeated upon my ſofa. The daughter, with 
tears in her eyes, will fling herſelf at my feet, and beg of me 


to receive her into my favour: Then will J, to imprint in her 


a thorough veneration for my perſon, draw up my legs and 


fpurn her from me with my foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe 


mall fall down ſeveral paces from the ſofa.” 
 ALNaSCHAR was entirely ſwallowed up in this chimerical 
vifon, and could not forbear acting with his foot what he had 
in his thoughts : ſo that unluckily ſtriking his baſket-of brittle. 
| 3 I ware, 
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ware, which was the foundation of all his grandeur, he kicks 


his glaſſes to a great diſtance from him into the ſtreet, and 
broke them into ten thouſand pieces. 


» 
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The Folly and Madneſs of AMB1T10N illuſtrated, 


— — 


[WORLD, NO. 174. 


- AMONG the variety of ſubjects with which you have enter. 
tained and inſtructed the public, I do not remember that you 
have any where touched upon the folly and madneſs of am- 
bition; which, for the benefit of thoſe who are diſſa tisfied with 
their preſent ſituations, I beg leave to illuſtrate by giving the 
hiſtory of my own life. 
I am the ſon of a younger brother of a good family, who at 
his deceaſe left me a little fortune of a hundred pounds a year. 
I was put early to Eton ſchool, where I learnt Latin and Greek, 
from whence I went to the univerſity, where I learnt—— 
not totally to forget them. I came to my fortune while I was 
at college; and having no inclination to follow any profeſſion, 
] removed myſelf to town, and lived for ſome time as moſt 
young gentlemen do, by ſpending four times my income. But 
it was my happineſs, before it was too late, to fall in love, and 
to marry a very amiable young creature, whoſe fortune was 
juſt ſufficient to repair the breach made in my own. With 
this agreeable companion I retreated to the country, and en- 


© , deavoured as well as I was able to ſquare my wiſhes to my 


-circumſtances. In this endeavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that 


except a few private hankerings after a litile more than I poſ- 


ſeſſed, and now and then a figh when a coach and fix happened 
to drive by me in my walks, I was a very happy. man. 

I can truly aſſure you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, that though our 
family œconomy was not much to be boaſted of, and in con- 
ſequence of it, we were frequently driven to great ſtreights 
and difficulties, I experienced more real ſatisfaction in -this 
humble fituation, than I have ever done fince in more enviable 
circumſtances. We were ſometimes a little in debt, but whe 
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money came in, the pleaſure of diſcharging what we owed was 
more than equivalent for the pain it-put,us to: and though 
the narrowneſs of our circunfſtances ſubjected us to many cares 
and anxieties, it ſerved to keep the body in action as well as 
the mind : for as our garden was ſomewhat large, and re- 
quired more hands to keep it in order, than we could afford 
to hire, we laboured daily in it ourſelves, and drew health 
from our neceſſities. 

I xaD a little boy who was. the delight of my heart, and 
who probably might have been ſpoiled by nurſing, if the at- 
tention of his parents had not been otherwiſe employed. His 
mother was naturally of a fickly conſtitution, but the affairs 
of her family, as they engrofled all her thoughts, gave her 
no time for complaint. The ordinary troubles of life, which 
to thoſe who have nothing elſe to think of are almoſt inſup- 
portable, were leſs terrible to us than to perſons in eaſier cir- 
cumſtances; for it is a certain truth, however your readers 
may pleaſe to receive it, that where the mind is divided be- 
tween many cares, the anxiety 1s lighter than where there is 
only one to contend with. Or even in the happieſt ſituation, 
in the midſt of eaſe, health, and affluence, the mind is gene- 
rally ingenious at tormenting itſelf, loſing the immediate en- 
joyment of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, by the painful ſuggeſ- 
tion that they are too great for continuance, 

Tu Es are the reflections thet I have made fince : for I do 
not attempt to deny that I figted frequently for an addition to 
my fortune. The death of a diſtant relation, which happened 
hve years after our marriage, gave me this addition, and made 
me for a time the happieſt man living. My income was now 
increaſed to fix hundred a year; and I hoped, with a little 
Economy, to be able to make a figure with it. But the ill 
health of my wife, which in leſs eaſy circumſtances had not 
touched me ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my thoughts, and 
ſoured all my enjoyments. The conſciouſneſs too of having 
ſuck an eſtate to leave my boy, made me fo anxious to preſerve 
him, that inſtead of ſuffering him to run at pleaſure where he 
pleaſed, and to grow hardy by exerciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed 
him by confinement. We now did nothing in our garden, be- 
cauſe we were in circumſtances to have it kept by others? but 
as air and exerciſe were neceſſary for our healths, we reſolved 
to abridge ourſelves in ſome unneceſſary articles, and to ſet up 
an equipage. This in time brought with it a train of expences 
which we had neither prudence to foreſee, nor courage to pre- 
| vent, For as'it enabled us to extend the circuit of our viſits, 
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by ſatiety, a perpetual crowd of viſitors robbed me of all do- 
meſtic enjoyment, my ſervants. plagued me, and my ſteward 


the difliculties I had to encouuter were too many and too great 
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it greatly increaſed our acquaintance, and ſubjeRed us to the 


mo 
neceſſity of making contiaual enter:21nments at home, in re. ba 
turn for all thoſe which we-were invited o abroad. The WY in 
charges that attended this new manner of living were mucy Wl vi 
too great ior the income we poſſeſſed; inſomuch that we found der 
ourſelves ina very ſhort-time more neceſſitous than ever, Pride Wl to 
would not ſuffer us to lay down our equipage ; and to live in Wl co: 
a manner unſuicable to it, was what we could not bear to think 
of. To pay the debts I had contracted I was ſoon forced to il cf 
mortgage, and at laſt to ſell, the beſt part of my eſtate; and Wl ii: 
as it was niterly impoſſible to keep up the parade any longer, Wl 
we thought it adviſeable to remove of a ſudden, to ſell our Wl © 
coach in town, and to look out ſor a new ſituation at a great Will bo 
diſtance from ovr acquaintance, We 
Bur unfortunately for my peace, I ctrried the habit of Wl of 
expence along with me, and was very near, being reduced to Wl * 
abſolute want, when by the unexpected death of an uncle and 
his two ſons, who died within a few weeks of each other, Ip 
ſucceeded to an eſtate of ſeven thouſand pounds a year. W] 
AnD now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, both you and your reader ve 
will undoubtedly call me a very happy man: and ſo indeed [WM |: 
was. I ſet about the regulation of my family with the molt Wl *: 
pleaſing ſatisfaction. The ſplendor of my equipages, the Wl © 
magnihcence of my plate, the crowd of ſervants that attended Wl ?! 
me, the elegance of my houſe and furniture, the grandeur of il ' 
my park and gardens, the luxury of my table, and the coun 
that was every where paid me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, Wl * 
fo long as they were novelties : but no ſooner were they be- 
come habicual to me, than I loſt all manner of reliſh for them: 


and I difcovered in a very little time, that by having nothing 
to wiſh for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew palled 


cheated me, | 

Bur the curſe of greatneſs did not end here. Daily expe- 
rience convinced me that I was compelled to live more tat 
others than myſelf. . My uncle had been a great party man, 
and a zealous oppoſer of all miniſterial 'meaſures; and as his 
eſtate was the largeſt of any gentleman's in the county, he ſup- 


ported an intereſt in it beyond any of his competitors. My ? 
father had been greatly obliged by the court party, which de. b 
termined me in gratitude to declare myſelf on that fide: bWl g 


for me; inſomuch that I have been baffled and defeated * 


* 
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moſt every thing 1 have undertaken, To deſert the cauſe I 
have embarked 1n would diſgrace me, and to go greater lengths 
init would undo me. I am engaged in a perpetual warfare 
with the principal gentry of the county, and am curſed by my 
tenants and dependants for compelling them at every election 
to vote (as they are pleaſed to tell me) contrary to their 
conſcience. | EY 
My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves with the thought 
of being uſeful to the neighbourhood, by dealing out our cha- 
rity to the poor and induſtiious; but the perpetual hurry in 


ourſelves; and the agents we entruſt are either pocketing our 
bounty, or beſtowing it on the undeſerving. At night, when 
we retire to reſt, we are venung our complaints on the miſeries 
of the day, and praying heartily for the return of that peace 
which was only the companion of our humbleſt ſicuation. 

Ta1s, Sir, is my hiſtory, and if you give ic a place in your 
paper, it may ſerve to inculcate this important truth, that 
where pain, ſick neſs, and abſolute want are out of the queſtion, 
yo external change of circumſtances can make a man more 
aitingly happy than he was before. It is to the ignorance of 
this truth, that the univerſal diſſatis faction of mankind is prin- 
cipally to be aſcribed. Care is the lot of life; and be that af- 
pires to greatneſs in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who 
throws himſelf into a furnace to avoid the ſhivering of an ague. 

Tur only ſatisfaction I can enjoy in my preſent ſituation is, 
that 1t has not pleaſed heaven in its wrath to make me a king. 


The Arr of HAPPINESS, 


— j. — 


[WORLD, xo. 126. 
— 


AGCOD temper is one of the principal ingredients of hap- 
piuzſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the work JOS and muft 
be born with us: and ſo in a good meaſure it is: yet ſometimes 
it may be acquired by art, and always improved by culture. 
Almoit every object that attracts our notice, has its bright, and 
its dark fide, He that habituates himſelf to look at the diſpleaſ- 

| : | ing 


which we live, renders us incapable of looking out for objects 
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ing ſide, will ſour his diſpoſition, and conſequently impair hi 
happineſs; while he who conſtantly beholds it on the bright fide 
inſenſibly meliorates his temper, and in conſequence of it in. 
proves his own happineſs, and the happineſs of all about hin. 
ARrACHNE and Meliſſa are two friends. They are both of 
them women in years, and alike in birth, fortune, education, 
and accompliſhments. They were originally alike in temper 
too; but by different management, are grown the reverſe of 
each other. Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to look only an 
the dark ſide of every object. If a new poem or a play make b 
its appearance, with a thouſand brilliances, and but one or u! 
blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſkims over the paſſages that ſhould give 
her pleaſure, and dwells upon thoſe only that fill her with dif. t 
like. If you ſhew her a very excellent portrait, the looks a Ml | 
ſome part of the drapery which has been neglected, or to ail | 
hand or finger which has been left unfiniſhed. Her garden h 
a a very beautiful one, and kept with great neatneſs and ele. Wi 
gancy; but if you take a walk with her in it, ſhe talks to you Wl 
of nothing b * blights and ſtorms, of ſnails and caterpillars, 
and how im e it is to keep it from the litter of falling 
leaves and worn. caſts. If you fit down in one of her temples, 
to enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, that there 
is too much wood, or too little water; that the day is too ſunny, 
or too gloomy ; that it is ſultry or windy ; and finiſhes with a 
long harangue upon the wretchedneſs of our climate. When 
you return with her to the company, in hopes of a httle chear- 
ful converſation, ſhe caſts a gloom over all, by giving yon the 
hiſtory of her own bad health, or of ſome melancholy accident 
that has befallen one of ker daughter's children. Thus ſhem- 
ſenſibly ſinks her own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all around her, 
and at laſt diſcovers, ſhs knows not why, that her friends are 
rave. 5 
8 MeL 1584 is the reverſe of all this. By conſtantly habituat- 
ing herſelf to look only on the bright fide of objects, ſhe pre- 
ſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in herſelf, which, by a kind of 
happy contagion, ſhe communicates to all about her. If any 
misfortune has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it might have been 
worſe, and is thankful to providence for an-eſcape, She fe- 
joices in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity of knowing 
herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe can communicate the hap- 
pineſs ſhe enjoys. She oppoſes every man's virtues to us 
failings, and can find out ſomething to cheriſh and applaud in 
the very worſt of her acquaintance. She opens every book 
with a deſire to be entertained or inſtructed, and * 
| e 
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ellom miſſes what ſhe Þoks for. Walk with her, though i 


fide i be but on a heath or a common, and ſhe will diſcover num- 
in. berleſs beauties unobſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the 
hin WT broom, the brake, and the variegated flowers of weeds and 


poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and of ſeaſon, 
2 bringing with it ſomething of health or convenience. In 
3 it is a rule with her neyer to ſtart a ſubject that 
ſe leads to any thing gloomy or diſagreeable; you therefore never 

y on hear her repeating her own grieyances, or thoſe of her neigh- 
akes WW bours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults and imperfections. 
"two If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, 
vive dhe has the addreſs to turn it into entertainment, by changing 
di. the moſt odious railing into a pleaſant raillery, Thus Meliſſa, 

s like the bee, gathers honey from every weed; while Arachne, 
to a WM like the ſpider, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt lowers: The con- 
n is WF ſequence is, that of two tempers, once very nearly allied, the 
ele- one is for ever ſour and diſſatisfied, the other always gay and 
you WF chearful ; the one ſpreads an univerſal gloom; the other a con- 
ars, tinual ſunſhine. . | 

ling THERE is nothing more worthy of our attention than this 
les, BY Art of Happineſs. In converſation, as well as life, happineſs 
were very often depends on the ſlighteſt incidents. The taking 
ny, WW notice of the badneſs of the weather, a north-wind, the ap- 
tha WW proach of winter, or any trifling circumſtance of the diſagree- 
hen WH able kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of its good- 
ar. humour, and fling every member of it into the vapours. If 
the W therefore we would-be happy in ourſelves, and are defirous of 
ent WW communicating that happineſs to all about us, theſe minutiæ of 
in. converſation ought to be attended to. The brightneſs of the 
er, WW cy, the lengthening of the days, the encreaſing verdure of 
are the ſpring, the arrival of any little piece of good news, or 
whatever carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of joy, ſhall 


* 
* 
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at- frequently be the parent of a ſocial and happy converſation. 
re- Good-manners exact from us this regard to our company. 
of The clown may repine at the ſunſhine that ripens his harveſt, 
ny becauſe his turnips are burnt up by it ; but the man of refine- 
en ment will extract pleaſure from the thunder- ſtorm to which he 


e. is expoſed, by remarking on the plenty and refreſhment which 
ng may be expected from ſuch a ſhower. * 

p- THrvs does good-manners, as well as good-ſenſe, direct us 
us to look at every object op the bright fide ; and by thus acting, 
in we cheriſh and improve both the one and the other. By this 
ok practice it is that Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt and the 2 
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bred woman living ; and by this ga may every man and 

woman arrive at that eaſy benevolence of temper, which the 

world calls Good-nature, and the ſcripture Charity, who 
natural and never-failing fruit is Happineſs. 


PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY : an ALLEGORY. of 
— 13 
[WORLD, xo. 84. "9008 "A ry 

— 


PROSPERITY and Adverſity, the daughters of Providence ® 
were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phoenician merchant, named 
Velaſco, whoſe refidence was at 'Tyre, the capital city of that 
kingdom. | e 
PROSPERITY, the elder, was beautiful as the morning, and 
chearful as the ſpring : but Adverſity was ſorrowful and ill. 
favoured. 5 8 
VEeLasco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They were 
both bred to commerce, though liberally educated, and had 
lived together from their infancy in the ſtricteſt harmony and 
friendſhip. But love, before whom all the: affections of the 
ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain 
only for a moment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet them at 
variance: for both were become enamoured with the beauties 
of Proſperity. The nymph, like one of the daughters of men, 
gave encouragement to each by turns ; but to avoid a parti- 
cular declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to marry, 
unleſs her ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible for her 
to be long ſeparated, was married at the ſame time. 
VEIASsco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of his ſons, 
and who dreaded every thing from their violence, to prevent 
conſequences, obliged them by his authority to decide their 
pretenſions by lots; each previouſly engaging in a ſolemn 
oath to marry the nymph that ſhould fall to his ſhare, The 
lots were accordingly drawn; and Proſperity became the wife 
of Felix, and Adyerſity of Uranio. ers 2 
Soox after the celebration of theſe nuptials Velaſco died, 
having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the houſe ah 


. 
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ke dwelt, together with the greateſt. part of his large fortune 

d effects. | | 
"7 ur huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported with the gay 
diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his bride, that he clothed 
her in gold and filver, and adorned her with jewels of ineſti- 
mable value. He built a palace for her in the wood; he 
turned rivers into his gardens, and beautified their banks with 
temples and pavilions. He entertained at his table the nobles 
of the land, delighting their ears with maſic, and their eyes 
with magnificence. But his kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, 
and the companions of his youth paſſed by unregarded. His 
brother alſo became hateful in his ſight, and in proceſs of 
time, he commanded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut againſt 
him. | | 

Bur as the ſtream flows from its channel and loſes itſelf 
amor g the vallies, unleſs confined by banks; fo alſo will the 
current of fortune be diſſipated, unleſs bounded by ceconomy, 
In a few years the eſtate of Felix was waſted by extravagance, 
his merchandize failed him by negle&, and his effects were 
ſeized by the mercileſs hands of creditors, . He applied him- 
ſelf for ſupport to the nobles and great men whom he had 


. feaſted and made preſents to: but his voice was the voice of a 


ſtranger, and 4 remembered not his face. The friends 
whom he had neglected derided him in their turn; his wife 
alſo inſulted him, and turned her back upon him and fled, 
Yet was his heart ſo bewitched with her ſorceries, that he 
purſued her with entreaties, till by her hafte to abandon him, 
her maſk fell of, and diſcovered to him a face as withered and 
deformed, as before it had appeared youthful and engaging. 

Wrar became of him afterwards tradition does not relate 
with certainty. It is believed that he fled into Egypt, and 
lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevolence of a few friends, 
who bad not totally deſerted him, and that he died in a ſhort 


time, wretched and an exile. es 
Laer us now return to Uranio, who, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, had been driven out of doors by his brother Felix. 
Adverfity, though hateful to his Heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, 
was the conſtant attendant upon his fteps: And to aggravate 
his ſorrow, he received certain intelligence that his richeſt 
veſſel was taken by a Sardiniaa pirate: that another was loſt 
upon the the Lybian Syrtes; and to complete all, that the 
banker, with whom the greateſt part of his ready money was 
entruſted, had deſerted his creditors and retired into Sicily. 
Collectin g therefore the ſmall remains of luis fortune, he 3 
ak. eu 
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adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through unfrequehted 
roads and foreſts overgrown with thickets, he came at laſt tg 
a ſmall village at the foot of a mountain. Here they took up 
their abode 55 ſome. time; and Adverſity, in return for all 
the anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity of her lock 
adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful counſel, weaning his 
heart from the immoderate love of earthly things, and teach 
ing him to revere the gods, and to place his whole truſt and 
happineſs in their government and protection. She human. 
1zed his ſoul, made him modeſt — humble, taught him 0 
compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his fellow- creatures, and in- 
clined him to relieve them. ö E323 
I am ſent, ſays ſhe, by the gods to thoſe only whom they 
love: for I not only train them up by my ſevere diſcipline tg 
future glory, but alſo prepare them to receive with a greater 
reliſh all ſuch moderate enjoyments as are not inconſiſtent with 
this probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſailed, ſeeks 
ſhelter in its inmoſt web, ſo the mind which I afflict, contrafls 
its wandering thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf, I 
was I who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socrates, and Timo. 
leon to ſo divine a height, and ſet them up as guides and ex- 
amples to every future age. Proſperity, my ſmiling but trea- 
cherous ſiſter, too frequently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced 
to be ſcourged by her cruel followers, Anguiſh and Deſpair; 
while Adverſity never fails to lead thoſe who, will be inſtructed 
by her, to the bliſsful habitations of tranquillity and content.“ 

_ Uranio liſtened to her words with great attention; and as 
he looked earneſtly on her face, the deformity of it ſeemed in- 
ſenſibly to decreaſe. By gentle degrees his averſion to her a- 
bated; and at laſt he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel and 
direction. She would often repeat to him the wiſe maxims 

of the philoſopher, That thoſe who want the feweſt things, 
approach neareſt to the gods, who want nothing.” She admo- 
niſhed him to turn his eyes to the many. thouſands beneath 
him, inſtead of gazing on the few who live in pomp and ſplen- 
dor; and.in his addreſſes to the gods, inſtead of aſking for 
riches and popularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet 
ſtate, and unblamable life, and a death full of good hopes. 
Fix Dix him to be every day more and more compok 
and reſigned, though neither enamoured of her face, nor de- 
lighted with her fociety, ſhe at laſt addreſſed him in the follow- 
ing manner: ky MLS ; 
As gold is purged and refined from droſs by the fire, 10 
Adverſity ſent by providence to try and improve the 2 
. ; mo ' 


x 


mortals, The end obtained, my taſk is finiſhed ; and I now - 

Jeave you to go and give an account of my charge. Your 
brother, whoſe lot was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you 
> much envied, after 1 experienced the error of his 


choice, is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of __ 


lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, that his lot was Ad- 
verſity, whom if he remembers as he ought, his. life will be 
honourable, and his death happy.“ | ; 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe yaniſhed from his ſight. 
But though her features at that moment, inſtead of inſpiring ' 
their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſplay a kind of languiſhin 
beauty, yet as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, cy | 
never prevail upon himſelf to love her, he neither regretted 
her departure, nor wiſhed for her return. But though he re- 
joiced in her abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, . 
and grew happy by the practice of them. . 
Hz afterwards betook himſelf again to merqhandiae; and 

having in a ort time acquired a competency ſufeient for the 
real enjoy ments of life, he retreated to a little farm which he 
had bought for that purpoſe, and where he determined to con- 
tinue the remainder of his days. Here he employed his time 
in planting, gardening, and huſbandry, in quelling all diſor- 
derly paſſions, and in forming his mind by the leſſons of Ad- 
rerſity. He took great delight in a little cell or hermitage in 
his garden, which ſtood under a tuſt of trees, encompaſſed with 
eglantine and honey- ſuckles. Adjoining to it was a cold bath, 
formed by a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and over the door was 
written in large characters the following inſcription : 

Beneath this moſi- groaun roof, within this cell, 

Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell, 

Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

What palace can diſplay ſo fair a train ? | 
He lived to 4 good old age; and died honoured and la- 


mented. 
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On NATURAL and FANTASTICAL PLEASURES, - 


[GUARDIAN, xo. 49.1 E 


ITisof great uſe to conſider the pleaſures which conſtitute hu- 
man happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſhed into natural 2 _ 
, | * N 2 ic 
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preſuppoſe ſome particular whim or taſte accidentally preval 


1 came to years of diſcretion, continued my inclinations to thy 
former ſort of pleaſures. But as my experience can be a rul 


holds throughout the whole ſyſtem of created beings * that nd 


pleaſure is heightened by the ſenſe of having anſwered ſom 


ſupreme governor of the.univerſe. 
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taſtical. Natural pleaſures I call thoſe, which, not depending g 
the faſhion and caprice of any particular age or nation, ai 
ſuited to human nature in general, and were intended by pr 
vidence as rewards for the uſing our faculties agreeably to thi 
ends for which they were given us. Fantaſtical pleaſures ar 
thoſe, which having no natural fitneſs to delight our minds 


ing in a ſet of people, to which it is owing that they pleaſe, 
Now II take it, that the tranquillity and chearfulneſs wit 
which 1 have paſſed my life, are the effect of having, ever fine 


_— — . — 1 — * 8 — . — nn — »- — 


only to my own actions, it may probably be a ſtronger motin 
to induce others to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they would con 
ſider that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by an inſtin 
impreſſed on our minds by the author of our nature, who bel 
underſtands our frames, and conſequently beſt knows wha 
thoſe pleaſures are, which will give us the leaſt uneafineſs} 
the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatisfaction in the enjoyment 
them. Hence it follows, that the objects of our natural de 
fires are cheap or eaſy to be obtained, it being a maxim tha 


thing is made in vain,“ much leſs the inſtincts and appetite 
of animals, which the benevolence, as well as wiſdom df thi 
deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition © 
thoſe: objects leſs pleaſing, than the acquiſition is eaſy, and thi 


natural end, and the conſciouſneſs of acting in concert with tit 


UxpER natural pleaſures 1 comprehend thoſe which ar 
univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the ſenſual parte 
our nature. And of the pleaſures which affect our ſenſes 
thoſe only are to be eſteemed natural that are contained withy 
the rules of reaſon, which is allowed to be as neceſſary an un 
gredient of human nature as ſenſe. And, indeed, excelles 
any kind are hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs: 
tural pleaſures. | | 

Ir is evident, that a deſire terminating in money is fantals 
cal; ſo is the deſire of outward diſtinctions, which bring! 
delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us as uſeful to mankind; a 
the deſire of things merely becauſe they are new or foreig 
Men who are indiſpoſed to a due exertion of their higher p. 
are driven to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of f 
mind, and the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily ſatisfied. It» 
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in fome ſort, owing to the bounty of providence, that diſdain- 
ing a cheap and vulgar happineſs, they frame to themſelves 
imaginary goods, in which there is nothing can raiſe deſire, 
but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus men became the 


for departing from the meaſures of nature. Having by an 
habitual reflection on theſe truths, made them familiar, the 
effect is, that I, among a number of perſons who have de- 
bauched their natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar, light, 
which I have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of ge- 
nius or acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe 
notions inſtilled by cuſtom and education. 

Tu various objects that compoſe the world were by na- 
ture formed to delight our ſenſes ;- and as it is this alone that 
makes them deſirable to an uncorrupted taſte, a man may be 
faid naturally to poſſeſs them, when he poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoy- 
ments which they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is 
uſual with me to conſider myſelf as having à natural pro- 
perty in every object that adminiſters pleaſure to me. her- 
| am in the country, all the fine ſeats near the place of my 
refidence, and to which I have acceſs, I regard as mine. The 
ſame I think of the groves and fields, where F walk, and muſe 
on the folly of the filly landlord in London, who has the fan- 
taltical pleaſure of draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a 
ſtranger to the freſh air and rural enjoyments. By theſe prin- 
ciples I am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of the fineſt ſeats in 
| ſoma England, which in the eye of the law belong to certain of my 
ich thi pn who being men of buſineſs chooſe to live near 

e court. | | 
ch ar Ix ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs my time, a 
part oF ſiranger would be apt to rank me with the other domeſticks, 
ſenſe but in my own thoughts, and natural judgment, I am maſter | 
with of the houſe, and he who goes by that name is my ſteward, 
an in who caſes me of the care of providing for myſelf the conveni- 
ſſes on encies and pleaſures of life, ; = 
ls 1 WHzn I walk the ftreets I uſe the foregoing natural maxim, 
{viz, That he is the true poſſeſſor of a thing who enjoys it, 
and not he that owns it without the enjoyment of it) to con- 
vince myſelf that I have a property in the gay part of all the 
gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as amuſements de- 
hyned to delight my eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind 
people who fit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have 
a real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure from their exterior 
embelliſhments. - Upon the ſame principle, 1 have diſcovered 
UH N 2 that 


contrivers of their own miſery, as a puniſhment on themſelves ' * 
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nomy. As I cannot go to the price of hiſtory-painting,] 


toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and fitted to the 


- a particular ornament, which I regard as a bit of ribband that 
has an agreeable effect on my ſight, but is ſo far from ſupply- 


make the want of it more conſpicuous. Fair weather is the 
which adorn the clouds of the morning and evening. When! 
going ta- an opera, that I may: enjoy the filent plealure « 


not without a ſecret indignation at the taſteleſlneſs of mom 
men, who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjojs 
ments of it. W 
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that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond necklice; 
the croſſes, ſtars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which [ 
ſee at a play or birth-night, as giving more natural delight q 
the ſpectator, than to thoſe that wear them. And I look on 
the beaus and ladies as ſo many parroquets in an aviary, or ty- 
lips in a garden, deſigned purely for my diverſion, A gallery 
of pictures, a cabinet or library that J have free accels th, 
think my own. In a word, all that I deſire is, the uſe 
things, let who will have the keeping of them. By which 
maxim I am grown one of the richeſt men in Great Britain; 
with this difterence, that I am not a prey to my own cares, or 
the envy of others. = ET 

Tus ſame principle I find of great uſe in my private ecq- 
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have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beautifully deſigned pieces 
of landikip and perſpective, which are much more pleaſing to 
a natural taſte than unknown faces or Dutch gambols, though 
done by the beſt maſters : my couches, beds, and window-cur- 
tains are of Iriſh ſtuff, which thoſe of that nation work very 
fine, and with a delightful mixture of colours. There is not 
a piece of China in my houſe ; but I have glaſſes of all forts, 
and ſome tinged with the fineſt colours, which are not the lel 
pleaſing, becauſe they are domeſtic, and cheaper than foreign 


taſte of one who would rather be happy than be thought rich, 

Every day, numberleſs innocent and natural gratifications 
occur to me, while I behold my fellow creatures labouring in 
a toilſome and abſurd purſuit of trifles ; one, that he may be 
called by a particular appellation ; another, that he may wear 


ing the place of merit, where it is not, that it ſerves only to 


joy of my ſoul; about noon I behold a blue ſky with raptpre 
and receive great conſolation from the roſy daſhes of*hght 


am loſt among the green trees, I do not envy a great man wilt 
a great croud at his levee, And I often lay aſide thoughts d 


walking by moon-light, or viewing the ſtars ſparkle in thei 
azure ground; which I look upon as a part of my poſletſions 


But 
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ices 3 or the pleaſure which naturally affects a human mind with 
ch de moſt lively and tranſporting touches, I take to be the ſenſe 
ht at we act in the eye of infinite wiſdom, power, and goodnels, 
k bat will crown our virtuous endeavours here, with a happineſs 
tu. bereafter, large as our deſires, and laſting as our immo 


ler (uls. This is a perpetual ſpring of gladneſs in the mind. 
to, %% This leflens our calamities, and doubles our joys. - Without 
le of this the higheſt ſtate of liſe is inſipid, and with it the loweſt 1s 
hich a paradiſe. What unnatural wretches then are thoſe, who can 


ain; be {0 tupid as to imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob 

virtue of her ſupport, and a man of his preſent as well as future 
bliſs! But as I have frequently taken occaſion to animadvert 

eon that ſpecies of mortals, ſo J propoſe to repeat my animad- 

bp, 1 vcrfions on them, till I ſee ſome ſymptoms of amendment. 

leces ; | 
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g in IT is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
be tun's of mankind were caſt into a public ſtock, in order to be 
wear equally diſtributed among the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now - 
thai think themſelves the moſt unhappy, would prefer the hare 
ply-I they are already poſſeſſed of, before that which would all to 
ly 8 them by ſuch a divifion. Horace has carried this thought a 
| ne great deal further in the beginning of his firſt ſatire, which 
e implies that the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, are 
more eaſy to us than thoſe of any other perſon would be, in 
cafe we ſhould change conditions with him. | | 
As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and ſeated in 
my elbow chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; when on a ſudden, * 
methought, there was a proclamation made by J apiter, that 
erery mortal ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, and 
tirow them together in a heap. There was a large plain ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe. I took my ſtand in the centre. of it, 
and ſaw wich great deal of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 
marching tter another, and throwing down their ſeveral 
| 12 MY loads, 


the ſpleen. But what moſt of all ſurpriſed m +25 2 remark 
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loads, which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain 
that ſeemed to riſe above the clouds. | f 
THERE was a certain lady, of a thin airy ſhape, who wa 


very active in this ſolemrity. She carried a magnifying glas 


in one of her hands, and was cloathed in à looſe flowing robe, 
embroidered with ſeveral figures of fiends and ſpectres, that 
diſcovered themſelves in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her 
garment hovered in the wind. There was ſomething wild and 
diſtracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very offi. 
ouſly aſſiſted him in making up his pack, and laying it upon 
his ſhoulders. My heart melted within me to ſee my fellow. 
creatures groaning under their reſpective burthens, and to con- 
ſider that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay be- 
fore me. | EY 
THERE were however ſeveral perſons who gaye me great 
diverſion upon this occaſion. I obſerved one bringing in a 
fardel very carefully concealed under an old embroidered 
cloak, which, upon his throwing 1t into the heap, I diſcovered 
to be poverty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
_ his laggage, which, upon examining, I found to be hi 
wite, | > / 
THERE were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very whim- 
fical burthens, compoſed of darts and flames: but what was 
very odd, though they ſighed as if their hearts would break 
under theſe bundles of calamities, they could not perſuade 


- themſelves to caſt them into the heap, when they came up to 


it; but after a few faint efforts, ſhook their heads and marched 
away, as heavy loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes of 
old women throw down their wrinkles; and ſeveral young ones 


who ſtripped themſelves of a tawny ſkin. There were very 
great heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth, The 
truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformities. Obſerving one ad. 


vance towards the heap, with a larger cargo than ordinary 
upon his back, I found upon his nearer approach, that it was 
only a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of, with great joy df 
heart, among this collection of human miſeries. Then 
were likewiſe diſtempers of all ſorts, though I could not but 


obſerve, that there were many more imaginary than teal 
One little packet, I could not but take notice of, which was 1 


complication of all the diſeaſes incident to human nature, and 
was in the hand of a great many fine people : this was called 


— 
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| made, that there was not a ſingle vice or folly thrown into 
the whole heap : at which I was very much aſtoniſhed, having 
concluded within myſelf, that every one would take this op- 


dw | 

el portunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices, and frailties. 

robe, I Took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who 
tha | did got queſtion came loaded with his crimes : but upon 

5 ber {carching into his bundle, I found that inſtead of throwing his 

Hand guilt from him, he had only laid down his memory. He was 

d up followed by another worthleſs rogue, who flung away his mo- 


deſty inſtead of his ignorance. | 
WHEN the whole race of ſnankind had thus caſt their bur- 
low. thens, the Phantom which had been fo buſy on this occaſion, 
con. ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what paſſed, approached towards 
7 be. WF me. I grew uneaſy at her preſence, when on a ſudden ſhe 
| held her magnifying glaſs full before my eyes. I no ſooner - 
rent ſaw my face in it, but I was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which 
in a nos appeared to me in its utmoſt aggravation. The immo- 
ered derate breadth of the features made me very much out of hu- 
ered mour with my own countenance ; upon which I threw it from 
ew me like a maſk, It happened very luckily, that one who 
» hight food by me had juſt before thrown down his viſage, which. 
it ſeems, was too long for him. It was indeed extended to a 

in not ſhameful length: I believe the very chin was, modeſtly 
was ſpeaking, as long as my whole face. We had both of us an 


each opportunity of mending ourſelves ; and all the contributions 


ade being now brought in, every man was at liberty to change his 
p toll misfortunes. for thoſe of another perſon. But as there aroſe 
bed many new incidents in the ſequel of my viſion, I ſhall reſerve 
off tem for the ſubject of my next paper. | | . 
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id IN my laſt paper, I gave my readers a ſight of that mountain. 
0 of miſeries which was made up of thoſe ſeveral calamities that 
k aflict the minds of men. I ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, 
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the whole ſpecies thus delivered from its ſorrows ; though, at 


the ſame time, as we ſtood round the bo and ſurveyed the 
ſeveral materials of which it was compoſed, there was ſcarce 


a mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not difcover what he 


thought pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and wondered how the 
owners of them ever came to look upon them as burthens and 
grievances. | 23s | 

As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion of 
miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond 
Proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange 
his affliction, and to return to his habitation with any other 
ſuch bundle as ſhould be delivered to him. | 

Uron this Fancy began again ta beſtir herſelf, and parcel. 
Ing out the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended 
to every one his particular packet. The hurry and confuſion 
at this time was not to be expreſſed. Some obſervations which 
I made upon the occaſion I thall communicate to the public. 
A venerable grey-headed man, who had laid down the cholic, 
and who I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, ſnatched up an 
undutiful ſon, that had been thrown into the heap by his angry 
father. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had like to 
have knocked his brains out; fo that meeting the true father, 
who came towards him in a fit of the gripes, he begged him 
to take his ſon again, and give him back his cholic; but they 
were incapable either of them to recede from the choice they 


had made. A poor galley-ſlave, who had thrown down hs 


chains, took up the. gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry 
faces, that one might eafily perceive he was no great gainet 


by the bargain. It was pleaſant enough to ſee the ſeveral 


exchanges that were made, for ficknets againſt poverty, 
hunger againſt want of appetite, and care againſt pain. 
Taz female world were very buſy among themſelves in 


. bartering for features; one was trucking a lock of grey hats 


for a carbuncle, another was making over a ſhort waiſt for a 
pair of round ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad face 
for a loſt reputation: but on all theſe occaſions, there Was not 
one of them ho did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe 
had got it into her poſſeſſion, much more diſagreeable than the 


old one. I made the ſame obſervation on every other miſ- 


fortune or calamity, which every one in the aſſembly brougltt 


upon himſelf, in lieu of what he had parted. with; whether it 


be that all the evils which befal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited 
and proportioned to our ſtrength, or that every evil becomes 
es ; A . | more 
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more ſupportable by our being accuſtomed to it, I ſhall not 


the determine. | 
cou d not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman mentioned in the former paper, who-went 
of a very well-ſhaped perſon with a ſtone in his bladder; nor 
nd the fine gentleman who had ſtruck up this bargain with ham, 
that limped through a whole afſembly of ladies, who uſed to 
of Wh zdnire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping over his head. 
nd [ MvUsT not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon him my ſhort 
face, but he made Rick a groteſque figure in it, that as I look- 
ed upon him, I could not forbear laughing at myſelf, inſomuch 
el. that I put my own face out of countenance. 'The poor gentle- 
1-4 man was fo ſenfible of the ridicule, that I found he was 
aſhamed of what he had done: On the other fide, I found 


ich that I myſelf had no great reaſon to triumph; for as | wemt 
ic. to touch my forehead, I miſſed the place, and clapped my 
lic, fnger upon my upper lip. Beſides, as-my noſe was exceeding 
an prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks, as I was 
ry playing my hand about my face, and aiming at ſome other 
an part of it. I ſaw two other gentlemen by me, who were in 
to the fame ridiculous circumſtances. Theſe had made a fooliſh 


er, ſwop between a couple of thick bandy legs, and two long 
im trap-ſticks that had no calfs to them. One of theſe looked 
ey like a man walking upon ftilts, and was fo lifted up into the 
air above his ordinary height, that his head turned round with 
his it, while the other made ſuch aukward circles, as he attempted 
Ty to walk, that he ſcarce knew how to move forward upon his 
nf new ſupporters: obſerving him to be a pleaſant kind of a fel- 
ral low, I ſtuck my cane in the gfound, and told him I would lay 
ty, him a bottle of wine, that he did not march up to it on a line, 

| that I drew for him, in a quarter of an hour. | 


in Taz heap was at laſt diftributed among the two ſexes, who 
55 made a moſt piteous ſight, as they wandered up and down ' 
51 under the preſſure of their ſeveral burthens. The whole plain 
ice was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamen- 
ot tations. Jupiter at length, taking compaſſion on the poor 
he with a deſign to give every one his own again. They diſ- 
if. Charged themſelves with a great deal of — ; after which 


It the Phantom, who had led them into ſuch groſs deluſions, was 
it commanded to diſappear, There was ſent in her ſtead a god- 
ed ceſs of a quite different figure: her motions were ſteady and 
es compoſed, and her afpe& ſerious but chearful. She every 


4 i 


| 

| 
he mortals, ordered them a ſecond time to lay down their loads, 
re N 5 now 
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now and then caſt her eyes towards heaven, and-fixed them 
upon Jupiter: her name was Patience. She had no ſooner 
placed herſelf by the mount of ſorrows, but, what I thoupht 
very remarkable, the whole heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that 


it did not appear a third part fo big as it was "before, 


She afterwards returned every man his own proper calamity, 
and teaching him how to bear it in the moſt commodious man. 
ner, he marched off with it contentedly, being very wel 
Pleaſed that he had not been left to his own choice, as to the 
kind of evils which fell to his lot. 8 
BESsID ES the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn out of 
this viſion, I learned from it never to repine at my on mi. 
fortunes, or to envy the happineſs of another, ſince it is im- 
Frome for any man to form a right judgment of his neigh- 
z2ur's ſufferings; for which reaſon alſo I have determined 
never to think too lightly of another's complaints, but to re. 
gard the forrows of my fellow-creatures -with ſentiments of 
humanity and compaſſion, X 


= 
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The Journey of a Day, a PICTURE of HUMAN Lx, 


the STORY of OBIDAR. 


[RAMBLER, NO. 65.] 
— 


| Oz1Dau, the ſon of Abenſina, left the caravanſera early 


the morning, and. purſued: his jourtſey through the plains df 
Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with reſt; he was ani 
mated with hope; he was incited by defire ; he walked ſwiftly 
forward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing be- 
fore him. As he paſſed along, his ears were delighted wid 
the morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe ; he was fanned by 


the laſt flutters of the finking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew; 


by groves of ſpices : he ſometimes contemplated the towenng 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills; and ſometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primroſe,. eldeſt daughter of the 
ſpring : all his ſenſes were gratified, and all care was baniſhed 
from -his heart, 1 

H 


f 
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Tu us he went on till the ſun approached his meridian, and f 
the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he then looked g 
round about him for ſome more commodious path. He ſaw, | 
on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as ” 
a ſign of invitation ; he entered it,' and found the coolneſs and = 
verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, however, forget Ml 
whither he was travelling, but found a narrow way bordered 
with flowers, which appeared to have the ſame directiom with 
the main road, and was pleaſed that, by this happy experi- 

ment, he had found means to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and 
of WM to gain the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. 
tis. He therefore ſtill continued to walk for a time, without the leaſt 
n WW remifion of his ardour, except that he was ſometimes tempted - 
ob. WW to fop by the muſic of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled 
ned WJ it the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with plucking the 
re- fowers that covered the banks on either ſide, or the fruits that 
of WF hung upon the branches, At laſt the green path began to 
decline from its firſt tendency, and to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with water- 
falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and began to conſider 
whether 1t were longer ſafe to forſake the known and common 
track ; but remembering that the heat was now in its greateſt 
rr: WW violence, and that the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved 
to purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at laſt in the common road. | 8 
Havins thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him ay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every fenſation that might ſooth or 
divert him. He liſtened to every echo, he mounted every 
run hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, and 
s of WY pleaſed himfelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle river that 


i- rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with in- 

ftly numerable circumvolutions. In theſe amuſements, the hours 

be. paſſed away unaccounted, his deviations had perplexed his 

ay memory, and he knew not towards what point to travel. He if 
by ſood penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſhould . 
en 20 wrong, yet conſcious that the time of loitering was now  Þ} 


ing paſt, While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſky 
ga vas overſpread with clouds, the day vaniſhed from before 
the him, and a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was | 
zd now rouſed by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance | 
of his folly ; he now law how happineſs 1s loſt when eaſe 1s 
ara No conſulted ; | | 


' 
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conſulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted 
him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty curio- 
ſity that led him on from trifle to trifle, While he was thus 
re flecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. STS 
Hz now reſolved to do what remained yet in his power, to 
tread back the ground which he had paſſed, and try to find 
ſome iſſue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
proftrated himſelf on the ground, and commended his life to 
the Lord of nature. He roſe with confidence and tranquillity, 


and preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the 
deſart were in motion, and on every hand were mingled hol 


of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all the horrors 
of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him ; the winds roared in 
the woods, aud the torrents tumbled from the hills. 


Work'd into ſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; - 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, — 


Tu us forlorn and diſtreſſed, be nme through the wild, 


without knowing whither he was going, or whether he was 


every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or to deſtruction. At 
length not fear but labour began to overcome him ; his breath 


grew ſhort, and his knees trembled, and he was on the point 


of lying down in refignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the branches the glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light, and finding that it proceeded from the cot. 
tage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and obtained 
admiſſion, The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he 
had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed with cagernels 
and gratitude, | | 

Wren the repaſt was over, © Tell me,“ ſaid the hermit, 


by what chance thou haſt been brought hither 3 I have been 


now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, in which! 
never ſaw a man before.” Obidah then related the occurrences 
of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

© Sox,” ſaid the hermit, © let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and eſcapes of this day, fink deep into thy heart. Re- 
member, my ſon, that human life is the journey of a day: 
We riſe in the morning of youth, full of vigour and full d 
expectation; we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the ftrait road of 
picty towards the manſions of reſt, In a ſhort time we remit 
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dur fervour, and endeavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, 
and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. We 
then relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon our own conſtancy, 
and venture to approach what we reſolve never to touch. 
We thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of 
ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another alvance cannot 
be made, and whether we may not at leaſt turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleaſure: We approach them with ſcruple 
and hefitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trem- 
bling, and always hope to paſs through them without loſing 
the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our fight, 
and to which we propoſe to return. But temptation ſucceeds 
temptation, and one compliance prepares us for another; we 
in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet 
with ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let fall the re- 
membrance of our original intention, and quit the only ade- 
quate object of rational deſire, We entangle ourſelves in 
buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, and rove through the 
labyrinths of inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age begins 
to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct cur way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with 
repentance ;z and wiſh, but too often vainly wiſh, that we had 
not forſaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, 
who ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, but ſhall re- 
member, that though the day is paſt, and their ſtrength is 
waſted, there yet remains one effort to be made ; that refor- 
mation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted ; 
that the wanderer may at length -return after all his errors, 
and that he who implores ſtrength and 3 from above, 


now, my ſon, to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of 


omnipotence, and when the morning calls again to toil, begin 
anew thy journey and thy life.“ | 


\ Mankind 


1 


ſhall find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go - 


1 
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|  MaNKIND divided into the SERIOUS and the Mere. 


% ——— - 


[SPECTATOR, NO. 598.] | 
| — 
Maxxinp may be divided into the merry and the ſerious, 


who, both of them, make a very good figure in the ſpecies, 
ſo long as they keep their reſpective humours from degenerat- 


ing into the neighbouring extreme; there being a natural ten. 


dency in the one to a melancholy .moroſeneſs, and in the other 
to a fantaſtic levity, _ | | 

THE merry part of the world are very amiable, while they 
diffuſe a chearfulneſs through converſation at proper ſeaſons 
and on proper occaſions, but on the contrary, a great priey- 
ance to ſociety, when they infect every diſcourſe with inſipid 
mirth, and turn into ridicule ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to 
it. For though laughter is looked upon by the philoſophers 
as the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it has been always 
conſidered as the mark of folly. E: 

On the other fide, ſeriouſneſs has its beauty, while it is at- 
tended with chearfulneſs and humanity, and does not come in 
unſeaſonably to pall the good humour of thoſe with whom we 
converſe. 8 
Tnksg two ſets of men, notwithſlanding they each of them 
"ſhine in their reſpective characters, are apt to bear a natural 
averſion and antipathy to one another. * 
War is more uſual than to hear men of ſerious tempen 

and auſtere morals, enlarging upon the vanities and follies of 
the young part of the ſpecies; while they look with a kind of 
horror upon ſuch pomps and diverſions as are innocent in 
themſelves, and only culpable when they draw the mind too 
much? ; a 
I covLD not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage in the ac- 
count which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, wherein he re- 
preſents it as a great bleſſing, that in his youth he very nar- 
rowly eſcaped getting à place at court. 5 

Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed, that levity of temper takes a; 
man off his guard, and opens a paſs to his ſoul for any temp» 
tation that aſſaults it. It favours all the approaches of "2 


2 | 
„ 
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a renowned ſtateſman in queen Elizabeth's days, after having 
retired from court and public buſineſs, in order to give him- 


{elf up to the duties of religion; when any of his old friends 
uſed to viſit him, had ſtill this word of advice in his mouth, 


Be ſerious. . 


Ax eminent Italian author of this caſt of mind, ſpeaking 


of the great advantage of a ſerious and compoſed temper, 
wiſhes very gravely, that for the benefit of mankind he had 


Trophonius's cave in his poſſeſſion; which, ſays he, would 


contribute more to the reformation of manners than all the 


work-houſes and bridewells in Europe. 
We have a very particular deſcription of this cave in 


pauſanias, who tells us that it was made in the form of a 
huge oven, and had many particular circumſtances which 


diſpoſed the perſon who was in it to be more penſive and 


thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that no man was ever 


obſerved to laugh all his life, after, who had once made his 
entry into this cave. It was uſual in thoſe times, when any 
one carried a, more than ordinary gloomineſs in his features, 
to tell him that he looked like one juſt come out of Tropho- 
nius's cave. : | 

Ox the other hand, writers of a more merry complexion 
have been no leſs ſevere on the oppoſite party; and have had 


one advantage above them, that they have attacked them with 


more turns of wit and humour. - 


ArTen all, if a man's temper were at his own diſpoſal, 


T think he would not chuſe to be of either of theſe ies; 
ſince the moſt perfect character is that which is formed out of 
both of them. A man would neither chuſe to be a hermit 
nor a buffoon. Human nature is not ſo miſerable as that we 
ſhould be always melancholy; nor ſo happy, as that we ſhould 
be always merry. In a word, a man ſhould not hve as if 
there was no God in the world ; nor at the ſame time, as if 


there were no men in it. As 
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and weakens, all, th© reſiſtance of virtue. For which reaſon . ³⁵⁶ 
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The wonderful Effedts of TRropHonivs's Cave. h 
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a Tr has been my cuſtom, as I grow old, to allow myſelf ſome 
little indulgencies, which I never took in my youth. Amon 
others is that of an afternoon's 'nap, which J fell into in the 
fifty- fifth year of my age, and have continued for the three 
years laſt paſt. By this means I enjoy a double morning, and 
riſe twice a day freſh to my ſpeculations. It happens very 
luckily for me, that ſome of my dreams have proved inſtructiye 
to my countrymen, ſo that I may be ſaid to ſleep, as well as 
to wake, for the good of the public. I was yeſterday medi- 

tating on the account with which I have already entertained 
my readers concerning the cave of Trophonius. I was no 
|. ſooner fallen into my uſual ſlumber, but I dreamt that this 
cave was put into my poſſeſſion, and that I gave public notice 
of its virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to be a 
ſerious man for the remaining part of his life. Great multi- 

tudes immediately reſorted to me. The firſt who made the 
experiment was a Merry-Andrew, who was put into my hands 

| by a neighbouring Juſtice of Peace, in order to reclaim him 

. from that profligate kind of life. Poor pickle-herring had 

not taken e one turn in it, when he came out of the cave 
like à hermit from his cell, with a penitential look, and a moſt 
rueful countenance. I then put in a young laughing 'fop, 
and watching for his return, aſked him with a ſmile, how he 
liked the place? He replied, Pr'ythee, friend, be not imper- 
tinent; and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge. A citizen 
then deſired me to give free ingreſs and egreſs to his wife, 
who was dreſſed in the gayeſt coloured ribbons I have ever 
ſeen. She went in with a flirt of her fan and a ſmirking coun- 
tenance, but came out with the ſeverity of a veſtal, and 
throwing from her ſeveral female gewgaws, told me with a 
ſigh that ſhe reſolved to go into deep mourning, and to wear 
black all the reſt of her life. As I had had many coquets te- 
commended to me by their parents, their huſbands, — theit 

| of Iovers, 
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lovers, I let them in all at once, deſiring them to divert 
themſelves together as well as they could, Upon their emerg- 
ing again into day-light, you would have fancied my cave to 
have been a nunnery, and that you had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion 
of religious marching out, one behind another, in the moſt 
profound filence and the moſt exemplary decency. As I was 
very much delighted with ſo edifying a ſight, there came to- 
wards me a great company of males and females laughing, 


fnging, and dancing, in ſuch a manner, that I could hear 


them a great while before I ſaw them. Upon my aſking their 
leader, what brought them thither ? They told me all at once, 
that they were French proteſtants lately arrived in Great-Bri- 
tain, and that ſinding themſelves of too gay an humour for my 
country, they applied themſelves to me in order to compoſe 
them for Britiſh converſation. I told them, that to oblige 
them I would ſoon ſpoil their mirth ; upon which I admitted a 
whole ſhoal of them, who after having taken a ſurvey of the 
place, came out in very good order, and with looks entirely 
Engliſh, I afterwards put in a Dutchman, who had a great 
fancy to ſee the Keldar, as he called it, but I could not obſerve 
that I had made any manner of alteration in him. 

A COMEDIAN Who had gained great reputation in parts of 
humour, told me he had a mighty mind to act Alexander the 
Great, and fancied that he ſhould ſucceed very well in it, if 
he could ſtrike two or three laughing features out of his face: 


He tried the experiment, but contracted ſo very ſolid a look 


by it, that I am afraid he will be fit for no other part hereafter 
but a Timon of Athens, or a mute in the Funeral. 

I THEN clapped up an empty fantaſtic citizen, in order to 
qualify him for an alderman. He was ſucceeded by a young 
rake of the Middle Temple, who was brought to me by his 
grandmother; but to her great ſorrow and turpriſe, he came 
cuta quaker, Seeing mylelf ſurrounded with a body of Free- 


thinkers, and ſcoffers at religion, who were making themſelves 
merry at the ſober looks and thoughtful brows of thoſe who _ 


had been in the cave: I thruſt them all in one after another, 


and locked the door upon them. Upon my opening it, they 


all looked as if they had been frighted out of their wits, and 


were marching away with ropes in their hands to a wood that 


was within ſight of the place. I found they were not able to 
bear themſelves in their firſt ſerious thoughts; but knowing 
theſe would quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I 


gave them into the cuſtody of their friends until that happy 


change was wrought in them, 
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THe Jaſt that was brought to me was a young woman, who 
at the firſt ſight of my ſhort face fell into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and was forced to hold her ſides all the while he; 
mother was ſpeaking to me. Upon this I interrupted the old 
lady, and taking the daughter by the hand, madam, Taid 1, 
be pleaſed to retire into my cloſet, while your mother tell; 
me your caſe. I then put her into:the mouth of the cave, 
when the mother, after having begged pardon for the pul' 
rudeneſs, told me, that ſhe often treated her father and the 

raveſt of her relations in the ſame manner; that ſhe would 

t gigling and laughing with her companions from one end of 
a tragedy to the other, nay, that ſne would ſometimes burt 
out in the middle of a ſermon, and ſet the whole congrepa- 
tion a ſtaring at her. The mother was going on, when the 
young lady came out of the cave to us with a compoſed coun- 
tenance, and a low curtſy. She was a girl of ſach exuberant 
mirth, that her viſit to Trophonius only reduced her to 3 
more than ordinary decency of behaviour, and made a ven 

pretty prude of her. After having performed innumerable 
cCures, I looked about me with great (: tisfhRtion, and ſaw all 
.-— mypatients* walking by themſelves. in*a Fery penſive and 
» mofing poſt ſo that the whole place ed covered with 
. philoſophers, I was at length reſolved to go into the cave 
myſelf, and ſee what it was that had produced ſuch wonderful 
effects upon the company; but as I was ſtooping at the en- 
trance, the door being ſomething low, 1 gave fuch a nod i 
my chair, that I awaked. After having recovered mylzlt 
from my firſt ſtartle, I was very well pleaſed at the accident 
which had befallen me, as not knowing but a little ſtay in the 
Place might have ſpoiled my SpeZators. 
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ON the ffth day of the moon, which, according to the eu 


tom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after. having 
waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning a 1 
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cended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 
ſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; and paſting from one 
thought to another, Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and 
life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes to- 
wards the ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where 
[ diſcovered one in the habit of a-ſhepherd, with a little mu- 
ical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked upon him, he ap- 
plied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The ſound of 
itwas exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether different 
from any thing I had ever heard: they put me in mind of 
thoſe heavenly airs that are played to the departed ſouls of 
good men upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the 
impreſſions of the laſt agonies, and qualify them for the plea- 
ſures of that happy place. My heart melted away in ſecret 
raptures. N 

Jap been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained with 
that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but neger, heatd that the 
muſician had before made Mmſelf vifible. - When he had 
raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting alrs which he played, 
to taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon 
him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the wav- 
ing of his hand directed me to approach the place where: he 
fat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſu- 
perior nature; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the 
captivating trains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of compaſſion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the ground, and taking 
me by the hand, Mirza, faid he, I have heard thee in thy 


| ſoliloquies; follow me. 


He then led me to the. higheſt pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, 
and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and 
2 prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The valley 
that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of miſery, and the tide of 
water that thou ſeeſt is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a 
thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at 
the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of eter- 
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tired and ſpent with ſo long a walk. 
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nity which is called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach. 
ing from the beginning of the world to its conſummation, 
Examine now, faid he, this ſea that is bounded with darknef 
at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee x 
bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. The bridge 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſider it attentiyely, 
Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted of 
threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, 
which added to thoſe that were entire, made up the number 
about an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius 
told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches; 
but that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it: but tell me farther, 


ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee ' multitudes of 


people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral 
of the paſſengers dropping through the bridge, into the great 
tide that flowed underneath it; and upon further examination, 
perceived that there were innumerable trap- doors that lay con- 
cealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod 


upon, but they fell through them into the tide and immedt- 


ately . diſappeared. Thee hidden pic-fall were ſet very 
thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that en people 
no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the end of the 
arches that were entire. 2 7 en 

Turk were indeed ſome perſons, but their number way 
very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 


I yassED ſome time in the contemplation of this wonder 
ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it preſented? 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and 
catching at'every thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fel 
out of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of 
bubbles that glittered in their eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thought themſelves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed, and down they ſunk. In mus 


confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in theit 


hands, and others with urinals, who ran to and fro e 
5 bridge, 
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bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors which did not 
ſem to lie in their way, and which they might have eſcaped 
had they not been thus forced upon them. - 

Tae genius, ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melancholy 
proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it; Take 
thine eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and tell me if thou ſeeſt 


any thing thou doſt not comprehend. Upon looking up, 


What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds that are per- 


petually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling upon it from 
time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, cormorants, and among 

many other feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, 

that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. Thels, 

fid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, 

with the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human life. 

In fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, man was made 
in vain ! how 1s he given away to miſery and mortality! tor- 
tured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! The genius being 
moved with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſo uncom- 
fortable a proſpect. Look no more, ſaid he, on man in the 
firſt tage of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity; but 
caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which the tide bears the 
ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
ſight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 
ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part 
of the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 
I ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, and ſpreading 


forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 


running through the midſt of it, and dividing it into two 
equal parts. The clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, inſo- 
much that I could diſcover nothing in it: but the other a 

peared to me a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, 


that were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven - 


with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among them. 1 
could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits with-garlands upon 
their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying down by the fides 
of fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers : and could hear a 
confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and muſical inftruments, Gladneſs grew in me at 
the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. LI wiſhed for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats ; but 
the genius told me there was no paſſage to them, except 


through the pos of death that I ſaw opening every moment 


upon the bri 


green before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
MO ocean 


ge. The iſlands, ſaid he, that lye fo freſh and 
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ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in 
number than the ſand on the ſea. ſhore ; there are myriads of 
iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur. 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can extend 
itſelf. Theſe are the manſions of good men after death, who 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which 
abound with pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable 
to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 
every iſland is a paradiſe accommodated to its reſpectiye in- 
habitants. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee op. 
portunities of earning ſuch a reward ? Is death to be feared 
that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Think not 
man was made 1n vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for 
him. T gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy 
iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beſeech thee, the 
ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover the 
ocean on the other fide of the rock of adamant. The genius 
making me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to 
him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left me: I then 
turned again to the viſion which I had been ſo long cdntem- 
plating ; but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
and the happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels grazing upon the 
ſides of it. 
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Lizs, ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in the progrels d 
which, we are perpetually changing our ſcenes ; we ii 
leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the years d 
ripened 'manhood, then the better or more pleaſing pat d 
old age.” The peruſal of this paſſage having excited in mt 
a train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant flud 
ation of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition r 
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ll external objects, and the thoaghtleſſneſs with which he 
foats along the ſtream of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt 
ny meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears filled with 
the tumult of labour, the ſhouts. of alacrity, the ſhrieks of 
alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh of waters, 

My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity ; but 
ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we were 
going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, 
| was told that we were launching out into the ocean of 
life; that we had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in 
which multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
fagility of their veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, 
or negligence, of thoſe who undertook to ſteer them: and 
that we were now on the main ſea, abandoned to the winds 
and billows, without any other means of ſecurity than the 
care of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to chuſe 
among great numbers that offered their direction and aſſiſt- 
ance. | | : 

I TneEx looked round with anxious eagerneſs; and firſt 
turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through - 
fowery iſlands, which every one that failed along ſeemed to 
behold with pleaſure ; but no ſooner touched, than the cur- 
rent, which, though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſt- 
ible, bore him away. Beyond theſe iflands all was darkneſs, 
nor could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he 
firſt embarked. | | | 

BeroRE me, and on either fide, was an expanſe of waters 
violently agitated, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the 
moſt perſpicacious eye could ſee but a little way. It appeared 
to be full of rocks and whirlpoois, for many ſunk unexpect- 
edly while they were courting the gale with full fails, and 
inſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no 
caution could confer ſecurity, . Yet there were many, who, 
by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers intq whirlpools, 
or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their way 


againſt the rocks. 


THe current was invariable and inſurmountable; but 
though it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to return to the 
place that was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent as ts 
allow no opportunities for dexterity or courage, fince, though 
none could retreat back from the danger, yet they might often 
avoid it by oblique direction. | 
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Jocund confidence; every man congratulated himſelf upon 


whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they ſhould hs 
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IT was, however, not very common to ſteer with much 
care or prudence, for, by ſome univerſal infatuation, ever 
man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw-his con- 
ſorts every moment ſinking round him; and no ſooher had 
the waves cloſed over them, than their fate and their miſcon- 
duct were forgotten; the voyage was purſued with the ſame 


the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and. believed himſelf able to fem 
the whirlpool in which his friend was ſwallowed, or glice oye 
the rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it often obſerved 
that the ſight of a wreck made any man change his courſe; if 
he turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, ande. 
left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. re 

THr1s negligence did not proceed from indifference in 
from wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not one off: 
thoſe who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, failgd, when he wn 
ſinking, to call loudly upon his aſſociates for that help Which e 
could not now be given him; and many ſpent their late: 
moments in cautioning others againſt the folly by Which they: 
were intercepted in the midſt of their, courſe. Their bene-WM:: 
volence was ſometimes praiſed, but their admonitions wereWMlti: 
unregarded, - * k 1 "Pa 

THe veſſels in which we had embarked being confeſſedlyWMW: 
unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream of life, were viſibly 
impaired in the courſe of the voyage; ſo that every paſſen- pr 
ger was certain, that how long ſoever he might, by favourabe gu 
accidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he mu 
fink at laſt. - | an 

'Tar1s neceſſity of periſhing might have been expected . 
ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to kee 
the melancholy and timorous in perpetual torments, and hin-: 
der them from any enjoyment of the varieties and gratihca-Win 
tions which nature offered them as the ſolace of their about 
yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than tho vi 


to whom it was moſt dreadful ; they all had the art of con-WF»! 


cealing their danger from themſelves ; and thoſe who knewWun 
their inability to hear the fight of the terrors that embarraſſelſ ci 


their way, took care never to look forward, but found ſom He 


amuſement, and -generally entertained themſelves by playing! 
with IIor E, who was the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage d 7 
life. | 0 

Var all that Hor E ventured to promiſe, even to waffe. 


' 
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bat that they ſhould fink laſt; and with this promiſe every 
one was ſatisfied, though he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to 8 
believe it. Hor E, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity 
of her companions ; for, in proportion as their veſſels grew i 
kaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and none were 1 
more buſy in making proviſions for a long voyage, than they 
whom all but themſelves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irrepar- | 
able decay. 

[s the "aid of the current of life was the gu/ph of Intem- 
france, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, 'of 
which the pointed crags were concealed under water, and the 
toys covered with herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches of 
repoſe, and with ſhades, where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of 
Or invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks all who failed on the 
of ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reason indeed was 
was ways at hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow out- 
neh er by which they might eſcape ; but very few could, by her 
la entreaties or remonſtrances, be induced to put the rudder into 
ney er hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach fo 
ne, near unto the rocks of PLEASURE, that they might ſolace 
vere themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, 

after which they always determined to purſue their courſe 
e vichout any other deviation. 
Reason was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe 
len- promiſes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of the 
able oulph of INTEMPEBRANCE, where, indeed, the circumvolu- 
nul don was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, 
and drew it, by inſenſible rotations, towards the centre. She 
uu den repented her temerity, and with all her force endea- 
ceo voursd to retreat; but the draught of the gulph was generally 
un. wo ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, having danced 
ca- in circles with a pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
rs elmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Reason was able to ex- 
wleWMtricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points 
on. shich ſhot out from the rocks of PLEASURE, that they were 
new unable to continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and fa- 
fel eilt y as before, but floated along timorouſly and feebly, en- 
me angered by every. breeze, and ſhattered by every ruffle of 
ie water, till they ſunk, by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, 
end innumerable expedients, always repining at their own 
folly, and warning others againſt the firſt approach of the 
We sslph of InTeMPERANCE. | 
Poly [tne were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the breaches 
band top the leaks of the veſſels which had been flattered * 
e p the 
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the rocks of Pleaſure. Many appeared to have great conk 
dence in their ſkill, and ſome, indeed, were preſerved by i 
from ſinking, who had only received a ſingle blow; but 1 
marked that few veſſels laſted long which had been much re 
paired, nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued 
afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 
Tax only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the ca 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, an 
more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed forward till they had ſome 
times ſeen all thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued fron 
the ſtreights of Infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt wen 
overſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or th 
anguiſh of expecta jon. But ſuch as had often fallen again 
the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degree; 
contended long with the encroaching waters, and harraſſe 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hor E herſelf could flatte 
with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the multitud 
about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition fron 
ſome unknown power, Gaze not idly upon others when tho 
thyſelf art finking. Whence is this thonghtleſs tranquillity 
when thou and they are equally endangered?“ I looked, an 
| ſeeing the gulph of Intemperance before me, ſtarted and awaked 
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RichkEs net productive of HAppinEss; the STOR YSf OR 
a TOGRUL of BASRA. 
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As Ortogrul of Baſra was one day wandering along tit 
ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varieties of merchandize wid 
the ſhops oftered to his view, and obſerving the different oc 
cupations which buſied the multitudes on every ile, he wi 
1 awakened from the tranquillity of meditation by a croud tal 
obſtructed his paſſage. He raiſed his eyes, and ſaw the cis 
. who having returned from the Divan, was entering 
palace. f | - + uh | 
Ox roku mingled with the attendants, and being {uf 
poſed⸗ to l:ave. ſome petition for the Vier, was permitted 
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enter. He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartments, ad- 
mired the walls hung with golden tapeſtry, and the floors co- 


his own little habitation. 


pineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſcgntent and 
ſorrow can have no admiſſion. Whatever nature has provided 
au for the delight of ſenſe, is here ſpread forth to be enjoyed. 
What can mortals hope or imagine which the maſter of this 
palace has not obtained? The diſhes of luxury cover his table, 
the voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the 
fragrance:of the groves of Java, and fleeps upon the down of 
the cygnets of Ganges. He ſpeaks, and his mandate is obey- 
ed; he wiſhes, and his wiſh is gratihed! all whom he ſees 
obey him, and all whom he hears flatter him. How different,” 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual tor- 
ments of unſatisfied defire, and who haſt no amuſement in thy 
power that can withhold thee from thy own reflections! They 
tell thee that thou art wiſe, but what does wiſdom avail with 
poverty? None will flatter the poor, and the wiſe have very 
little power of flattering themſelves, That man is ſurely the 
moſt wretched of the ſons of wretchedneſs who lives with his 
own faults and follies always before him, and who has none to 
| reconcile him to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I have long 
—M fought content and have not found it, I will from this moment 
endeavour to be rich. | | 
On FD LL of his new reſolution, he ſhut himſelf in his chamber 
for ix months, to deliberate how he ſhould grow rich; he 


ſometimes propoſed to offer himſelf as a countellor to one of 


the kings of India, and ſometimes refolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the-mines of Golconda. One day, after Pie hours 
paſſed in violent fluctuation of opinion, ſleep inſenſibly ſeized 
him in his chair; he dreamt that he was ranging a deſart 


rich; and as he ſtood on the top of a-hill ſhaded with cypreſs, 


ſudden ſtanding before him. Ortogrul, ſaid the old man, I 
know thy perplexity ; liften to thy father, turn thine eye on 
the oppoſite mountain. Ortogrul looked, and ſaw a torrent 

tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noiſe of thunder, 

and ſcattering its foam on the impending woods. Now, ſaid 
his father, behold the valley that lies between the hills. Or- 

togrul looked and eſpied a little well, out of which iſſued a 
{mall rivulet. Tell me now, ſaid his father, doſt thou with 
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vered with filken carpets, and deſpiſed the fimple neatneſs of 


SURELY, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the at of hap- 


country in ſearch of ſome one that might teach him to gro-) 


in doubt whither to direct his ſteps, his father appeared on a 
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torrent, or for a ſlow and gradual encreaſe, reſembling the rill 
gliding from the well? Let me be quickly rich, faid Orto- 
grul; let the golden ſtream be quick and violent. Look 
Ortogrul looked, and 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and duſty ; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from the well, he traced-it to a wide lake, 
which the ſupply, ſlow and conſtant, kept always full. He 
waked, and determined to grow rich by ſilent profit, and per- 


ſevering induſtry. 


HAvING ſold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandize, 
and in twenty years purchaſed lands on which he raiſed a 
houſe, equal in ſumptuouſneſs to that of the Viſier, to which 
he invited all the miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to enjoy all 
the felicity which he had imagined riches able to afford, 
Leiſure ſoon made him weary of himſelf, and he longed to be 
perſuaded that he was great and happy. He was courteous 
and liberal ; he gave all that approached him hopes of pleaſing 
him, and all who ſhould pleaſe him hopes of being rewarded, 
Every art of praiſe was tried, and every ſource of adulatory 
fiction was exhauſted. Ortogrul heard his flatterers without 
delight, becauſe he found himſelf unable to-believe them. His 
own heart told him its frailties, his own underſtanding re- 
proached him with his faults. How long, ſaid he, with a d 


.Ggh, have I been labouring in vain to amaſs wealth which at 


laſt is uſeleſs! Let no man hereafter wiſh to be rich, who i 
already too wiſe to be flattered. | 


"The TRUE USE of-RICHES; the STORY of NOURADIN. 
— n ) r 


[RAMBLER, NO. 120, ] 


IN the reign of Jenghiz Khan, conqueror of the Eaſt, in the 


city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the merchant, renowned 


throughout all the regions of India for the extent of his com- 
merce, and the integrity of his dealings. 


: : His warehouſes were 
filled with all the commodities of the remoteſt nations; every 


rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was uſeful, haſted to his hand. The ſtreets mY 
; | crow 
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crowded with his carriages; the ſea was covered with his 
hips; the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, 
and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth to Nouradin. 

Ar length Nouradin felt himſelfſeized with a flow malady, 
which he firſt endeavoured to divert by application, ang after- 
wards to reheve by luxury and indulgence; but finding his 
ſtrength every day leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and called for 
help upon the ſages of phyſic ; they filled his apartments with 
alexipharmicks, reſtoratives, and eſſential virtues ; the pearls 
of the ocean were diſſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, 
and all the powers of nature were employed, to give new 
ſpirits to his nerves, and new balſam to his blood. Nouradin 
was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with 
cordials, or ſoothed with anodynes; but the diſeaſe preyed 
upon his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered with indignation, that 
health was not to be bought. He was confined to his cham- 
ber, deſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely vifited by his 
friends; but his unwillingneſs to die flattered him long with 
hopes of hfe. | 

Ar length, having paſſed the night in tedious langour, he 
called to him Almamoulin, his only fon; and, diſmifſing his 
attendants, © My ſon,” ſays he, behold here the weakneſs and 
fragility of man; look backward a few days, thy father was 
great and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the 
cedar of the mountain; the nations of Afia drank his dews, 
and art and commerce delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence 
beheld me, and ſighed : His root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the 
depths ; it is watered by the fountains of Oxus; it ſends out 
branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt; prudence re- 
clines againſt his trunk, and proſperity dances on his top. 
Now, Almamoulin, look upon me withering and proſtrate 
look upon me, and attend. I have trafficked, I have proſper- 
ed, I have rioted in gain; my houſe is ſplended, my ſervants 
are numerous; yet 1 diſplayed only a ſmall part of my riches; 
the reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying by the fear of 
raiſing envy, or tempting rapacity, I have piled in rowers, I 
have buried in caverns, I have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, / 
which this ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after ten 
months more ſpent in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
to a ſafer country; to have given ſeven years to delight and 
feſtivity, and the remaining part of my days to ſolitude and 
repentance; but the hand of death is upon me; a frigorie 
torpor encroaches upon my veins; I am now leaving the pro- 


duce of my toil, which it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjoy with | | 


03 wiſdom.“ 
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wildom.” The thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin 
with ſuch grief that he fell into convulſions, became delirious, 
and expired. | 
ALuauoulix, who loved his father, was touched a while 
with honeſt ſorrow, and ſat two hours in profound meditation, 
without peruſing the paper which he held in his hand. He 
then retired' to his own chamber, as overborn with affliction, 
and there read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, which 
ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer la- 
mented his father's death. - i 
HE was now ſufliciently compoſed to order a funeral of mo 
deſt magmiicence, ſuitable at once to the rank of Nouradin's 
prefeſſion, and the reputation of his wealth. The two next 
nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower and the caverns, and 
found the treaſures greater to his eye than to his imagination. 
ALMAMOULI1N had been bred to the practice of exact fru- 
gality, and had often looked with envy on the ſmery and ex- 
pences of other young men: he therefore believed, that hap- 
pine ſs was now in his power, ſince he could obtain all of 
which he had hitherto been accuſtomed to regret the want, 
He reſolved to give a looſe to his defires, to revel in enjoy- 


tw — © — RVA A, ay 


ment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. 

Hs immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, dreſſed his 
ſervants in rich embroidery, and covered his horſes with golden 
capariſons. He ſhowered down filver on the populace, and 
ſuffered their acclamations to ſwell him with iniolence. The 
nobles ſaw him with anger, the wife men of the ſtate combined 
againit him, the leaders of armies threatened his deſtruction. 
Almamoulin was informed of his danger: he put on the robe 
of mourning in the preſence of his enemies, and appeaſed them 
with gold, and gems, and ſupplication. | 
He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf, by an alliance with WM 
the princes of Tartary, and offered the price of kingdoms, for 
a wife of noble birth, His ſuit was generally rejected, and his 
preſents refuſed ; but a princeſs of Altracan once condeſcended 
to admit him to her preſence. She received him fittmg ona 
throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhining with the 
© jewels of Golconda ; command ſparkled in her eyes, and dig- 
nity towered on her forehead, Almamoulin approached and 
trembled. She faw his confuſion, and diſdained him: How, | 

fays ſhe, dares the wretch hope my obedience, who thus 
 fhrinks at my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid | 
, oftentation ; thou waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be 


: great. | ö 
* : Hs 
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pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid out gardens, he changed 
the face of the land, he tranſplanted foreits, he levelled moun- 
ile tins, opened proſpects into diſtant; regions, poured fountains 
1 from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new chan - 

6 nels. ' | | 
2 TrzsE amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but langour 
ch and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His bowers loſt their fra- 


orance, and the waters murmured without notice. He pur- 


25 chaſed large tracts of land in diſtant provinces, adorned them 
oY with houſes of pleaſure, and diverſified them with accommo 
Wy 6ncions for different ſeaſons. Change of place at firſt reheved 


his ſatiety, but all the novelties of ſituation were ſoon ex- 
* hauſted; he found his heart vacant; and his deſires, for want 
of external objects, ravaging himſelf, ; 

Ilz therefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open his 
doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch of. pleaſure. 
p. His tables were always covered with delicacies; wines of 
of crery vintage ſparkled in his bowls, and his lamps ſcattered 
perfumes. The found of the lute, and the voice of the finger, 
chaſed away ſadneſs ; every hour was crowded with pleaſure ; 
and the day ended and began with feaſts and dances, and re- 
velry and merriment. Almamoulin cried out, I have at laſt 
found the uſe of riches : I am ſurrounded by companions, who 
4 view my greatneſs without envy ; and I enjoy at once the rap- 
tires of popularity, and the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. What 
trouble can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they 


d | 
* may be repaid with pleafure? What danger can he dread, to 
7 whom every man is a friend ?? 

SUCH were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he looked down 


from a gallery upon the gay aſſembly, regaling at his ex- 
pence ; but in the mid of this ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice 
entered the houſe, and in the form of legal citation, fammoned 
Almamoulin to appear before the emperor. The gueſts ſtood 
awhile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, and he was led 


found one of his moſt frequent viſitants accuſing him of trea- 
and unſupported, he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of inno- 
honour, and his accuſer periſhed in priſon. . 


had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe who live only to 
gratify their ſenſes; and being now weary with vain experi- 


Hs then eontracted his deſires to more private and domeſtick 


off without a ſingle voice to witneſs his integrity. He now. 
on, in hopes of ſharing his confiſcation; yet, unpatronized 
cence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was diſmiſſed with 


ALMAMOULIN now perceived with how little reaſon he 
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ments upon life, and fruitleſs reſearches after felicity, he had 
recourſe to a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel and 
obſervation, had retired from all human cares, to a {mall ha. 
bitation, on the banks of Oxus, where he converſed only with 
ſuch as ſolicited his counſel. * Brother,” ſaid the philoſopher, 
thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be deluded by idle hopes, and 
fallacious appearances. Having long looked with deſire upon 
riches, thou haſt taught thyſelf to think them more valuable 
than nature deſigned them, and to expect from them what, as 
experience has now taught thee, they cannot give, That 
they do not confer wiſdom, thou mayeſt be convinced, by con- 
ſidering at how dear a price they tempted thee, upon thy fir 
entrance into the world, to purchaſe the empty ſound of vul- 
gar acclamation. That they cannot beſtow fortitude or mag- 
nanimity, that man may be certain, who flood trembling at 
Aſtracan before a being not naturally ſuperior to himlelf, 
That they will not ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the recoilec. 
tion of forſaken palaces, and negleQed gardens, will eaſily in- 
form thee. That they rarely purchaſe friends, thou didit fogn 
diſcover, when thou wert left to ſtand thy trial uncountenanced 
and alone. Yet think not riches uſeleſs; there are purpoſes 
to which a wiſe man may be delighted to apply them: they 
may, by a rational diſtribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe 
the pains of helpleſs diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs anxiety, 
reheve innocence from oppreſſion, and raiſe imbecility to 
chearfulneſs and vigour. This they will enable thee to per- 
form, and this will afford the only happineſs ordained for our 
preſent ſtate, the confidence of divine favour, and the hope of 
future rewards.” | 
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The FORCE and ADVANTAGES of NOVELTY, 
—— 
[SPECTATOR, vo. 626. 


Wurrn I have ſeen young puſs playing her wanton gam- 
bols, and with a thouſand antic ſhapes expreſs her own gaiety 
at the ſame time that fe moved mine, while the old grannum 
Hath ſat by with a moſt exemplary gravity, unmoved at all 
that paſt ; it hath made me reflect what ſhould be the oe 
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of humours ſo oppoſite in two creatures, between whom there 
was no Viſible difference but that of age; ard I have been 


able to reſolve it into nothing elſe but the force of novelty, 


Ix every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe who have been leaſt 
time in the world, appear beſt pleaſed with their condition: 
For, beſides that to a new comer the world hath a freſhneſs on 
it that ſtrikes the ſenſe after a moſt agreeable manner, Being 
itſelf, unattended with any great variety of enjoyments, ex- 
cites a ſenſation of pleaſure, But as age advances,' every 
thing ſeems to wither, the ſenſes are diſguſted with their old 
entertainments, and exiſtence turns flat and infipid, We may 
ſee this exemplified in mankind : the child, let him be free 
from pain, and gratified in his change of toys, is diverted with: + 
the ſmalleſt trifle : nothing diſturbs the mirth of the boy, but 
a little puniſhment or confinement: the youth muſt have 
more violent pleaſures to employ his time : the man loves the 
hurry of an active life, devoted to the purſuits of wealth or 
ambition : and laftly, old age, having loſt its capacity for theſe 
avocations, becomes its own inſupportable burden. This va- 
riety may in part be accounted for by the vivacity and decay 
of the faculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, that the 
longer we have been in poſſeſſion of Being, the leſs ſenſible is 
the guſt we have of it; and the more it requires of adventiti- 
ous amuſements to relieve us from the ſatiety and wearineſs it 
brings along with it. | 

Ax D as novelty is of a very powerful, ſo is it of an exten- 
bve influence. Moraliſts have long fince obſerved it to be the, 
lource of admiration, which leſſens in proportion to our fami- 
larity with objects, and upon a thorough acquaintance is ut- 
terly extinguiſhed, But I think it hath not been ſo commonly 
remarked, that all the other paſſions depend conſiderably on 
tie ſame circumſtance, What is it but novelty, that awakes 
leſite, enhaces delight, kindles anger, provokes envy, in- 
ſpires horror? To this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that love 
languiſhes with fruition, and friendſhip itſelf is recommended 
by iatervals of abſence : Hence monſters, by uſe, are beheld. 
without loathing, and the moſt enchanting beauty without rap- 
ture. That emotion of the ſpirits in which paſſion conſiſts, is 
uſually the effect of ſurpriſe, and as long as it continues, 
eightens the agreeable or diſagreeable qualities of its object; 
but as this emotion ceaſes (and it ceaſes with the novelty) - 
things appear in another light, and affect us even leſs than 
might be expected from their proper energy, for having 
moved us too much before. 5 | 
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tions, is not ſo much the greatneſs of objects as their novelty. 
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Ir may not be an uſeleſs enquiry how far the love of no- 
velty is the unavoidable growth of nature, and in what te- f 
rs it is peculiarly adapted to the preſent ſtate. To me it 0 

dems impoſſible, that a reaſonable creature ſhould reſt abſo- I 
lately ſatisſied in any acquifrions whatever without endex. f 
vouring farther; for after its higheſt improvements, the mind Wl c 
hath an idea of an infinity of things ſtill behind worth know. Wl :: 
ing, to the knowledge of which therefore it cannot be indif- W » 
ferent; as by climbing up a hill in the midf of a wide plain; Wl i: 
a man hath his proſpe& enlarged, and, together with that, the Wl © 
bounds of his deſires. Upon this account, I cannot think he te 
detracts from the ſtate of the bleſſed, who conceives them to be a 
perpetually employed in freſh ſearches into nature, and to in 
eternity advancing into the fathomleſs depths of the divine Wl © 
arena In this thought there is nothing but what doth I *: 

onour to theſe glorified Spirits; provided fill it be remem- I :: 
bered, that their defire of more proceeds not from their dif- . 
reliſhing what they poſſeſs; and the pleaſure of a new enjoy- IM ti: 
ment is not with them meaſured by its novelty (which is a 
thing merely foreign and accidental) but by its real intrinſie BW pr 
value. After an acquaintance of many thouſand years with I ci: 
the works of God, the beauty and magnificenee of the crea- I 
tion fills them with the ſame pleaſing wonder and profound g 
awe, which Adam felt himſelf ſeized with as he firſt opened ere 
his eyes upon this glorious ſcene, Truth captivates with un- tic 
borrowed charms, and whatever hath once given fatisfaction, vi 
will always do it: in all which they have manifeſtly the ad- Pla 
vantage of us, who ate ſo much governed by” fickly and WW to! 
changeable appetites, that we can with the greateſt coldnels I ter 
behold the ſtupendous diſplay of omnipotence, and be in 'tran- Wh poc 
ſports at the puny eſſays of human ſkill; throw afide ſpecula- kin 
tions of the ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt importance into ſome Ii cull 
obſcure corner of the mind, to make room for new notions of the 


no conſequence at all; are even tired of health, becauſe not Nee 
enlivened with alternate pain; and prefer the firſt reading of dice 
an indifferent author, to the ſecond or third peruſal of one Whi 
whoſe merit and reputation are eſtabliſhed. LT dut 
- Ou being thus formed ſerves many uſeful purpoſes in t Hpref 
preſent ſtate. It contributes not a little to the ad vancement heia 


of learning; for, as Cicero takes notice, that which make! 
men willing to undergo the fatigues of philoſophical diſquil 


It is not enough that there is field and game for the chace, and 
that the underſtanding is prompted with the reſtleſs thirſt af 
e ; 3 ; knowledge 
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5 knowledge, effectually to rouſe the ſoul, ſunk into a ſtate of 
" ſoth and indolence; it is alſo neceſſary that there be an un- 
© common pleaſure annexed to the firſt appearance of truth 
- W in the mind. This pleaſure being exquiſite for the time it 
* laſts, but tranſient, it hereby comes to paſs that the mind 
4 grows into an indifference to its former notions, and paſſes on 
„ter new diſcoveries, in hope of repeating the delight. It is 
. WW vith knowledge as with wealth, the pleaſure of which lies more 
n making endleſs additions, than in taking a review of our 
« W own ſtore. There are fome inconveniences that follow this 
e WM temper, if not guarded againſt, particularly this, that through 
x Wl : too great eagerneſs of ſomething new, we are many times 
to Wl inpatient of ſtaying long enough upon a queſtion that requires 
ie Wl ome time to reſolve it, or, which is worſe, perſuade ourſelves 
the WH that we are maſters of the ſubje& before we are ſo, only to be 
nt the liberty of going upon a freſh ſcent; in Mr. Locke's 
f. WH words, © We fee a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo jump to 
y- WT ti: concluſion.” a 
2 A FARTHER advantage of our inclination for novelty, as at 
ic ¶ preſent circumſtantiated, is, that it annihilates all the boaſted 
the dittinctions among mankind. Look not up with envy to thoſe 
a WW #bove thee. Sounding titles, ſtately buildings, fine gardens, 
nd WY gilded chariots, rich equipages, what are they? they dazzle 
ed WY crery one but the poſſeſſor: to him that is accuſtorhed to them 
n- Wl tiey are cheap and regardleſs things: they ſupply him not 
0, with brighter images, or more ſublime ſatisfactions than the 
d- plain man may have, whoſe ſmall eſtate may juſt enable him 
nd Wl to ſupport the charge of a ſimple unincambered life. He en- 
eſs ters heedleſs into his rooms of ſtate as you or I do under our 
n- WF poor ſheds. The noble paintings and coſtly furniture are loſt on 
la kim; he ſees them not: as how can it be otherwiſe, when by 
me Wl cultom, a fabrick infinitely more grand and finiſhed, that of 
the univerſe, ſtands unobſerved by the inhabitants, and the 
everlaſting lamps of heaven are lighted up in vain for any no- 
tice that mortals take of them? Thanks to indulgent nature, 
Which not only placed her children originally upon a level, 
but flill, by the ſtrength of this principle, in a great meaſure 
preſerves it, in ſpite of all the care of man to introduce arti- 
heial diſtinctions. I 
To add no more, is not this fondneſs for novelty, which 
makes us out of conceit with all we already have, a convinc- 
ng proof of a future ſtate ? Either man was made in vain, Or 
hs is not the only world he was made for: for there can 
de a greater inſtance of vanity, "244 that to which man is = 
| 1 O able 
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able, to be deluded from the cradle to the grave with fleetin 
ſhadows of happineſs. _ His pleaſures, and thoſe not conſider- 
able neither, die in the poſſeſſion, and freſh enjoyments do not 
riſe faſt enough to fill up half his life with ſatisfaction. When 
I ſee perſons ſick of themſelves any longer than they are called 
away by ſomething that is of forc2 to chain down the preſent 
thought; when 1 ſee them hurry from country to town, and 
then from town back again into the country, continually 
ſhifting poſtures, and placing life in all the different lights they 
can think of ; © Surely,” ſay I to myſelf, *© life is yain, and the 
man beyond expreſſion ſtupid or prejudiced, who from the 
vanity of life cannot gather, that he is deſigned for immor- 
tality. | 


% 
— —— — 
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On the IMMORTALITY of the SOUL, 
— . — 


[SPECTATOR, NO, 111, ] 


L 
AT —— 
— — — —  — ——————— 


I was yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's woods, 
and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this great point, 
which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource of all the pleafing 
hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 
FirsrT, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and particularly 
its immateriality; which though not abſolutely neceſſaty to 
the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to a 
moſt a demonſtration, 
SECONDLY, from its paſſions and ſentiments, as particular 
from its love of exiſtence, its horror of annihilation, and in 
hope of immortality, with that ſecret ſatisfaction which it fac 
in the practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows 1 
it upon the commiſſion of vice. | 
THIRDLY, from the nature of the ſupreme Being, whos 
Juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are all concerned 
this point. | 
Bur among theſe and other excellent arguments for i 
immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from the perpet! 
progreis of the ſoul to its perfection, without a poſſibility © 


ev 
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erer arriving at it; which is a hint that I do not remember 

to have ſeen opened and improved by others who have written 

on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a very great 

weight with it. How can 1t enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, ſhall fall 
away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as 1t 1s created? Are ſuch 
abilities made for no purpoſe ? - A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never paſs: in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 
thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. 
Were a human ſoul thus at a ftand in her accompliſhments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargement, I could imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, 
and drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can we be- 


; lieve a thinking being that is in a perpetual progreſs of im- 
provements, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 


after having juſt looked abroad into the works of its Creator, 
and made a few diicoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the very 
beginning of her enquiries ? 

A MAN, conſidered in his preſent tate, ſeems only ſent into 
the world to propagate his kind. He provides himſelf with a 
ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to make room for 

— — Heres 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 
| Hom. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 


Heir crowds on heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. Carex. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to 
others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, which 
are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort 
life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, lays her 
eggs, and dies. But a man can never have taken in his full 
meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 
eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of 
his nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an in- 
hnitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious creatures fyr ſo mean 
a purpoſe ? Can be delight in the production of ſuch abortive 
intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted? capacities that are 
never 
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never to be gratified? How can we find that wiſdom whick 
ſhines through all his works, in the formation of man, withour 
looking on this world as only a nurſery for the next, and be- 
heving that the ſeveral generations of rational creatures, 
which. riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick ſueceſſions, are only 
to receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and after. 
wards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, where 
they ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. | 

THERE is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and trium- 
Phant conſideration in religion than this of the perpetual pro- 
greſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon the 


ſoul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe 


is to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten 


_ to all eternity; that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, 


and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſomething wonder- 
fully agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind 


of man. Nay, it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, 


to ſee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and dray- 
ing nearer to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. 
METHiNnK&s this ſingle conſideration, of the progreſs of 2 
finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extinguith all en- 
vy in inferior natures, and all contempt in ſuperior. That 
cherubim which now appears as a God to a human ſoul, knows 
very well that the period will come about 1n eternity, when 
the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: nay, 
when ſhe ſhall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nature 
ſtill advances, and by that means preſerves his diſtance and 
ſaperiority in the ſcale of being; but he knows that, how 
high ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at pre- 
ſent, the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. - 
Wirz what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are ſuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection? We know 
not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart 
of man to conceive the glory that will be always in reſerve for 
him. The ſoul, confidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to another for 
all eternity without a poſſibility of touching it: and can there 
be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves in theſe 
perpetual approaches to him; who is not only the ſtandard of 


perfection, but of happineſs ! | 


PROVIDENCE. 
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„ Providence proved from the INSTINCT of ANIMALS. 


* 
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[SPECTATOR,' NO, 120. ] 
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I MUST confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe ſpecu- 
lations of nature which are to be made in a country life ; 'and 
23 my reading has very much lain among books of natural 
hitory, I cannot forbear recollecting, upon this occaſion, the 
ſeveral remarks which I have met with in authors, and com- 
paring them with what falls under my own obſervation: 'The 
arguments for providence dfawn from the natural hiftory of 
animals being in my opinion demonſtrative. 

THe make of every kind of animals is different from that 
of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which does not render 
them more proper for that particular animal's way of life than 
any other caſt or texture of them would have been. 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are luſt and 
hunger. The firſt is a perpetual call upon them to propagate 
their kind ; the latter to preſerve themſelves. | 

IT is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of care 
that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as is abſg- 
lutely neceſſary for leaving a poſterity. Some creatures caſt 
their eggs as chance directs them, and think of them no far- 
ther, as inſe&s and ſeveral kinds of fiſh ; others of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to depoſit them in, and there leave 
them, as the ſerpent, the crocodile, and oftrich : Others hatch 
their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to ſnift for itſelf. 

War can we call the principle which directs every dif- 
ferent kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure 
of its neſt, and directs all the ſame ſpecies to work after the 
ſame model? It cannot be imitation; for though you hatch a 
crow under a hen, and never let it fee any of the works of its 
own kind, the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of 
a ſtick, with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. . It cannot 
be reaſon; for were animals endued with it to as great a de- 
gree as man, their buildings would be as different as ours, ac- 
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cording to the different conveniences that they would propoſe 
to themſelves. | 


Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of weather which jo 
_ raiſes this general warmth in animals, ſhould cover the trees bru 
with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for their ſecurity and Ml dia 
concealment, and produce ſuch infinite ſwarms of .inſefts for = 
the ſupport and ſuſtenance of their reſpective broods ? ® 


Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent ſhould be ſo 
violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no longer than is 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the young ? | 

Tae violence of this natural love 1s exemplified by a very \ 
barbarous experiment; which I ſhall quote at length, as I find 
it in an excellent author, and hope my readers will pardon the 
mentioning ſuch an inſtance of cruelty, becauſe there is no- 
thing can fo effectually ſhew the ſtrength of that principle in 
animals of which I am here ſpeaking : * A-perſon who was 
well ſkilled in diſſections opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the 
moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her one of her young puppies, 
which ſhe immediately fell a licking ; and for the time ſeemed 
inſenſible of her own pain: On the removal, ſhe kept her eye WW © 
fixt on it, and again began a wailing ſort of cry; which ſeemed Ill 
rather to proceed from the loſs of her young one, than the 0 
ſenſe of her own torments.? | 12 

Bor notwithſtanding this natural love in brutes is much Wi 
more violent and intenſe than in rational creatures, providence to 
has taken care that it ſhould be no longer troubleſome to the fro 
parent than it is uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants Wn: 
of the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws her fondneſs, and 4 
leaves them to provide for themſelves : and what is a very re- Non 
markable circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find that Mc 
the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its uſual WE: 
time, if the preſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we may bi. 
ſee in birds that drive away their young as ſoon as they are Wn: 
able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if they 
are tied to the neſt, or confined within a cage, or by any We: 
other means appear to be out of a condition of ſupplying their Wo: 
own neceſlitics. th 

Tuis natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſcend from Wt: 
the young to the parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the Wn 
continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed in reaſonable creatures Wt! 
does it riſe in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; Wh: 
for in all family affection, we find protection granted and fa- pe 
vours beſtowed, are greater motives to love and tenderneſs, Wir 
than ſafety, benefits, or life received. g 
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Onz would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing for the 
reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our pride and pre- 
judic2s that will not allow them the uſe of that faculty. | 
Rx ASO ſhews itſelf in all occurences of life; whereas the 
brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but in what imme- 
diately regards his own preſervation, or the continuance of 
his ſpecies. Animals in their generation are wiſer than the 
ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, 
and lies in a very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out of his 
tint, and you find him wholly deprived of underſtanding. 
To uſe an inſtance that comes often under obſervation. | 
Wirn what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt in 
places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and diſturbance ? 
when ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe can 
cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning them frequent- 
ly, that all parts may partake of the vital warmth ? when ſhe 
leaves them to provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punc- 
tually does ſhe return before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal? In the ſummer you 
ed Wl ce her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and quitting her care 
Ye ber above two hours together; but in winter, when the rigour 
ed Bf of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of life, and deſtroy the 
ne Wl young one, the grows more aſſiduous in her attendance, and 
lays away but half the time. When the birth approaches, 
ch it how much nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick 
ce so break its priſon? Not to take notice of her covering it 
be WM from the injuries of the weather, providing it proper nouriſh- 
nent, and teaching it to help itſelf ; not to mention her for- 
nd laking the neſt, if after the uſual time of reckoning the young 
e one does not make its appearance. A chymical operation 
ar could not be followed with greater art or diligence, than is 
al ken in the hatching of a chick; though there are many other 
ay WW birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in all the fore- 
re nentioned particulars, 
ey Zur at the ſame time the hen, that has all this ſeeming in- 
ny Wgcnuity, (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the propa- 
r eation of the ſpecies) - conſidered in other reſpects, is without 
te leaſt glimmerings of thought or common ſenſe. She miſ- 
m ares a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame 
he manner: She is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution in 
© le number of thoſe ſhe lays : She does not diſtinguiſh between 
er own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when the birth ap- 
a- ears of never fo different a bird, will cheriſh it for her own: 
ls, In all theſe circumſtances, which do not carry an __— | 
| regar 
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regard to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe'is a very Wi: : 
idiot. | l x 3 
_ THERE is not, in my opinion, any thing more myſterious: 
In nature than this inſtinct in animals, which thus riſes above 
reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It cannot be accounted: 
for by any properties in matter, and at the ſame time works 
after ſo odd a manner, that one cannot think it the faculty af 
an intellectual being. For my own part, I look upon it azo 
upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not to bell: : 
explained by any known qualities inherent in the bodies them- 
ſelves, nor from any laws in mechaniſm, but, according to tie. 
belt notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is an immediate im- 
prefiion flom the firit mover, and the divine energy acting . 
the creatures, | * 
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As 1 was walking this morning in the great yard that be. 
longs to my friend's country-houſe, | was wonderfully please 
to {ee the different workings of inſtinct in a hen followed by : 
| brood of ducks. The young, upon the fight of à pond, wm: 
mediately ran into it; while the ſtep-mother, with all una". 
ginary anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call then 
out of an element that appeared to her ſo dangerous and de,. 
ſtructive. As the different principle which acted in theſe diff 
ferent animals cannot be termed reaſon, ſo when we call ul: 
inſtin, we mean ſomething we have no knowledge of, Tee 
me, as I hinted in my laſt-paper, it ſeems the immediate dt 
rection of providence, and ſuch an operation of the ſuptem 
Being, as that which determines all the portions of matter i 
their proper centres. A modern philoſopher, quoted by Mon 
fieur Bayle im his learned diſſertation on the fouls of brutey 
delivers the ſame opinion though in a bolder form of wordy 
where he fays, Deus ef? anima brutorum, God himſelf is the fol 
of brutes. Who can tell what to call that feeming Tagen 
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1 mnimals, which directs them to ſuch food as is proper for 


hem, and makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxious or 
wrhol-tome ? Tully has obferved, that a lamb no ſooner falls 
ſom ics mother, but immediately, and of its own accord, it 
wplies ittelf to the teat. Dampier, in his travels, tells us, 
at when {ramen are thrown upon any of the unknown coaſts 
x America, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, 
boy tempting. ſocver it may appear, unleſs they obſerve it 
b marized with the pecking of birds: but fall on with 
ay fear or apprehention where the birds have been before 
em. 8 

Bur notwithſtanding animals have nothing like che uſe of 
con, we find in them ali the lower parts of our nature, the 
adons and ſenſes, in the greateſt ſtrength and perfection. 
lud here it is worth our obſervation, that all beaſts and birds 
fprey are wonderfully lub ject to anger, malice, revenge, and 
the other violent paſſions that may animate them in ſearchy 
their proper food; as thpſe that are incapable of deſending 
jem{clves, or annoying others, or whoſe ſafety ſies chiefly in 
cir fight, are ſuſpicious, fearful, and apprehenſive of every 
bing they lee or hear; whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance and 
e to man, have their natures ſoftened with ſomething mild and 
table, and by that means are qualißed for a domefiic life. 
n this caſe the Paſhons generally correſpond with the make of 
ie body. We de rot find the fury of a lion in ſo weak and 
fenccicls an animal as a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a lamb 
ba creature ſo armed for battle and aſſault as the hon. In 
be ſame manner we find that particular animals have a more 
© leſs exquiſite ſharpneſs and ſagacity in thoſe particular 
enſes, winch mot turn to their advantage, and in which their 
fbty and welfare is the moſt concerned. 

!-02 muſt we here omit that great variety of arms with 
nich nature has differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral , 
nas of animals, ſuch as claws, hoofs, and horns, teeth and 
ulzs, a tail, a ſting, a trunk, or a probefcis. It is hkewiſe 
dierved by naturaliſts, that it muſt be ſome hidden principle 
hint from what we call reaſon, which inſtructs animals in 
e uſe of theſe their arms, and teaches them to manage them 
d the beſt advantage; becauſe they naturally defend them- 
lves with that part in which their ſtrength lies, before the 
eapon be formed in it; as is remarkable in lambs, which, 
hough they are bred within doors, and never faw the actions 
f their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who approach them with 
bir forcheads, before the firſt budding of a horn appears. 

92 I sHALL 
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IsHALL add to theſe general obſervations an inſtance, whic! 
Mr. Locke has given us of providence even in the imperfec 
tions of a creature which ſeems the meaneſt and moſt deſpicabli 
in the whole animal world. We may,” ſays he, from thi 
make of an oiſter, or cockle, conclude; that it has not { 
many nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral other animal; 
nor if it had, would it, in that ftate and incapacity of trans 
ferring itſelf from one place to another, be bertered by them 
What good would fight and hearing do to a creature that can 
not move itſelf fo, or from the object, wherein at a diſtane 
it perceives good or evil? And would not quickneſs of fſenſ 
tion be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt be ſtill when 


chance has once placed it, and there receive the afflux . 
colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to con 
to it.“ | the | 

I sHALL add to this inſtance out of Mr. Locke, anothe ee 
out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from Cardan, i bett. 


relation to another animal which providence has left defect n 
but at the ſame time has ſhewn its wiſdom in the formation 


that organ in which it ſeems chiefly to have failed. What i. 
more obvious and ordinary than a mole ? and yet what mor Nat 
pa pable argument of providence than ſhe? The members« boo! 
er body are ſo exactly fitted to her nature and manner of lite ook 
For her dwelling being under ground where nothing is tol ff 1 
ſeen, nature has ſo obſcurely fitted her with eyes, that nat and 
raliſts can hardly agree whether ſhe has any ſight at all or noi" 
But for amends, what ſhe je pable of for her defence an ul 
warning of danger, ſhe —— mincntly conferred upon 
Her; for ſhe is exceeding quick of hearing. And then he if t 
ſhort tail and ſhort legs, but broad fore feet armed with ſha tl 
claws, we ſee by the event to what purpoſe they are, ſhe I 
ſwiftly working herſelf under ground, and making her way 1 
faſt in the earth as they that behold it cannot but admire d 
Her legs therefore are ſhort, that ſhe need dig no more thai" 
will ſerve the mere thickneſs of her body; and her fore tet 4 
are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth at a time; al 1 | 
little or no tail ſhe has, becauſe ſhe courſes it not on the ground © 
like the rat and mouſe, of whoſe kindred ſhe is, but lives Me 
der the earth, and is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling there. Al % 
ſhe making her way through ſo thick an element, which e 
not yield eafily, as the air or the water, it had been dangerog”®" 
to have drawn ſo long a train behind her; for her ene 1 | 
might fall upon her rear, and fetch her out, before ſhe 1 i. 


completed or got full poſſeſſion of her works.“. 
N I can 
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| cannoT forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle's remark upon 
this laſt creature, who I remember ſomewhere in his works 
obſerves, that though the mole be not totally blind (as is com- 
nonly thought) ſhe has not fight enough to diſtinguiſh parti- 
cular objects. Her eye is ſaid to have but one humour in it, 
which is ſuppoſed” to give her the idea of light, but of no- 


s ting elſe, and is ſo formed that this idea is probably | 2509" 
s che animal. Whenever ſhe comes up into broad day ſhe 


night be in danger of being taken, unleſs ſhe were thus af- 
ected by a light ſtriking upon her eye, and immediately warn- 
ing her to bury herſelf in her proper element. More fight 
zould be uſeleſs to her, as none at all might be fatal. 

[I ave only inſtanced ſuch animals as {em the moſt imper- 

{> works of nature; and if providence ſhews itſelf even in 
the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how much more does it diſ- 
cover itſelf in the ſeveral endowments which it has variouſly 
beſtowed upon ſuch creatures as are more or leſs finiſhed and 
1 their ſeveral faculties, according to the con- 
dition of life in which they are poſted. - 
I covLD wiſh our royal ſociety would compile a body of 
Natural Hiſtory, the beſt that could be gathered together from 
books and obſervations. If the ſeveral writers among them 
dok each his particular ſpecies, and gave us a diſtin& account 
f its original, birth, and education; its policies, hoſtilities, 
and alliances, with the frame and texture of its inward and 
utward parts, and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from 
other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for the ſtate of 
king in which providence has placed them, it would be one 
ff the beſt ſervices their ſtudies could do mankind, and not a 
tle redound to the glory of the all-wiſe Contriver. 

Ir is true, ſuch a Natural Hiſtory, after all the diſquiſitions 
f the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and defective. Seas 
nd deſarts hide millions of animals from our obſervation. In- 
umerable artifices and ſtratagems are ated in the Howling 
Wilderneſs and in the Great Deep, that can never come to 
ur knowledge. Beſides that there are infinitely more ſpecies 
If creatures which are not to be ſeen without, nor indeed with 
te help of the fineſt glaſſes, than of ſuch as are bulky enough 
or the naked eye to take hold of. However, from the con- 
eration of ſuch animals as lie within the compaſs of our 
nowledge, we might eaſily form a concluſion of the reſt, that 
e ſame variety of wiſdom and goodneſs runs through the 
hole creation, and puts every creature in a condition to pro- 
de for its ſafety ru ſubſiſtence in its proper ſtation. 
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_ TorLy has given us an admirable ſketch of natural hier ver: 
in his ſecond book, concerning the nature of the Gods; zie 
that in a ſtile ſo raiſed by metaphors and deſcriptions, that MW nin 
lifts the ſubject above raillery and ridicule, which frequenii ig 
fall on ſuch nice obſervations when they paſs through UH Pan 


hands of an ordinary writer. | 1nha 
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On the OMxIPRESENCE and the OMNISCIENCE of 1 

Derry, together with the IMMEN SIT V of his Wokks, * 
"BY: | n 
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I was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open fed {ent 
until the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed myſi bel: 
with all the richneſs and variety of colours which appeared i ard 
the weltern part of heaven: In proportion as they faded awall ver: 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one aft no: 
another, until the whole firmament was in a glow. The blu jet 
neſs of the Ether was exceedingly heightened and enliven no « 
by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all thoſe lumingW hc 
ries that paſſed through it. The Galaxy appeared in its mb 
beautiful white, To compleat the ſcene, the full moon r how, 
at length in that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes nou 


of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which wal loo! 
more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, a vor 
that which the ſun had before diſcovered to us. der 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her brightnelgl loo! 
and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, a thong inf 
roſe in me which I believe very often perplexes and diturng thr: 
men of ſerious and contemplative natures. David himſelf i 
into it in that reflection, when I confider the heavens con 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which thou halt on whi 
dained ; what is man that thou art mindful of him, and our 
ſon of man that thou regardeſt him!” In the ſame manteſ tim 
when I confidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to pea cou 
mere philoſophically, of ſans, which were then ſhining up cur 
me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, wil cre: 


Wel 
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gere moving round their reſpective ſuns : when I ſtill enlarged 
tie idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 
ing fill above this which we diſcovered; and theſe till en- 
ightened by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which are 
planted at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us: In ſhort, while 


[purſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little 


nignificant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity 
of God's Works, 


vith all the hoſt of planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
ery extinguiſhed and annihilated, they would not be miſſed 
nore than a grain of fand upon the ſea-ſhore. The ſpace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little, in compariſon of the 
whole, that it would fearce make a b/axk in the creation. The 
chaſm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in 


creation to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 


and the finer our teleſcopes are, the more ftill are our difco- 
rerics, Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that he does 
not think it impoſſible there may be ftars whoſe light has not 
yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt creation. There is 
no queſtion but the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but 
when we conſider that it 15 the work of infinite power, prompted 
by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, 
how can our imagination ſet any bounds to it? 

To return therefore to my firſt thought, I could not but 
look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a Being that was not 
worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo great a work un- 
der his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of being over- 


ninite variety of creatures, which in all probability ſwarm 
trough all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter, 

Ix order to recover myſelf from this mortifying thought, I 
confidered that it-took its riſe from thoſe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature, We 
ourſelves cannot attend to many different objects at the ſame 
time. If we are careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of 
curſe negle& others. This imperfection which we obſerve in 
vurſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to 
creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that 


is, 


Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 


tie whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end of the 


ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are at pre- 
ſent more exalted than ourſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the 
help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with our naked eyes; 


boked amidſt the immenſity of nature, and loſt among that 
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is, beings of finite and limited natures. The preſence of 
every created being is confined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, 
and conſequently his obſervation 1s ſtinted to a certain numbe 
of objects. The ſphere in which we move, and act, and un 
derſtand, is of a wider circumference to one creature than 
another, according as we riſe above one another in the ſcal; 
of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its cir. 
cumference. When therefore we reflect on the divine nature, 
we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfection in our. 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſeribing it u 
Hi u, in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our rex 
ſon, indeed, aflures us, that bis attributes are infinite, bat 
the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch, that it cannot forbeꝶ 
ſetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, until our e 
ſon comes again to our ſuccour, and throws down all tho of 
little prejudices which riſe in us unawares, and are natural i ho 
the mind of man. | inf 
We ſhould therefore utterly extinguiſh this melanchoh it 
thought, of our being overlooked by our maker in the mult. vit 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of thoſe objects, among bod 
which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, if we conſider, Who 
the firſt. place, that he is Omnipreſent, and in the ſecond, th B. 
he is Omniſcient. | 41 

Ir we conſider him in his Omnipreſence: His being paſſa 
through, actuates, and ſupports the whole frame of nature, 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him. There y 
nothing he has made that is either fo diſtant, fo little, or 
inconſiderable, which he does not eſſentially inhabit. His 
ſubſtance is witkin the ſubſtance of every being, whether mas 
terial or immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it as that 
being is to itſelf. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
he able to remove out of one place into another, or to withs 
draw himſelf from any thing he has created, or from any paß 
of that ſpace which is diffuled and ſpread abroad to infinity. 
In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language of the old philols: 
pher, he is a Being whoſe centre is every where, and his cats 
cumference no where. | | | | | 
Is the ſecond place, he is Omniſcient as well as Ommpre« 
ſent. His Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and naturally flows 
from his Omnipreſence ; he cannot but be conſcious of every 
motion that ariſes in the whole material world, which he thus 
eſſentially pervades, and of every thought that is ſtirring 
in the intellectual world, to every part of which he is tha 
intimately united, Several moralifts have conſidered the 
2 Creatiol 
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creation as the temple of God, which he has built with his 
own hand, and which is filled with his preſence. Others have 
conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the habi- 
1M tation of the Almighty : But the nobleſt and moſt exalted way 
nl of conſidering this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
le who calls it the Sex/orium of-the-Godhead. Brutes and men 
u-. have their Ser/or:ola, or little Senſoriums, by which they appre- 
ebend the preſence and perceive the actions of a few objects, 
rf that lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſerva- 
u tion turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Almigh 
cannot but perceiye and know every thing in Which he reſides, 
infinite ſpace, gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it 
were, an organ to Omniſciencgcge. 9¹ 
Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with one glanee 
of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of the creations 
ſhould it for millions of years continue its progreſs through 
infinite ſpace with the ſame activity, it 'would ſtill find itſelf 
zithin the embrace of its Creator, and encompaſſed round 
vith the immenſity of the God-head. Whilſt we are in the 
body, he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed 
from us. O that I knew where I might find him !* ſays Job. 
' Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where he does 
es vork, but I cannot behold him: he hideth himſelf on the right 
are, land, that I cannot ſee him.“ In ſhort, reaſon, as well as re- 
2 Urelation aſſurés us, that he cannot be abſent from us, notwith- 


r landing he is undiſcovered by us. 78 

Hig 1s this conſideration of God. Almighty's Omnipreſence and 
ma · ¶ Omniſcience, every uncamfortable thought vaniſhes. He can- 
that Wot but regard every thing that has being, eſpecially ſuch of his 


reatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He is privy 
d all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particu- 
which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: For as it 
impoſſible he ſhould overlook. any of his creatures, ſo we 
lay be confident that he regards, with an eye of meroy, thoſe 
ho endeavour to recommend themſelves to his notice, and in 
n unfeigned humility of heart think themſelves unworthy that 
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On the ANtMAL WoRLD, and SCALE of Beings: - 
. | 
 [5FECTATOR, NO, 519+] 


'THOUGH there is a great deal of pray in contemplating 
the material world, by which I mean that ſyſtem of bodies in 


to which nature has ſo curiouſly wrought the maſs of deat 
matter, with the ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear u 
one another; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more won 
derful and ſurpriſmg in contemplations on the world of life 
by which I mean all thoſe animals with which every part of 
the univerſe is furniſhed. The material world is only the hel 
of the univerſe : The world of life are its inhabitants. 
© Ir we conſider thoſe parts of the material world which li 
the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to our obſervation 
and inquiries, it is amazing to conſider the infinity of animal 
with which it is ſtocked. * Every part of matter is peopled 
every green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce 
ſingle humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal 
in which our [glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living crea 
tures. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other ani 
mals, which are, in the ſame manner, the baſis of other ani 
mals, that live upon them; nay, we find in the molt foli 
bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavines thi 
are crouded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are it 
little for the naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, 
we look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the { 
lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberleſs kinds of ln 
creatures: we'find every mountain and marſh, wilderneſs u 
wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and eve 
part of matter affording proper neceflaries and convenienct 
for the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 
Tus author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very pt 
argument from this conſideration, for the peopling of evil 
planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable, from the analogy 
_ reaſon, that if e matter, which we are acquaint 
with, lies waſte uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies which are 
ſuch a diſtance from us ſhould not be deſert and unpeoplt 
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but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with beings adapted 
to their reſpective ſituations, | ' 


- Ex1STENCE 4s a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are 


endowed with perception, and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is ſubſervient to 


beings which are conſcious of their exiſtence. Accordingly we 


find, from the bodies which lie under our obſervation, that 
matter is only made as the baſis and ſupport of animals, and 
that there is no more of the one, than what is neceſſary for 
the exiſtence of the other. 5 | 

IxrIx ITE goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, that it 
ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence upon every de- 
gree of perceptive being. As this is a ſpeculation, which I 
have often purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall en- 


large farther upon it, by conſidering that part of the ſcale of 


beings which comes within our knowledge, | 
THERE are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but juſt 
above dead matter. To mention only that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh 
which are formed in the faſhion of a cone, that grow to the 
ſarface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
ſevered from the. place where they grow. 'There are many 
other creatures but one remove from theſe,” which have no 


other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill 


an additional one of hearing, others of ſmell, and others of 
ſight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs 
the world of life advances through a prodigious variety of ſpe- 
cies, before a creature is formed that is complete in all its 
ſenſes 3 and even among theſe there is ſuch a different degree 
of perfection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys beyond what 
appears in another, that though the ſenſe in different animals 
be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems - 
almoſt of a different nature. If after this we look into the- 


ſeveral inward perfections of cunning and ſagacity, or What 


we generally call inſtinct, we -find them riſing after the 
ſame manner imperceptibly one above another, and receiving 


additional improvements, according to the ſpecies in which 


they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very gra- 


dual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very. _ 
near to the moſt imperfect of that which is immediately above it. 


Tue exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the ſupreme 
Being, whoſe mercy extends to all his works, is plainly ſeen, 
as I have before hinted, from his having made fo very little 
matter, at leaſt what falls within our knowledge, that does not 


ſwarm with life: nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity . 
. "3 than 
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316 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
than in the multitade of living creatures. Had he only made 
one ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt would have enjoyed 
the happineſs of exiſtence : he has, therefore, /pecrfied, in his 
creation, every degree of life, every capacity of beings. The 
q whole chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, is filled up with 
diverſe kinds of creatures, riſing one above another, by ſuch 
a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions and devia- 
tions from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This 
intermediate {pace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 
there is ſcarce a degree of perception which does not appear in 
ſome one part of the world of lite. Is the goodneſs or wiſdom 
of the Divine Being more manifeſted in this his proceeding ?' 
Tanks 1s a conſequence, befides thoſe I have already men- 
tioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going conſiderations. If the ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a re. 
gular progreſs ſo high as man, we may, by a parity of reaſon, 
ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually through thoſe beings 
which are of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an in- 
| finitely greater ſpace and room for different degrees of per- 
fection, between the ſupreme Being and man, than between 
man and the moſt deſpicable inſect. The conſequence of ſo 
great a variety of beings which are ſuperior to us, from that 
variety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, ina 
paſſage which I ſhall here ſet. down, after having premiſed, 
that notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite room. between man 
and his Maker for the creative power to exert itſelf in, it is 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be 
fill an infinite gap or diſtance between the higheſt created 
being, and the Power which produced him, | * 
-.+ THAT there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent crea» 
tures above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below 
us, is probable to me from hence; that in all the viſible cor- 
poreal world, we ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All quite down 
from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and 'a-continued ſeries 
of things, that in each remove differ very little one from the 
other. There are fiſhes that have wings, and are no ſtrangers 
to the airy region: and there are Tome birds that are inhabi- 
tants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh 
ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh 
days, There are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and 
beeaſts, that they are in the middle between both: amphibious 
animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together: ſeals live 
at land and at ſea, and porpoiſes have the warm blood and 
entrails of a hog ; not to mention what is confidently repnnf 
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| ; THE POLITE PRECEPTOR, 317 
of mermaids or ſea men. There are ſome brutes that ſeem to 
have as much knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are called 
men ; and the animal and vegetable 7 are ſo nearly 
joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt 
of the other, there will ſearee be pereeived any great Ake. 
rence between them: and ſo on until we come unto the loweſt 
and moſt inorganieal parts of matter, we ſhall find every where 
that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and differ but in 
almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we conſider the infinite 
1 wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think that 

t is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and 


the great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that 


the ſpecies of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they 
gradually deſcend from us downward : which if it be probable, 
we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more 
ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath; we 
being in degrees of perfection much more remote from the 
infinite being of God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of 
being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
of all thoſe diftin ſpecies, we have no clear diſtinct ideas.“ 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo wonderful 
in its nature, and which ſo mach deſerves our particular at- 
tention, as man, who fills up the middle ſpate between the 
animal and the intellectual nature, the viſible and inviſible 
world, and is that link in the chair. of beings, which has been 
often termed the Nexus utriuſue Mundi. So that he who in 
one reſpect is aſſociated with angels and arch-angels, may look 


upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, and the high- 


eſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, may in another reſpo@ tay 
to corruption, Thou art my father ; and to the worm; Tat art 
my mother and my ſiſter. | | 85 


Ul 


Te NATURAL H1sToRY of ANTS. 
[GUARDIAN NO, T56.] 
IN a former paper I ſuppoſed a molehill, inhabited by pif- 


mires or ants, to be a lively image of the earth, peopled by 
human creatures. This ſuppoſition will not appeat too fore 
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or ſtrained to thoſe who are acquainted with the natural hif. 
tory of theſe little inſets ; in order to which I-ſhall preſent 


my reader with the extract of a letter upon this curious ſub. 


ject, as it was publiſhed by the members of the French Aca- 
demy, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt confeſs I waz 
never in my life better entertained than with this narrative 
which 15 of undoubted credit and authority. + 
© Inv a room next to mine, which had been empty for a long 
time, there was upon a window a box full of earth, two"feet 
deep, and fit to keep flowers in, That kind of parterre had 


been long uncultivated; and therefore it was covered with 
old plaiſter, and a great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the top 


of the houſe, and from the walls, which, together with the 
earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind of a dry and 
barren ſoil. That place lying on the ſouth, and out of the 
reach of the wind and rain, beſides the neighbourhood of a 
granary, was a moſt delightful ſpot of ground for ants; and 
therefore they had made three neſts there, without doubt for 
the ſame reaſon that men build cities in fruitful and conve- 
nient places, near ſprings and rivers. I owes 
© HavinG a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took a view 


of that place, and removed a tulip out of the garden into that 


box; but cafling my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up 


with a thouſand cares, very inconſiderable with reſpe& to us, 


but of the greateſt importance to them, they appeared to 
me more worthy of my curioſiy than all the flowers in the 
world, I quickly removed the tulip, to be the admirer and 
reſtorer of that little commonwealth. This was the only thing 
they wanted ; for their policy, and the order obſerved among 
them, are more perfect than the wiſeſt republics : and therefore 
they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legiſlator ſhould at- 
tempt to change the form of their government. | 

* I MADE it my buſineſs to procure them all ſorts of con- 
veniences. I took out of the box every thing that might be 
troubleſome to them; and frequently vifited my ants, and 
ſtudied all their actions. Being uſed to go to bed very late, | 
went to ſee them work in a moon-ſhiny night ; and I did fre- 
quently get up in the night, to take a view of their labour. 
I always found ſome going up and down, and very buſy : one 
would think that they never ſleep. Every body knows that 
ants come out of their holes in the day time, and expoſe to the 
ſun the corn, which they keep under ground in the night. 
Thoſe who have ſeen ant-hillocks, have eaſily yon thoſe 


{mall heaps of corn about their neſts. What ſurpriſed me by 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR-: 21g 
feſt was, that my ants never brought out their corn, but in 
the night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under ground 
in the day-time ; which was-contrary to what I had ſeen, and 
ſaw ſtill was practiſed by thoſe inſects in other places. I 


quickly found out the reaſon of it: there was a pigeon houſe 


not far from thence: pigeons and birds would have eaten their 
corn if they had brought it out in the day time. Tis highly 
probable they knew it by experience: and I frequently found 
pigeons and birds in that place When I went to it in the morn- 
ing. I quickly delivered them from thoſe robbers: I frighted 
the birds away with ſome pieces of paper tied to the end of 
a — over the window. As for the pigeons, I drove them 
away ſeveral times; and when they perceived that the place 
was more frequented than before, they never came to it again. 
What is more admirable, and what I could hardly believe, if 
did not know it by experience, is, that thoſe ants knew, 
ſome days after, that they had nothing to fear, and began to 
lay out the corn in the ſun, However, I perceived they were 
not fully convinced of being out of all danger; for they durſt 
not bring out their proviſions all at once, but by degrees, firſt 
in a ſmall quantity, and without any great order, that they 
might quickly carry them away in caſe of any misfortune, 
watching, and looking every way. At laſt, being perſuaded 
that they had nothing to fear, they brought out all their corn, 
almoſt every day, and in good order, and carried it in at 
night. I ran £ * BY 
© THERE. 1s a ſtraight hole in every ant's neſt, about half 
an inch deep; and then it goes down floping into a place 
where they have their magazine, which I take to be a Affe. 
rent place from that where they reſt and eat. For it is highly 
improbable that an ant, which is a very cleanly inſect, and 
throws out of her neſt all the ſmall remains of the corn on 
which ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved a thouſand times, will fill 
up her magazine, and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 
Ts corn that is laid up by ants would ſhoot under ground, 
if thoſe inſets did not take care to prevent it. They bite off 
all the buds before they lay it up; and therefore the corn that 
has lain in the neſts will produce nothing. Any one may 
eaſily make this experiment, and even olainly ſee that there 
is no bud in their corn. But though the bud be bitten off, 
there remains another inconvenience, that corn muſt needs 
ſwell and rot under ground; and therefore it cauld be of no 
uſe for the nouriſhment of ants.. Thoſe inſects prevent that 
inconvenience by their labour and indifiry, and contrive the 
| | TY. matter 
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matter ſo, that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our 


* 


grananes. S048 g 4 
Tur gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, which 
they bring every day out of their holes, and place them round 
to heat them in the ſun. Every ant brings a ſmall-particle of 
that earth in her pincers, lays it by the hole, and then goes 
and fetches another. Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
one may ſee a vaſt number of ſmall particles of dry earth 
heaped up round the hole. They lay their corn under ground 
upon that earth, and cover it with the ſame. They perform 
this work almoſt every day, during the heat of the ſun; and 
though the ſun went from' the window about three or four 
o'clock. in the afternoon, they did not remove their corn and 
their particles of earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, till 
the heat was over. 28 SIG I 4 13% 
I any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhould uſe ſand, 
or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, rather than take fo much 
pains about dry earth; I anſwer, that upon ſuch an oceaſion 
nothing can be more proper than earth heated in the ſun, 
Corn does not keep upon ſand: Beſides, a grain of corn that 
is cut, being deprived of its bud, would be filled with . ſmall 
ſandy particles, that could not eaſily come out. To which! 
add, that ſand conſiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, that an ant could 
not take them up one after another; and therefore thoſe inſeci 
are ſeldom to be ſeen near rivers, or in a very ſandy ground. 
As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, the leaſt moiſt- 
neſs would join'them together, and turn them into a kind of 
maſtick, which thoſe inſects could not divide. Thoſe particles 
ſticking together could not come out of an ant's neſt, and would 
ſpoil its ſymmetry.” SOULS ETD e 
* Wren ants have brought out thoſe particles of eartꝭ, they 
bring out their corn after the ſame manner, and place it round 
the earth. Thus one may ſee two heaps ſurround Heir hole, one 
of dry earth, and the other of corn; and then they fetch out a re- 
mainder of dry earth, on which doubtleſs their corn was laid up. 
© Trost inſects never go about this work, but when the 
weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I obſerved that thoſe 
little animals having one day brought out their corn at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, removed it, againſt their uſaal cuſtom, 
before one in the afternoon : the ſun being very hot, and ſky 
very clear, I could perceive no reaſon for it. But half an 
hour after, the ſky began to be overcaſt, and there fell a ſmall 
train, which the ants foreſaw ; whereas the Milan almanack 
had foretold there would be no rain upon that day, | 
| | | © I avi 
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larly confider, fetched their corn out of a garret. I went very 
frequently into that garret : there was ſome old corn in it; 


and becauſe every grain was not alike, I obſerved that they 


choſe the beſt. | 
«I x now, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little animals 
take great care to provide themſelves with wheat when they 


can find it, and always pick out the beſt; but they can make 


ſhifr without it. When they can get no wheat, they take rye, 
oats, millet, and even crumbs of bread ; but ſeldom any barley, 
unleſs it be in a time of great ſcarcity, and when nothing elſe 
can be had. 7 


Bein willing to be more particularly informed of their 


forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap of wheat in a corner 
of the room, where they were kept; and to prevent their fetchin 

corn out of the garret, I ſhut up the window, and ſtopt all the 
holes. Though ants are very Lute: don't take them to 
be conjurors; and therefore they could not guek that I had 
put ſome corn in that room, I perceived for ſeveral days that 


tiey were very much perplexed, and went a great way to fetch 


their proviſions, ' I was not willing for ſome time to make them 
more eaſy; for I had a mind to know, whether they would 
at laſt find out the treaſure, and fee it at a great diſtance ;. and 
whether ſmelling enabled them to kno what is good for their 
nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time in great trouble, and 


took a great deal of 3 they wert up and down a great 
way looking out for ſome grains of corn; they were ſome- 


times diſappointed, and ſometimes they did not like their 


corn, after many long and painful excurſions. What appeared 
to me wonderful, was, that none of them came home without 
bringing ſomething ; one brought a grain of wheat, another 
2 grain of rye or, oats, or a particle of dry earth, if ſhe could 
get nothing elſe,” Ker | 4 

Tus window upon which thoſe ants had made their ſettle- 
ment, looked into a garden, and was two ſtories high. Some 
went to the farther end of the garden, others to the firſt ſtory, 
in queſt of ſome corn. It was a very hard journey for them, 


eſpecially when they came home loaded with a pretty large 


grain of corn which muſt needs be a heavy burden for an ant, 
and as much as ſhe can bear, The bringing of that grain 
from the middle of the garden to the neſt, took up four hours; 
whereby one may judge of the ſtrength and prodigious labour 
of thoſe little animals. It appears from thence, that an ant 
works as hard as a man who 1 carry a very heavy load 

| 1 on 
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on his ſhoulders almoſt every day for the ſpace of four leagues. 
*Tts true, thoſe inſets don't take ſo much pains upon a flat 
ground: but then how great is the hardſhip of a poor ant, 
when ſhe carrics a grain of corn to the ſecond ſtory, climbing 
up a wall with her head downwards, and her backfide upwards? 
none can have a true notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little 
animals at work in ſuch a ſituation. The frequent ſtops they 
made in the moſt convenient places, are a plain indication of 
their wearineſs. Some of them were ſtrangely perplexed, and 
could not get to their journey's end. In ſuch a caſe, the 
ſtrongeſt ants, or thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried 
their corn to their neſt, came down again to help them. Some 
are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their load, when they 
are almoſt come home: when this happens they ſeldom loſe 
their corn, but carry it up again. 

*I saw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large rain of wheat 
with incredible pains : when ſhe came to the box where the 
neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte that ſhe fell down with her 
load, after a very laborious march : ſuch an unlucky accident 
would have vexed a philoſopher. I went down, and found her 
with the ſame corn in her paws. She was ready to climb up 
again. The ſame misfortune happened- to her three tumes, 
Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her way and ſometimes 
higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, and was not diſcouraged, 
At laſt her ftrength failed her: ſhe ſtopt; and another ant 
helped her to carry her load, which was one of the largeſt and 
fineſt grains of wheat that an ant can carry. It happens ſome- 
times that a corn flips out of their paws, when they are climb. 
ing up: they take hold of it again, when they can find it 
- otherwiſe they look for another, or take ſomething elſe, being 
aſhamed to return to their neſt without bringing ſomething 
This I have experimented, by taking away the grain Wich 

they looked for. All theſe experiments may eaſily be mace 
by any one that has patience 22 they do not require i0 
op a patience as that of ants: but few people are capable 
or It, J 
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Ir has been obſerved by writers of morality, that in order to 
quicken human induſtry, providence has ſo contrived it that 
our daily food is not to be. procured: without much pains and 
labour. The chace of birds and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of 
fiſhing, with all the different kinds of agriculture, are neceſſary 
ſcenes of buſineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part. 
of mankind. If we Jook into the brute creation, we find all 
its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way of. Hfe, 
to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for themſelves, or thoſe that 
grow up under them: the preſervation of their being is the 
whole buſineſs of it. An idle man is therefore a kind of mon- 
ſter in the creation. All nature is bufy about him; every 
animal he ſees reproaches him. Let ſuch a man, who lies as 
a burden or dead weight upon the ſpecies,. and contributes 
nothing either to the riches of the commonwealth,. or to the 
maintenance of himſelf and. family, conſider that inſtinct with 
which providence has endowed the ant, and by which is ex- 
hibited an example of induſtry to rational creatures. 'This is 
ſet forth under many ſurpriſing circumſtances in the paper of 
nden, and. in the concluſion of that narrative, which is as 
ollow /s: 

Tu us my ants were forced to make ſhift for a livelihood, 
when.I had ſhut up the garret, out of which they uſed to fetch 
their proviſions. At laſt being ſenſible that it would be a long 
time before they could diſcover-the ſmall heap of corn which 
I had laid up for them, I reſolved to ſhew it tem 

* In. order to, know how. far their induſtry could reach, I 
contrived an expedient which had good ſucceſs: the thing 
will appear incredible to thoſe, who never conſidered, that 
all animals of the ſame. kind, which form a ſociety, are more 
knowing than others, I. t one of the largeſt ants, and 
threy her upon that IP * wheat. She was ſo glad = | 
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find herſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to her neft, without 
carrying off a grain ; but ſhe obſerved it : for an hour after 
all my ants had notice given them of ſuch a proviſion; 
and I ſaw moſt of them very buſy in carrying away the corn [ 
had laid up in the room. I leave it to you to judge, whether 
it may not be ſaid, that they have a particular way of com- 
municating their knowledge to one another, for otherwile how 
could they know, one or two hours after, that there was corn 
in that place? It was quickly exhauſted; and I put in more, 
' but in a ſmall quantity, to know the true extent of their appe- 
tite or prodigious avarice ; for I make no doubt but they lay 
up proviſions againſt the winter: we read it in holy Scripture; 
a thouſand experiments teach us the ſame; and I don't believe 
that any experiment has been made that ſhows the contrary, * 

I rave ſaid before, that there were three ants neſts in that 
box or parterre, which formed, if I may ſay fo, three different 
cities, governed by the ſame laws, and obſerving the ſame 


 orderand the fame cuſtoms. However there was this difference, 


that the inhabitants of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more 
knowing and - induſtrious than their neighbours. The ants of 
that neſt were diſpoſed in a better order ; their corn was finer; 
they had a greater plenty of proviſions ; their neſt was furniſhed 
with more inhabitants, and they were bigger and ſtronger: it 
was the principal and the capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved that 
thoſe ants were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome pre- 
eminence over them. x 
*Trovcn the box full of earth, where the ants had made 
their ſettlement, was generally free from rain; yet it rained 
ſometimes upon it, when a certain wind blew, It was a great 
inconvenience for thoſe inſets: ants are afraid of water; and 
when they go a great way in queſt of proviſions, and are ſur- 
priſed by the rain, they 4 — pic under ſome tile, ot 
ſomething elſe, and don't come out till the rain is over. The 
ants of the principal neſt found out a wonderful expedient to 
keep out the rain: there was a ſmall piece of a flat ſlate, which 
they laid over the hole of the neft in the day-time, when they 
foreſaw it would rain; and almoſt every night above fifty of 
thoſe little animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded that 
piece of flate, and drew it equally in a wonderful order: they 
removed it in the morning ; and nothing could be more curious 
than to ſee thoſe little animals about ſuch a work. They had 
made the ground uneven about their neſt, inſomuch that the 
| flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. 
I The ants of the two other neſts did not ſo well ſucceed in keep- 
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ing out the rain: they laid over their holes ſeveral pieces of 
old and dry plaiſter one upon the other; but they were ſtill 
troubled with the rain, and the next day they took a world of 
pains to repair the. damage. Hence it is that thoſe inſects are 
ſo frequently to be found under tiles, where they ſettle them- 
ſelves to avoid the rain. Their neſts are at all times covered 
with thoſe tiles without any incumbrance, and they lay out 
their corn and dry their earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one 
may ſee every day. I took care to cover the two ants neſts 
that were troubled with the rain: as for the capital neſt, there 
was no need of exerciſing my charity towards ir, 

*M. pt La LOUBERE / fr in his- relation of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to great in- 
undations, all the ants make their ſettlements upon trees: no 
ants neſts are to be ſeen any where elſe. I need not inſert here 
what that author ſays upon thoſe inſets. You may ſee his 
relation. . 

He xx follows a curious experiment which I made: Upon 
the ſame ground where I had three ants neſts, I undertook to 
make a fourth, and went about it in the following manner: In 


a corner of a kind of terrace, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 


box, I found a hole ſwarming with ants much larger than all 
thoſe I had already ſeen; but they were not ſo well provided 
with corn, nor 4 ſo good a government. I made a hole in 
the box like that of an ant's neſt, and laid, as it were, the 
foundations of a new city. Afterwards I got as many ants as 
I could out of the neſt in the terrace, and put them into a bot- 
tle, to give them a new habitation in my box; and becauſe I 
was afraid they would return to the terrace, I deſtroyed their 
whole neft, pouring boiling water into the hole, to kill thoſe 
ants that remained in it. In the next place, I filled the new 
hole with the ants that were in the bottle; but none of them 
would ſtay in it. They went away in leſs than two hours; 
which made me believe that it was impoſſible to make a fourth 
ſettlement in my box. RIG | 
Two or three days after, going accidentally over the ter- 
race, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee the ants neſt which I had de- 
ſtroyed very artfully repaired. I reſolved then to deftroy it 
entirely, and to ſettle thoſe ants in my box. 'To ſucceed in 
my deſign, I put ſome gunpowder and brimſtone into their 
hole, and ſprung a mine; whereby the whole neſt was over- 
; and then I carried as many ants as I could get, into 

the place which I deſigned for them. It happened to be a 
rery rainy day, and it rained all night ; and therefore they an 

. maine 
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mained in the new hole all that time. In the morning, when 


the rain was over, moſt of them went away to repair their old 
habitation ; but finding it impraQticable, by reaſon of the ſmell 
of the powder and brimſtone, which kills them, they came 
back again, and ſettled in the place I had appointed for them, 

They quickly grew — ry 2 with their nezghbours, and re. 
ceived from them all manner of aſſiſtance out of their holes, 
'As for the inſide of their neſt, none but themſelves were 
concerned in it, according to the inviolable laws eſlabliſhed 
among thoſe animals. FIFTY FS / 

* An ant never goes into any other neſt but her own: and 
if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be turned out, and 
ſeverely puniſhed. I have often taken an ant out of one net}, 
to put into another; but ſhe quickly came out, being warmly 


purſued by two or three other ants. I tried the ſame experi. 


ment ſeveral times with the ſame ant; but at laſt the other 
ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have often 
frighted ſome ants with my fingers, and purſued them as far 
as another hole, ſtopping all the paſſages i their going 
to their own.neſts. It was very natural for: them to fly into 
the next hole: many a man would not. be ſo cautious, and 
would throw himſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he 
were purſued by aſſaſſins. But the ants I am ſpeaking of, 
avoided going into any other hole but their own, and: rather 
tried all other ways of making their eſcape. They never fled 
into another neſt, but at the laſt extremity ; and ſometimes 
choſe rather to be taken, as I have often experienced. It is 
therefore an inviolable cuſtom among thoſe inſets, not to go 
into any other hole but their own. They don't exe:caſe hol- 
pitality ; but they are very ready to help one another out of 
their holes. They put down their loads at the entrance of a 
neighbouring neſt ; and thoſe-that live in it carry them in. 
Auer keep up a ſort of trade among themſelves: and it 
is not true that thoſe inſeQs are not for lending: I know the 
contrary: they lend their corn; they make exchanges; the 
are always ready to ſerve one another; and I can aſſure you, 
that more time and patience would have enabled me to oblerve 
a thouſand things more curious and wonderful than what I have 
mentioned. For inſtance, how they lend and recover ther 
loans; whether it be in the ſame quantity, or with uſury; 
whether they pay the ſtrangers that work for them, &c. | 
don't think it impoſſible to examine all. thoſe things; and i 
would be a great curioſity to know by what maxims they go- 
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yern themſelves : perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be of ſome 
uſe to us. | | 
Tux are never attacked by any enemies in a body, as it 
is reported of bees : their only fear proceeds from birds, which 
ſometimes eat their corn when they lay it out in the ſun; but 
they keep it under ground, when they are afraid of thieves. 
t is ſaid that ſome birds eat them: but I never ſaw any inſtance 
of it. They are alſo infeſted by ſmall worms; but they turn 
them out, and kill them. TI obſerved, that they puniſh thoſe 
ants, which probably had been wanting to their duty: nay, 
ſometimes they kill them; which they did in the followi 
manner: three or four ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral 
ways, until ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeaking they 
live very quietly ; from whence I infer that they have a very 
ſevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep ſo. good an order; 
or that they are great lovers of peace, if they have no-occaſion 
for any diſcipline. 1 . 
Was there ever a greater union in any commonwealth ? 
Every thing 1s common among them : which 1s not to be ſeen 
any where elſe. Bees, of which we are told ſo many wonder- 
ful things, have each of them a hole in- their hives; their 
money is their own; every bee minds her own concerns. 
The fame may be ſaid of all other animals. They r 
hght, to deprive one another of their portion. It is not ſo 
with ants : they have nothing of their own: a grain of corn 
which an ant carries home, is depoſited in a common ſtock : it 
is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the whole community: 
there is no diſtinction between a private and a common in- 
tereſt. An ant never works for herſelf, but for the ſociety. 
WarEvxx mis fortune happens to them, their care and 
induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing diſcourages them. 
If you deſtroy their neſts, they will be repaired in two days. 
Any body may eaſily ſee how difficult it is to drive them out 
of their habitations, without deſtroying the inhabitants ; for 
a5 long as there are any left, they will maintain their ground. 
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_ ternity of beggars; for, as things are circumſtanced, it would 
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The ADVENTURES of an HALFPENNY- 7 
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[ADVENTURER, No. 43.] | pl: 
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Tart adulteration of the copper-coin, as it is highly pet. Wi 
nicious- to trade in general, ſo it more immediately affects the Wl tin 
itinerant branches of it. Among theſe, at preſent, are to be nt 
found the only circulators of baſe metal; and, perhaps, the Wor: 
only dealers who are obliged to take in payment ſuch coun- Wl! 
terfeits, as will find a currency no where elſe : and yet they Wt 


are not allowed to raiſe the price of their commodities, thouph 


they are abridged of ſo conſiderable a portion of their profits. ye 
"| A TyrurN execution, a duel, a moſt tertible fire; or a Mz 
horrid, barbarous, 'bloody, cruel, and inhuman murder, was 10 


wont to bring in vaſt revenues to the lower claſs of pamphlet. W x: 


eers, who get their livelihood by vending theſe diurnal te. Wha 
cords publicly in the ſtreets: but fince halfpence have been Wer 
valued at no more than five-pence the pound weight, theſe oe. Mint 
caſional pieces will hardly anſwer the expences of printing and W ki 


paper; andthe ſervant maid who uſed to indulge her taſte W wh 


for polite literature, by purchaſing fifty new playhouſe ſongs, Wits 
or a whole poetical ſheet of the Y orkſhire garland, or Glouceſter. lat 


ſhire tragedy, ſor a halfpenny, can now ſcarcely procure more Ml | 


than one ſingle ſlip of © 7 love Sue, or the Lover's Complaint". Wn: 
Ir is alſo obſervable, that the park no longer echoes with the 

the ſhrill cry of Toothpicks ! Take your fix, your honouy, 

for a halfpenny,” as it did when halfpence were halfpence 

worth. The vender contents herſelf with ſilently preſenting 

her little portable ſhop, and guards againſt the rapacity oftli 

buyer, by exhibiting a very ſmall parcel of her wares, * 
Bur the greateſt ſufferers are undoubtedly the numerous fra- 


be almoſt as profitable to work as to beg, were it not that 
many -more are now mduced to deal out their charity in what 
is of no other uſe to themſelves, in the hope of receiving ſeven- 
fold in return. Indeed, fince the uſual donation has been 
ſo much leſſened in its value, the beggars haye been obſerved 
to be more vociferous and importunate. One of theſe oratory, 
who takes his ſtand at Spring-gardens, now enforces Ws 

| | piteou 


2 


jiteous complaint, with Good Chriſtians, one coop half. 
jenny to the ſtone blind;” and another, who tells you he has 


bf the uſe of his preeious limbs, addreſſes your compaſſion 


by ſhew ing a bad halfpenny, and n he is ready to 
periſh with hunger, having tried it in vain, at twenty-three 
places, to buy a bit of bread. Farthings, we are told, were 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they threatened the ruin 
of their community. I ſhould not wonder, therefore, if this 
public-{pirited people were alſo to put a ſtop to the circula- 
et- tion of bad halfpence, by melting — down from time to 
the time as they come into their hands. The 1 oqpar; is worth 
be naking; and J am affured, that, for ſome ſuch end or other, 
the WF orders will be iſſued out from the king of the beggars, to bring 
un- al their adulterated copper to their mint in the Borough, or 
ney Wl their foundery in Moor-fields. | 
oh WH 1 was led to the conſideration of this ſubject by. ſome half. 
. bpence I had juſt received in change; among which one in 
r 2 N attracted my regard that ſeemed once to have 
m the profile of King William, now ſcarcely viſible, as it 
let. WM vas very much battered, and beſides other marks of ill uſa 


re- WW had a hole through the middle. As it happened to be the 


een Wevening of a day of ſome fatigue, my refle&ions did not much 
de. interrupt my propenſity to ſleep, and I inſenſibly fell into a 
and kind of half-flumber ; when to my imagination the halfpenny 
alte which then lay before me upon the table, erected itſelf upon 
„its rim, and from the royal lips ſtamped on its ſurface articu- 
ler lately uttered the following narration : , 

ore Wy Sr! I ſhall not pretend to conceal from you the illegiti- 
racy of my birth, or the baſeneſs of my extraction; and 
nt though I ſeem to bear the venerable marks of old age, I re- 
ur, Wceived my being at Birmingham not fix months ago. From 


nee Withence I was tranſported, with many of my bretheren of dif- 


ws W'crent dates, characters, and configurations, to a Jew-pedlar 
in Duke's-place, who paid for us in ſpecie ſcarce a fifth-part 


louſes, chop-houſes, chandlerſhops, and ginſhops. 
Inas not been long in the world, before an ingenious 


hatWMranſmuter-of metals laid violent hands on me; and obſervin 

en ny thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the help of a little quick- 

een ver exalted me into a ſhilling. Uſe, however, foun degrad- 

ved d me again to my native low ſtation; and I unfortunately 

ell into the poſſeſſion of an urchin juſt breeched, who received 
5 


ne as a Chriſtmas- box of his godmother. | 
| ; | A Love 
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of our nominal and extrinſic value, We were ſoon after ſe. 
parately diſpoſed of, at a more moderate profit, to. coffee- 
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A Lovs of money is ridiculouſly inſtilled into children f 
early, that before they can poſſibly comprehend. the uſe of ix, 
they conſider it as of great value: I loſt, therefore, the very 
_ eſſence of my being, in the cuſtody of this hopeful diſciple 
of avarice and, folly ; and was kept only to be looked at and 
admired: but a bigger boy after a while ſnatched me from 
him, and releaſed me from my confinement. | 
_ © 1 now underwent various hardſhips among his playfellows 
and was kicked about, huftled, toſſed up, and chucked inte 
holes; which very much batterea and impaired me: but 
ſuffered moſt by the pegging of tops, the marks of which I hay 
borne about me to this day. I was in this ſtate the-unwitting 
cauſe of rapacity, ſtrife, envy, rancour, malice, and revenge“ 
among the little apes of mankind ; and became the object and 
the nurſe of thoſe paſſions which diſgrace human nature, while 
J appeared only to engage children in innocent paſtimes. At 
length, I was diſmiſſed from their ſervice, by a throw with 
barrow-woman for an orange. — 
Font her, it is ——t, FR conclude I poſted to the gin 
ſhop ; where, indeed, it is probable I ſhould have immediate 
gone, if her huſband, a foot-ſoldier, had not wreſted me fron 
er, at the expence of a bloody noſe, black eye, ſcratche: 
face, and torn regimentals. By him I was carried to thi 
Mall in St. James's Park; where—I am aſhamed to tel 
how I parted from him Let it ſuffice that I was ſoon aſte 
ſafely depoſited in a night-cellar. W 
* From hence I got into the coat- pocket of a blood, and 
remained there with ſeveral of my brethren for ſome days un 
noticed. But one evening, as he was reeling home from ti 
tavern, he jerked a whole handful of us through a ſaſh-windo! 
into the dining-room of a tradeſman, who he remembered ha 
been ſo unmannerly to him the day before, as to. defire pay 
ment of his bill. We repoſed in ſoft eaſe on a fine Turk: 
carpet till the next morning, when the maid ſwept us up; and 
ſome of us were alloted to purchaſe tea, ſome to buy ſnuff, an 
I myſelf was immediately trucked away at the door for d 
Sweetheart's Delight. | 1 
Ir is not my deſign to enumerate every little accident t 
has befallen me, or to dwell 75 trivial and indifferent ci 
cumſtances, as is the practice of thoſe important egotiſts, wil 
Prite narratives, memoirs, and travels. As uſeleſs to the cot 
-" munity as my ſingle ſelf may appear to be, I have been f 
- Inſtrument of much good and evil in the intercourſe of mat 
kind: I have contributed no ſmall ſum to the revenues of 
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own, by my ſhare in each newſpaper; and in the conſump- 
zon of tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, and other taxable com- 
nodities. If 1 have encouraged debauchery, or ſupported ex- 
nragance z I have alſo rewarded the labours of induſtry, and 
lieved the neceſſities of indigence. The poor acknowledge 
ze as their conſtant friend; and the rich, though they affeR to 
boht me, and treat me with contempt, are often reduced by 
jeir follies to diſtreſſes, which it is even in my power to relieve. 
Tu E preſent exact ſcrutiny into our conſtitution has, in- 
ed, very much obſtructed and embarraſſed my travels; though 
could not but rejoice in my condition laſt Tueſday, as I was 
barred having any ſhare in maiming, bruiſing, and deſtroy- 
g the innocent victims of vulgar barbarity : I was happy in 
zing confined to the mock-encounters with feathers and ſtuffed 
die ther; a childiſh ſport, rightly calculated to initiate tender 
wnds in the arts of cruelty, and prepare them for the exer- 
iſe of inhumanity on helpleſs animals? 
'Is#ALL conclude, Sir, with informing. you by what 
jeans I came to you in the condition you ſee. A choice 
bpirit, a member of the Kill-Care Club, broke a link-boy's 
ate with me laſt night, as a reward for lighting him acroſs the 
ennel. The lad waſted half his tar-flambeau in looking for 
je, but I eſcaped his ſearch, being lodged ſnugly againſt a poſt. 
ſhis morning a pariſh girl picked me up, and carried me wi 
ptures to che next baker's ſhop to purchaſe a roll. The 
aer, who was churchwarden, examined me with great at- 
aon, and then gruffly threatning her with Bridewell for 
utting off bad money, knocked a nail through my middle, and 
tened me to the counter: but the moment the poor hung 
uld was gone, he whipt me up again, and ſending me away 
th others in change to the next cuſtomer, gave me this op- 19 
ortunity of relating my adventures to you. EO ' mi 
II am your's &c, r | | 
| Tim. TURNPENNY. 


IMPUDENCE and Mopzsry ; an ALLEGORY.' 
[uuME's ESSAYS. ] 
| AM of opinion, that the common complaints againſt Pro- 
dence are ill-grounded, and that the good or bad — | 
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of men are the cauſes of their good or bad fortune; mare 
what is generally imagined. There are, no doubt, inſlang 
to the contrary, and theſe tpo pretty numerous; but few; 
compariſon of the inſtances we have of a right diſtribution 
oo ewe — nor indeed could it be other 
from the common courſe of human affairs. To be ende 
with a benevolent diſpoſition, and to love others, will alm 
infallibly procure love and eſteem; which is the chief cite 
ſtance in life, and facilitates every enterprise and "und 
taking ; beſides the fatizfaftion, which immediately "reſt 
from it. The caſe is the fame with the other virtaes, "Ph 
perity is naturally, though not neceffarily attached to i 
and merit; and adverſity, in like manner, to vice and folly 
I mvsT, however, confeſs, that this rule admits of an 
ception, with regard to one moral quality; and that Moy 
has a natural tendency to conceal a man's talents, "as Inj 
dence diſplays them to the utmoſt, and has been the only g 
my many have rifen in the world, under all the diſadyantay 
of Jow birth, and little merit, Such indolence aud ing 
city is there in the generality of mankind,” that they ae 
to receive a man for whatever he is pleaſed to put hamſelPt 
for; and admit his over-bearing airs, as proofy "of 
merit which he aſſumes to himſelf. A decent affurance' leq 


to be the natural attendant of virtue; and few men c 


tinguiſh impudence from it: as, on the other hand, ditfidenl 
being the natural reſult of vice and folly, has drawn dilpn 
upon madeſty, which in outward appearance ſo nearlyn 
ſembles it. 4 ee i 
As impudence, though really a vice, has the ſame gf 
upon a man's fortune as if it were a virtue; ſo we may 
ſerve, that it is almoſt as difficult to be attained, and i, 
that reſpect, diſtinguiſhed from all the other vices,” Which 
acquired with little pains, and continually encreaſe upon 
dulgence. Many a man being ſenſible that modeſty 1s 
tremely prejudicial to him in making his fortune, has reloli 
to be impudent, and to put a bold face upon the matter: 
it is obſervable that ſuch people have ſeldom facceeded in 
attempt, but have been obliged to relapſe into their primil 
modeſty. Nothing carries a man through the world like 
true genuine natural impudence. Its counterfeit is 
nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. In any other atten 
whatever faults a man commits and is, ſenſible of, he 
much the nearer his end. But when he endeayours at 1 
dence, if he ever failed in the attempt, the remembrance! 
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Lt failure will make him bluſh, and will infallibly diſconcert 
n: after which every bluſh is a cauſe for new. bluſhes, till 
is found out to be an arrant cheat, and a vain pretender to 
dence. ta3tgtiet bros - A, oy $3 | | x : 
þ any thing can give a modeſt man more aſſurance, it 
ul be ſome advantages of fortune, which chance procures 
him. Riches naturally gain a man a favourable reception 
the world, and give merit a double luſtre when a perſon is 
wowed with it, and ſupply its place in a great meaſure 
hen it is abſent. Tis Wonderful to obſerve what airs of 
periority fools and Kknaves, with large poſſeſſions, give 
emſelves above men of the greateſt merit in poverty. Nor 
the men of merit make any ſtrong oppoſition to theſe 
upations, but rather ſeem to, —— them by the modeſty of 
eir behaviour. Their good ſenſe. and experience make 
em diffident of their judgment, and cauſe them to examine 
ery thing with the greateſt accuracy: as on the other hand, 
e delicacy of their ſentiments makes them timorous leſt 
ey commit faults, and loſe in the practice of the world that 
negrity of virtue, fo to ſpeak, of which they are ſo jealous. 
o make wiſdom agree with confidence, is as difficult as to 
oncile vice and modeſty. Fo: TO | 
Turs are the reflections which have occurred upon this 
ect of impudence and modeſty; and 1 hope the reader 
il not be diſpleaſed to, ſee them wrought into the following 
legory. fk Hy 8 ö 5 
JueiTER, in the beginning, joined Virtue, Wiſdom, and 
mfdence together; and Vice, Folly, and Diſſidence: and 
connected, ſent. them into the world. But though he 
ought he had matched them with great judgment; and ſaid 
t Confidence was the natural companion of Virtue, and 
t Vice deſerved to be attended with Diffidence, they had 
t been gone far before diſſentions aroſe among them, 
idom, who was the guide of the one company, was always 
euſtomed before ſhe ventured upon any road, however 
aten, to examine it carefully; to enquire whither it led; 
lat dangers, difficulties, and hindrances might poſſibly 
probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations ſhe uſually 
nſumed ſome time; which delay was very diſpleaſing to 
inhdence, Who Was always inclined to hurry on, without 
neh forethought-or deliberation, in the firſt road he met. 
idom and Virtue were. inſeparable : but Confidence one 
, following his impetuous nature, advanced a conſiderable 
5 Wy | Way 
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way before his guides and companions ; and not Feeling MM #:: 
want of their company, he never enquired after them, cc 
ever met with them more. In like manner the other foci dle 
though joined by Jupiter, diſagreed and ſeparated. As F 
ſaw very little way before her, ſhe'had nothing to determ 
concerning the e- of roads, nor could give the x 
ference to one above another; and this want of reſolu 
was encreaſed by Diftdence, who, with her doubts 3 
ſeruples, always retarded the journey. This was a g 
annoyance to Vice, who loved not to hear of difficulties ; 
delays, and was never ſatisfied without his full career, 
whatever his inclination led him td. Folly, he knew, thou 
ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily managed yi 
alone; and therefore, as a vicious horſe throws his rid 
he openly beat away this controller of all his pleaſures, 
proceeded in his journey with Folly, from whom he is i 
parable. Confidence and Diffidence being, after this m 
ner, both thrown looſe from their reſpe&ive companio 
wandered for ſome time, till at laſt chance led them att 
ſame time to one village. Confidence went directiy up 
the great houſe, which belonged to Wealth, the lord of 
village; and without ſtaying for a porter, intruded him 
immediately into the innermoſt apartments, where he foi 
Vice and Folly well received before him. He joined 
train, recommended himſelf very quickly to his landlot 
and entered into ſuch a familiarity with Vice, that he 
enliſted in the ſame company with Folly. They were 
quent gueſts of Wealth, and from that moment inſer 

Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring to approach 
great houſe, accepted of an invitation from Poverty, ons 
the tenants; and entering the cottage, found Wildom # 
Virtue, who being repulſed by the landlord, had ret 
thither. Virtue took compaſſion of her, and Wiſdom foi 
from her temper, that ſhe would eafily improve; ſo the) 
mitted her into their ſociety. Accordingly, by their meat 
" ſhe altered in a little time ſomewhat of her manners, and! 
coming much more amiable and engaging, was now called 
the name of Modeſty. As il] company has a greater ent 
than good, Confidence, though more refraftory to com 
and example, degenerated fo . the fociety of Vice 
Folly, as to paſs by the name of Impudence. Mank# 
who ſee theſe Ecieticn as Jupiter firſt joined them, and ki 
nothing of theſe mutual deſertions, are thereby led . 


. 
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ſtrange miſtakes ; and wherever they ſee Impudence, make 


account of Virtue and Wiſdom, but wherever they obſerve 
Modeſty, call her attendants Vice and Folly, 2 


9 
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The STUDY of HisTORY recommended to the Lapies, 
 Tuys's ESSAYS, ] 


THERE is nothing which 1 would recommend more ent- 
reſtly to my female readers than the ſtudy of hiſtory, as an 
decupation of all others the beſt funted to their ſex and 
education; much more inſtructive than their ordinary books 
of amuſement; and more entertaining than thoſe ſerious 
compoſitions, which are uſually to be found in their cloſets, 
Among other important truths which they may learn from 
hiſtory, they may be informed of two particulars, the know- 
ldge of which may contribute very much to their quiet. and 
repoſe : That our ſex, as well as theirs, are far from being 
ſuch perfect creatures as they are apt to imagine; and that 
love is not the only paſſion which governs the male world; but 
Is often overcome by avarice, ambition, vanity, and a thou» 
fand other paſfons. Whether they be falſe repreſentations of 
mankind in thoſe two particulars, which endear romances and 
novels ſo much to the fair ſex, I know not; but muſt confeſs, 
that I am ſorry to ſee them have ſuch an averſion to matter of 
fat, and ſuch an appetite for falſhood. I remember I was 
once deſired by a young beauty, for whom I had ſome pal- 
hon, to ſend her ſome novels and romances for her amuſement 
in the country; but was not ſo ungenerous as to take the 
advantage which ſuch a courſe of reading might have given 
me, being reſolved not to make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt 
her, I therefore ſent her Plutarch's Lives, aſſuring her 
- the _ time, that there was 54 Ly + ich truth in og 
rom beginning to end. She d them very attentively, 
till ſhe pre; B the lives of Alexander and Cæſar, whoſe 
names ſhe had heard of by accident; and then returned me 

the book, with many reproaches for deceiving her. po 5 
| ö HE 
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Tux advantages found in hiſtory ſeem to be of three kings 
| as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves the underſtanding, a; 
as it ſtrengthens virtue. . eee „ et ak 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to th 
mind, than to be tranſported into the remoteſt ages of th 
world, and to obſerve human ſociety, in its infancy, maki 
the firſt faint efforts towards the arts and ſciences ? to ſee th 
policy of government, and the civility of converſation re 
fining by degrees, and every thing which is ornamental tc 
human [ike advancing towards its perfeCtion ? to remark thi 
_ riſe, progreſs, declenſion, and final extinction of the mol 
flouriſhing js $a the virtues which contributed to thei 
greatneſs, and the vices which drew 'on their ruin? in ſhort 
to ſee all the human race, from the beginning of time, paſs 
as it were, in review before us: appearing in their true 
colours, without any of thoſe diſguiſes, which during thei 
life-time ſo much perplexed the judgment of the beholders! 
What ſpectacle can be ſo magnificent, ſo various, ſo intereſ 
ing? What amuſement, either of the ſenſes; or imagination 
can be compared with it? Shall thoſe trifling paſtimes, whict 


engroſs ſo much of our time, be preferred as more fatisfacl ar 
tory, and more fit to engage our attention? How perveriel in 
muſt that taſte be, which Is capable of ſo wrong a,choice ” BY 
pleaſures !- HT p. 


Bor hiſtory is a moſt improving pat of knowledge, ail 2 
well as an agreeable amuſement ; and a great part of what " 
we commonly call erudition, and value ſo highly, ,18.nothanghl 
but an acquaintance with hiſtorical facts, An exten 0 
knowledge of this kind belongs to men of letters; d Ill " 
muſt think it an unpardonable ignorance in perſons, of Wh 2 
ever ſex or condition, not to be acquainted with the hie *: 
of their own country, together with the hiſtories of ancien d 
Greece and Rome. A woman may behave, herſelf with genen 
manners, and kave even ſome vivacity in her turn of witzl © 
but where her mind is ſo unfurniſhed, tis impoſſible. her con» h 
verſation can afford any entertainment to men of ſenſe . 
reflection. e N 

I usr add, that hiſtory is not only a valuable part af 
knowledge, but opens the door to many other parts, a5 f 
affords materials to moſt of the ſciences. And indeed, I * 
we conſider the ſhortneſs of human life, and our hmited 6 
knowledge, even of what paſſes in our time, We m en © 
fible, that we ſhould. be. for ever children in u Funding, 
were it not for this invention, which extends ,ouSexperience WW © 

de ; - - $ A . ' / to | 
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to all paſt ages, and to the maſt- diſtant nations; making them 


contribute as much to our improvement in wiſdom, as if 


they had actually lain under our on obſervation. A man ac- 
quainted with hiſtory may, in ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have 


lived from the * of the world, and to have been 
making continual addi 
century. 


tions to his ſtock of knowledge in every 


— — ä —̃ññ̃ — — 
On AMBITION, or the Love of FAME. 
| | 
_[sPECTATOR, NO. 224.] 
, — 


Ir we look abroad upon the great multitude of mankind, 


and endeavour to trace out the principles of action in every 
individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly 
bition runs through the whole ſpecies, and. that every man in 
proportion to the vigour of his complexion is more or leſs 


robable, that am- 


- 


attuated by it. It is indeed no uncommon. thing to meet 
with men, who by the naturaF bent of their inclinations, and 
without the diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the heights 
of power and grandeur; who never ſet their hearts upon a 
numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor other gay 
appendages of greatneſs ;\ who are contented with a compe- 
tency, and will not moleſt their tranquillity to gain an abun- 
dance: But jit is not therefore to be concluded that ſuch a 
man is not ambitious; his deſires may have cut out another 
channel, and determined him to other . purſuits ;* the motive 
however may be ſtill the ſame; and in theſe caſes likewiſe 
2 may be equally puſhed on with the deſire of diſ- 
tinction. | 50S 

Tnovon the pure - conſciouſneſs of worthy actions, ab- 
ſracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to a gene- 
rous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire of diſtinction was 
doubtleſs implanted-in our nature. as an additional incentive 
to exert ourſelves in virtuous excellence. | 

Tr on indeed, like others, is frequently perverted 


to evil ank ignoble purpoſes ; ſo that we may account for 


* 
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many of the excellencies and follies of life upon the ſame 

innate principle, to wit, the deſire of being remarkable; fo 
this, as it has been differently cultivated by education, Rudy, 

and converſe, will bring forth ſuitable effects, as it falls" 
with an ingenious diſpoſition, or a corrupt mind; it does ac 
cordingly expreſs itſelf in acts of magnanimity or ſelfiſh cun 
ning, as it meets with a good or a weak underſtanding, Ag 
it has been employed in embelliſhing the mind, or adorning 
the outſide, it renders the man eminently praiſe-worthy 01 
ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to be confined only tc 
one paſſion or purſuit; for as the ſame humours, in conſtity 
tions otherwiſe different, affect the body after different man 
ners, ſo the ſame aſpiring principle within us ſometime: 
breaks forth upon one obje&, ſometimes upon another. 

IT cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a defire of 
glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel-players, as in any othe 
more refined competition for ſuperiority. No man that could 

avoid it, would ever ſuffer his head to be broken but out of x 
{| principle of honour. This is the ſecret ſpring that pulkes 
| | them forward; and the ſuperiority which they gain aboye 


the undiſtinguiſhed many, does more than repair thoſe wounds 
they have received in the combat. It is Mr. Waller 
opinion, that Julius Cæſar, had he not been maſter of the 
Roman empire, would in all probability have made an ex 
cCellent wreſtler: . * 


S ·· wm . - . ẽ Y w io é h A ⁵ ³ —˙]˙p.! Q QQ n ©. 


Great Julius, an the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps or herd had led; 
He that the world ſubdu d, had been 
But the beſt wwreftler on the green. 


That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the accidents e 
art and knowledge; had he not met with thoſe advantage, 
the ſame ſparks of emulation would have kindled within hin 
and prompted him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ſome enterpn: 

- of a lower nature. Since therefore no man's lot is ſo un 
alterably fixed in this life, but that a thouſand accidents m 
either forward or diſappoint his advancement, it is, methink 

a plcaſant and inoffenfive ſpeculation, to conſider a great 
as diveſted of all the adventitious circumſtances of fortune 
and to bring him down ia one's imagination to that low fu 
tion of life, the nature of which bears ſome diſtant reſes 
dlance to that high one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thu 
one may view him exerciſe in miniature thoſe talents of 8 
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ture, which being drawn out by education to their full length, 


enable him for the diſcharge of ſome important employment. 
On the other hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit to ſuch a 

itch of greatneſs, as may ſeem equal to the poſſible extent of 
lis improved capacity. | 

Tx vs nature furniſhes a man with a general appetite of 
glory ; education determines it to this or that particular ob- 
jet, The deſire of diſtinction is not, I think, in any inſtance 
more obſervable than in the variety of outſides and new ap- 
pearances, which the modiſh part of the world are obliged to 
provide, in order to make themſelves remarkable; for any 
thing glaring or particular, either in behaviour or apparel, is 
known to have this good effect, that it catches the eye, and 
will not ſuffer you to paſs over the perſon: ſo adorned without 
due notice and obſervation. It has likewiſe, upon this ac- 
count, been frequently reſented as a very great flight, to 
leave any gentleman out of a lampoon or ſatire, who has as 
much right to be there as his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes 
the perſon not eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
paſſionate fondneſs for diſtinction are owing various frolick- 
ſome and irregular practices, as ſallying out into nocturnal 
exploits, whe of windows, linging of catches, beating 
the watch, getting drunk twice a day, killing a great num- 
ber of horſes ; with many other enterpriſes of the like fiery 
nature: For certainly many a man is more rakiſh and extra- 


vagant than he would willingly be, were there not others to 


on and give their approbation. | | 
Our very common, and at the ſame time the moſt abſurd 
ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human nature, ts that which 
comes upon a man with experience and old age, the ſeaſon 
when it might be expected he ſhould be wiſeſt; and therefore 
it cannot receive any of thoſe leſſening circumſtances which 
do, in ſome meaſure, excuſe the diſorderly ferments of youth- 
ful blood: I mean the paſſion for getting money, excluſive of 
the character of the provident father, the affectionate huſband, 
or the generous friend. It may be remarked, for the com- 
fort of honeſt poverty, that this deſire reigns moſt in thoſe 
who have but few good quaſities to recommend them. This 
1s a weed that will g:ow in a barren ſoil. Humanity, good- 
nature, and the advantages of a liberal education, are ip- 
compatible with avarice. It 1s 1 * to ſee how ſuddenly 
this abject paſſion kills. all the noble ſentiments and generovs 
ambitzons that adorn human nature; it renders the man who 
is orer- run with it a peeviſh and cruel maſter, a ſevere parent. 
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an unſociable huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend. But 
it is more to the preſent purpoſe to conſider it as an abſurd 
paſſion of the heart, rather than as a vicious affection of the 
mind. As there are frequent inſtances to be met with of a 
proud humility, ſo this paſſion, contrary to moſt others, aſfects 
applauſe, by avoiding all ſhow and appearance; for this rea- 
ſon it will not ſometimes endure even the common decencies of 
apparel. * A covetous man will call himſelf poor, that you 
may ſooth his vanity by contradicting him.“ Love, and the 
deſire of glory, as they are the moſt natural, ſo they -are en- 
pable of being refined into the moſt delicate and rational 
paſſions. It is true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of the 
ſecret paths of a private life, for honour and dig ity, allured 
by the ſplendor of a court, and the unfelt weight of public 
employment, whether he ſucceeds in his attempts or no, 
uſually comes near enough to this painted greatneſs to diſcem 
the daubing ; he is then deſirous of extricating himſelf out of 
the hurry of life, that he may paſs away the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity and retirement. 
IT may be thought then but common prudence in à man 
not to change a better ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to quit that 
Which he knows he ſhall take up again wich pleaſure; and yet 
if human life be not a little moved with the gentle gales of 
hopes and fears, there may be ſome danger of its ſtagnating 
in an unmanly indolence and ſecurity. It is a known Rory of 
Domitian, that after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of che Roman 
empire, his deſires turned upon catching flies. Active abd 
maſculine ſpirits in the vigour of youth neither can nor oupht 
to remain at reſt; if they debar themſelves from aiming dt a 
noble object, their defires will move downwards; and they 
will feel themſelves aQtuated by ſome low and abje&'paſſion, 
Thus if you cat off the top branches of a tree, and will not 
ſuffer it to grow any higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to 
grow, but will quickly ſhoot. out at the hottom. The man 
indeed who goes into the world only with narrow views of 
ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of an idle multitude, 
as he can find no ſolid contentment at the end of his journey, 
ſo he deſerves to meet with diſappointments in his way ;- but 
he who is actuated by a noble principle, whoſe mind is fo far 
enlarged as to take in the proſpect of his country's good, who 
is enamoured with that praiſe which is one of hs fair at- 
tendants of virtue, and values not thoſe actlamations whith 
are not ſeconded by the impartial teſtimony of his on mind; 
| who repines not at the low Ration which Providence has "at 
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preſent allotted him, but yet would willingly advance himſelf. 
by juſtifiable means to a more riſing and advantageous ground; 
ſuch a man is warmed with a generous emulation; it is a vir- 
tuous movement in him to wiſh and to endeavour that his 
power of doing good may be equal to his will. 

T 2 __ _— fitted out Frags hy and ſent 7 — | 
world with great abilities, is capable of doing great good or 
miſchief in it. It ou Wy Had > to 1 education 
to infuſe into the untainted youth early notices of juſtice and 
honour, that ſo: the poſſible advantages of parts may 
not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to baſe and unworthy 
purpoſes. It is the buſineſs, of religion and philoſophy not 
ſo much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as to regulate and direct 
them to valuable well · choſen objects: When theſe have pointed 
out to us which courſe we may lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to 
ſer out all our fail; if the ſtorms and tempeſts of adverſity 
ſhould riſe upon us, and no er us to make the haven 
where we would be, it will ever prove no ſmall conſola- 
uon to us in theſe circumſtances, that we have neither miſ- 
teken our courſe, nor fallen into calamities of our own pro- 
curing, | 

1 therefore (were we to conſider it no farther 
than as it. interpoſes in the affairs of this life) is highly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneration; as it ſettles the 
rarious pretenſions, and otherwiſe interfering intereſts. of 
mortal men, and thereby conſults the harmony and order 
af the great community; as it gives a man room to play 
his part, and exert his abilities: as it animates to actions 
truly laudable in themſelves, in their effects beneficial to ſo - 
diety; as it inſpires rational ambition, correct love, and ele- 
gant deſire. | f | 


— — 
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The PRESENT LIFE to be conſidered only as it may conduct 
to the HAPPINESS of a FUTURE ONE, 
\ [SPECTATOR, NO. $754] 


——— 
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A L.EWD young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go by him 
barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in a wery miſerable condition 
if there ts rot another — bra Re" in ſon, aid the hermit ; but 
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moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe; that we are Conſtant 


threeſcore and ten years; and that the greateſt part of this 
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what is thy condition if there is *——Man is a creature deſigned 
for two different ſtates of being, or rather for two different Wl 0 
lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond a thr 
nent and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in, is WM tor 
this, in which of theſe two lives is it our chief intereſt to Ml ne 
make ourſelves happy? or, in other words, whether we our 
mould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and gra- bl 
rifications of a life which is uncertain and precarious, and at al, 
its utmoſt length of a very jnconſiderahle duration; or to cer 
ſecure to curſelves the pleaſures of a life that is fixed and WW ve 
jettled, and will never end? Every man, upon the firſt WM a 
hearing cf this queſtion, knows. very well which ſide of it he 


ought to cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, it Sa 
is plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong ide of the na 
queſtion. _ We make proviſion for this life as though it were ic 
never to have an end, and for the other life as, though it were Wl 
never to have a beginning. al 


ShHouLD a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who, is a ſtranger to b 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and take a en 
lurvey of its inhabitants; what would his notions of us be? ſup 
Would not he think that we are a ſpecies of beings made for dit 
quite different ends and purpoſes than what we really are? Ve 
Muft not he imagine that we were placed in this world to get e. 


riches and honours ? Would not he think that it was our duty IM ci 


to toil after wealth, and ftation, and titles? Nay, would not | 
he believe we were forbidden poverty, by threats of eternal 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under pain 
of damnation ? He would certainly imagine that we were in- 
fluenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which 
are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly; according to ſuch 
an imagination, he maſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the 


to our duty; and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end for 

which we were ſent hither, . 
Bur how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he learnt 

that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this world above 


buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age! How would he be 
loſt in horror and admiration, when he ſhould know that this 
ſet of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this life, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he 
ſhoald know that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eter- 
nity in another life for which they make no preparations? 


Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon than that men, 
| | who 
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who are perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of being, 
hould be perpetually employed in providing for a life of 
threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make proviſion 
for that, which, after many myriads of years, will be ſtill 
new, and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that 
our endeavours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or honour- 
able, or whatever elſe we place our happineſs in, may, after 
all, prove unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we conftantly and ſin- 
cerely endeavour to make ourſelves happy in the other life, 
we are ſure that our endeavours will tucceed, and that we 
ſhall not be diſappointed of our hope. | 

Ta following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the ſchoolmen. 
Suppoſing the whole body of the earth were a great ball or 
maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle grain or par- 
ticle of this ſand ſhould -be annihilated every I years 
Suppoſing then that you had it in your choice» to be happy 
all the while this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming 
by this ſlow method until there was not a grain of it left, 
on condition you were to be miſerable for ever after; or, 
ſuppoſing that ' you might be happy for ever after, on con- 
dition you would be miſerable until the whole maſs of ſand 
were thus annihilated ae the rate of one ſand in a thouſand 
years; which of theſe two caſes would you make your 
choice ? 3 

Ir muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands of 
years are to the imagination as a kind-of eternity, though 
in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion to that 
duration which is to follow them, as an unit does to the 
greateſt number which you can put together in figures, or- 
as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon there- 
fore tells us, without any manner of hefitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. However, as I 
have before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch à caſe be 
lo overſet by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons 
to ſink under the conſideration of the great length of the; 
trſt part of this duration, and of the great diſtance of that 
ſecond duration, which is to ſucceed it. The mind, 1 
lay, might give itſelf up te that happineſs which is at 
hand, ' conſidering that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we actually have 
before us, is this, whether. we will chuſe to be happy for 
the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps, of 
only twenty or ten years, I might ſay of only a day or 
an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, 

miſerable 
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miſerable” for this ſhort term of years, and happy for: 3 
whole eternity; what words are ſufficient to expreſs chat 


Folly and want of conſideration which in ſuch a caſe makes a 


wrong choice? | 

I: HERE put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes us 
miſerable” in thisliſe: but if we ſuppoſe (as it generally hap- 
pens) that virtue will make us more happy even in this liſe 


than a contrary courſe” of vice; how can we ſufficiently: ad- 
wire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are capable 
of making 10 abſurd a choice ? : 

Every: wiſe man; therefore, will; conſider this life only 
as” it may conduce to the happineſs. of the other, and 
chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſutes of a few years to thoſe of 
an eternity. 8 0 


The Srupr of ASTRONOMY recommended. 
. LC SE 
[0VarDIAN, NO. 169.}. 
89 


IN fair weather, when my heart is cheered; and J feel 
that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from light and warmth, 
Joined with a beautiful proſpect of nature, I regard myſelf as 
one placed by the band of God in the midft of an ample 
theatre, in which the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the fruits alſo, 
and vegetables of the earth, perpetually changing their po- 
tions, or their aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertainment to 


the underſtanding, as well as to the eye. 


Trvxaper and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow and the glaring comets, are decorations of this mighty 
theatre. And the ſable hemiiphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the 
blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and rich colours in 


the horizon, I. look on as ſo many ſucceſſive ſcenes. 


Wu x I conſider things in this light, methinks it is a fort 
of impiety to have no attention to the courſe of nature, 2 
| | e 
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the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. To be regardleſs of 
thoſe phænomena that are placed within our view, on pur- 
poſe to entertain our faculties, and diſplay the wiſdom and 
power of their Creator, is an affront to providence of the 
iame kind, (I hope it is not impious to make ſuch a ſimile) 
as it would be to a good poet, to fit out his play without 
minding the plot or beauties of it. a 

Anp yet how few are there who attend to the drama of 
nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe. admirable machines, 
whereby the paſſions of a philoſopher are gratefully agitated, 
and . ſoul affected with the ſweet emotions of joy and 
ſurpriſe ! | 

How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to be found 
in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they have all this 
while lived upon a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral thouſand 
times bigger than the earth; and that there are other worlds 
within our view greater and more glorious than our own. 
Ay, but fays ſome illiterate fellow, ; pr the world, and 
leave others to contemplate it. Ves, you eat and drink, and 
run about on it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute; but to en- 
joy it as à rational being, is to know it, to be ſenſible of its 
greatneſs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, and 
by theſe reſlections to obtain juſt ſentiments of the Almighty 
mind that framed it. - FF 

Tus man, who, unembarraſſed with vulgar cares, lei- 
ſurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and obſerves the laws by which they are governed, 
hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and convenient feat, where 
he beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the ſtage of nature, 
while thoſe about him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtrug- 
gling for the higheſt places, or turning their eyes from the 
entertainment prepared by Providence, to play at puſh- pin 
with one another. - | | 

WiTnin this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in the 
middle region, the various hvery of the earth, and the pro- 
fuſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, yield a proſ- 


pect which annihalates all human grandeur. But when we | 


have ſeen frequent returns of the ſame things, when we have 
often viewed the heaven ard the earth in all their various 
array, our attention flags, and our admiration ceaſes. All 
the art and magnificence in. nature could not make us pleaſed 
with the ſame entertainment, preſented a hundred years ſuc- 
ceſſively to our view. | 

Qs 
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the other night, viz. Whether it were poſſible that a man 
mould be weary of a fortunate and healchy courſe of fe? 

My opinion was, that the bare repetition of the ſame 9b- 
Jes, abſtracted from all other inconveniencies, was ſuf. 
ficient to create in our minds a diſtaſte of the world, and 
that the abhorrence old men have of death, proceeds ra- 
ther from a diſtruſt of what may follow, than from the 
proſpect of loſing any preſent enjoyments. For (as an 
ancient. author 15 mewhere expreſſes it) when a man has 
ſeen tha viciſſitudes of night and day, winter and ſum- 
mer, ſpring and autumn, the returning. faces of the ſeve- 


fancy here below. 

Tus ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear viewing 
ſeveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of revolving years, 
we ſeel a ſatiety of the ſame images; the mind grows impa- 
tient to ſee the curtain drawn, and behold new ſcenes diſ- 
cloſed; and the imagination is in this life — with a con- 
fuſed idea of the next. 

Draru, conſidered in this light, is no more than paſs 
ſing from one entertainment to another. If the preſent 
objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful, it is in order 


which are freſh and new. If the good things we have 

hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they will be frccenied by thoſe 
which the inexhauſtible power of the Deity will ;ſupply 
to eternal ages. If the pleaſures of our preſent ſtate are 
blended with pain and uneaſineſs, our. future will conſiſt 
of ſincere unmixed delights. Bleſſed hope! the thought 
whereof turns the very imperfeftions of our nature into 
occaſions of comfort and joy. a 
Bur what conſolation is left to the man who hath no 


when, like a man who hangs upon a precipice, his preſent 
ſituation is uneaſy, and the moment that he quits his hold, he 
is ſure of ſinking into hell or annihilation. - 
Tusk is not any character ſo hateful as his who invents 
1208 racks and tortures for mankind. The freethigkers make is 
WT their buſineſs to introduce doubts, perplexities, and depend 
into the minds of men, and, according to the poet's rale, ace 


I am led into this way of thinking by a queſtion ſtarted 


ral parts of nature, what is there further to denn bis 


to prepare our minds for a more exquiſite reliſh of thoſe 


or proſpect of theſe things? View him in that part of life 
when the natural decay of his faculties concurs. with the fre- 
quency of the ſame objects to make him weary of this world, 


| moſt juſtly puniſhed by their own ſchemes. N 
| 7 | 
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On TRUTH, and SINCERITY. 


* 
N 7 


[SPECTATOR, xo. 352.1 


TRUTH and reality have all the advantages of ap raner, 


and many more. If the ſhew of any thing be for any 
thing, I am ſure ſincerity is better: for why does any man 
liſtemble, or ſeem to be that which he is nat, but becauſe he 
thinks 1t good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appearance of 
ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world for a. 
man to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be what he would 
ſeem to be, Beſides that it is many times as troubleſome to 
make good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and 
if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is 
loſt, There is ſomething unnatural in painting, which a ſkul-- 
ful eye will eaſily diſcern from native beauty and complexion. 


Ir is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for where truth. 
is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to- 


return, and will peep ont and betray herſelf one time or other. 


Therefore if any man think it convenient to ſeem good, let 


tim be ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs. will appear to every 
body's ſatis faction; ſo that upon all accounts ſinceritx is true 
wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this. world, integrity 
hath many advantages over all the fine and artificial ways of 
diſſimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, 


much the fafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the world; 


it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and 
neareſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a ſtraight line 


and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts of deceit and 


cunning do continually grow weaker and leis effectual and ſer- 
viceable to them that uſe them; whereas integrity gains. 
ſrength by uſe, and the more and longer any man ptactiſeth 
it, the greater ſervice it does him, by confirming his repata- 
lion, and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to re- 
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our worldly affairs; theſe men are fo blinded 

tcouſneſs and ambition, chat they cannot look beyond a preſent 
advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, 3 by ways never 

ſio indirect; chey cannot ſee fo far as to 
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poſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an un- 


ſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of life. 


TxvuTH is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs nothing 


to help it out; it is always near at hand, and fits upon our 


lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware; whereas 
a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, 


and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 


is Ide building upon a falſe foundation, which continually 


. ſtands in need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 


chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at firſt 
upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is Em and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing holloty or unſound in it, and 
becauſe it is plain and open, fears no diſcovery; of which the 
crafty man is always in danger, and when he thinks he walks 
in the dark, all his pretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that 


runs may read them; he is the laſt man that! finds himſelf to 


be found out, and while he takes it for granted that he make: 
fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. ie gl 

App to all this, that ſincerityis the moſt compendious wiſdom, 
and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſmeſs; it 
creates confidence in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few 
words; it is like travelling in z plain beaten road, which com- 
monly ales a man ſooner” to his journey's end than bye- 


ways, in which men often loſe themſelves. In a word, what- 
ſoever convenience may be thought to be in falſehood and 


diſhmulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience of it is 


. perpetual; becauſe it brings 'a man under an everlaſtin 


Jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeak 
hen 


truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means honeſtly. 

à⁊ man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he'is 

- faſt, and nothing will then ferve his turn, neither truth nor 
ehood. er SIT, | 


An p I have often thought, that God hath, in his great wif 


dom, hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds the wonder- 
ful advantages of truth and integrity to the pans even of 


y their cove- 


e remote conſe- 
ba fteady integrity, and the vaſt benefits and advan- 
tages Which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but theſe fort 
of men wife and clear-fighted enough to diſcern this; they would 


de honeſt out of very knavery, not out of any love to gs | 
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and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to promote and advance 
more effectually their own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice 
of the divine providence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom 
from their eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal terms 
with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own wicked deſigns 
by honeſt and lawful means. : 

In Deed; if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, 
and ſhould! never have occaſion to converſe more with man- 
kind, never more need their good opinion or good word, it 
were then no great matter (ſpeaking as to the concernments 
of this world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw: but if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of converſation whilſt 
he is in it; let him make uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his 
words and actions; for nothing but this will laſt and hold out 
to the end; all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity 
will carry a man through; and bear him out to the laſt. 5 


Ruues:/for the KNOWLEDGE of ONE'S SELF. 
2225 wt 12 6 I, 
mat ie NO. 399.1 
Hvrockisy at the faſhivnable-end. of the town is very 


different from hypocriſy in the city.” The modiſh hypocrite. 
endeavours to appear more vicious than he really is, the other 


kind of hypocrite more virtuous. The former is afraid of 
every thing that has the ſhew of religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many criminal gallantries and amours, 
which-he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a face of ſanc- 


tity, and covers a multitude of vices under a ſeeming religious 


deportment. | | 8 

Bur there is another kind of hypocriſy, which differs from 
both theſe, and which 1 — to 2 the r this 
paper: I mean that hypocriſy by which a man does not only 
deceive the world, but very often impoſes on himſelf; that 
hypoe riſy which conceals his own heart from him, and makes 


him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, and either 
not attend to his vices, or miſtake even his Ca 
| | k 
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It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf-conceit which is taken notice 
of in thoſe words, V bo can underſtand his errors ? cleanſe thay 
me from ſecret faults. | | | 
le the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve the utmoſt appli- 
cation and endeavours of moral writers, to recover them from 


vice and folly, how much more may thoſe lay a claim to their 


care and compaſſion, who are walking in the 1 of death, 


while they fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue? I. 
ſhall endeavour therefore to lay down ſome rules for the dif. 


covery of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of the 
ſoul ; and to ſhew my reader thoſe methods, by which he may 


arrive at a true and impartial knowledge of himſelf, The 


uſual means preſcribed for this purpoſe, are to examine our- 
ſelves by the rules which are laid — for our direction in 
Sacred Writ, and to compare our lives with the life of that. 
Perſon who acted up to the perfection of human nature, and 
is the ſtanding example, as well as the great guide and in- 
ſtructor, of thoſe who receive his dorines. Though theſe 
two heads cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt 
mention them, ſince they have been handled by many great 
and eminent writers. | | | 
I wouLp therefore propoſe the following methods to the 
conſide ration of ſuch as would find out their ſecret faults, and 
make a true eſtimate of themſelves. LACS 
Ix the firſt place, let them conſider well what are the cha- 


raters which they bear among their enemies. Our friends 


very often flatter us as much as our own hearts. They either 
do not fee our faults, or conceal them from us, or ſoften them 
by their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner that we think 
them too trivial to be taken notice of. An adverſary, on the 
contrary, makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw 

and imperfection in our tempers ; and, though his malice may 
ſet them in too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome ground for 
what it advances. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an 
enemy inflames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould. give a juſt: 
attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend to the im- 
provement of the one, and the diminution of the other. PH. 
tarth has written an eſſay on the benefits which a man may 

receive from his enemies; and among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions this in particular, that by the reproaches which 

it caſts upon us, we ſee the worſt ſide of ourſelves, and open 


Wh our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our lives and con- 


verſations, which we ſhould not have obſerved without the help: 
1 . 953 Trdi $4 «4 
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In order likewiſe to come to a true knowledge of ourſelves, 
we ſhould conſider, on the other hand, how far we may de- 


eve the praiſes and approbations which the world beſtows - 


upon us; whether the actions they celebrate proceed from 
audable and worthy motives ; and how far we are really poſ- 
ſeled of the virtues which gain us applauſe among thoſe with 
hom we converſe, Such a reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if we conſider how apt we are either to value or condemn our- 


ſelves by the opinion of others, and to ſacrifice the report of 


our own hearts to the judgment of the world, 

In the next place, that we may not deceive ourſelves in a 
point of ſo much importance, we ſhould not lay too great a 
treſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, that are of a doubt- 
ful nature: and ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe in which multi- 
tudes of men diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe as our- 
{lves. . We ſhould always act with great cautiouſneſs and cir- 
cumſpection, in points where it is not impoſſible that we may 
de deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and perſecution for 
any party or opinion, how praiſe · worthy ſoe ver they may 
appear to weak men of our own principles, produce infin te 
calamities among mankind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature; a | 
ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of action to take 


root in their minds under the colour of virtues ? For my own 
part, I muſt own, I never yet knew any party fo juſt and rea- 


ſonable, that a man could follow it in its height and violence, 
and at the ſame time be innocent. | 5 
We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe actions 
which proceed from natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, 
particular education, or whatever promotes our' worldly inte- 
reſt or advantage. In theſe or the like caſes; a man's judg- 
ment is eafily perverted, and a wrong bias kung upon his 


mind. Theſe are the inlets of 2 the unguarded ave- 


nues of the mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſecret faults 
ind admiſſion, without being obſerved. or taken notice of. A 
wiſe man will ſaſpe& thoſe actions to which he is directed by 
omething beſides reaſon, and always apprehend ſome con- 
ealed evil in every reſolution that is of a diſputable nature, 


ay of life, or when it favours his pleaſure or his profit. 

Tua is nothing of greater importance to us, than thus 
uligently to ſift our thoughts, and examine all theſe dark re- 
eſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh our fouls in ſuch a 


Freat 


yet how many perſons, eminent for piety, 


hen it is conformable to his particular temper, his age, or 


od and ſubſtantial virtue as will turn to account in that 
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of hypocriſy, whereby a man deceives himſelf, is intimated j 
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tected, the learned received honour, and the diligent became 


| benefits which he diffuſed : he became penſive and melancholy; 
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great day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infinite wiſdom and 
: I HALL conclude this eſſay with obſerving, that the tw 
kinds of hypocriſy I have here yon of, namely, thavof de 
ceiving the world, and that of impoſing on ourſelves, arg 
touched with wonderful beauty in the hundred and thirty-nint 
pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind of hypocriſy is there ſet 
forth by refleftions on God's omniſcience and omnipreſence 
which are celebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any othe 
I ever met with, either ſacred or profane. The other kind 


the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt addreſſes himſelf to the 
great ſearcher of hearts in that empharical petition; Try me, 0 
God, and eek the ground of my heart; prove me, and examine m 
thoughts : look well if there be any way of wickedneſs in me, a 
lead me in the way everlaſting. . 


No LirE pleaſing to Gop but that which is uſeful to Max- 
KIND. An EASTERN STORY, wi 
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[ADVENTURER, NO. 38.1 


® — 
Ir pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas Caraſcan, from whon 
the kings of the earth derive honour and dominion, to ſe 
Mirza his ſervant over the province of Tauris. In the hand 
of Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with im- 
partiality; and under his adminiſtration the weak were pro- 


rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every eye with con- 
placency, and every tongue pronounced bleſlings 2 his 
head. But it was obſerved: that he deriyed no joy from the 


he ſpent his leiſure in ſolitude; in his palace he ſat motionlels 
upon a ſofa ; and when he went out, his walk was flow, and 
his eyes were fixed on the ground: he applied to the buſineſ 
of ſtate with reluctance; and reſolved to relinquiſh the toil a 
government, of which he could no longer enjoy the won 
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He, therefore, obtained permiſſion to approach the throne 
of our ſovereign; and being aſced what was his requeſt, he 
made this reply: May the Lord of the World forgive the 
« ſlave whom he has honoured, if Mirza preſume again to 
lay the bounty of Abas at his feet. Thou haft given me 
« the dominion of a country, fruitful. as the gardens of Da- 
© maſeusz and a city glorious above all others, except that 
« only which reflects the ſplendor of thy preſence. But the 
longeſt life is a period ſcarce! ſufficient to prepare for 
« death: all other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the toil of 
« emmets in che path of the traveller, under whoſe. foot they 
periſn for ever; and all. enjoy ment is unſubſtantial and 
s evaneſcent as the colours of the bow that appears in the in- 
« terval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for the 
« approach of eternity: let me give up my ſoul to meditation: 
et ſolitude and ſilence acquaint me with the myſteries of 
devotion; let me forget the world. and by the world be for- 
gotten, till the moment arrives in which the veil of eternity 
« ſhall fall, and I: ſhall: be found at the bar of the AL-- 
„MIGHTY.“ Mirza then bowed-hamfelf to the earth, and 
ſtood ſilent. | N 6 | 
By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at: theſe” 
words he trembled upon the throne, at the footſtoal of whieh 
the world pays homage: he loolced round upon his nobles; 
but every countenance was pale, and every eye was upon the 
earth. No man opened his mouth; and the King firſt broke 
tence, after it had continued near an hour. ; 8 
* Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I am 
* alarmed as a man who ſuddenly perceives that he is near 
the brink of a precipice, and is urged forward by an ir- 
* reſiſtible force : but yet I know not Whether my danger is 
* a reality or a dream. 1 am as thou art, a reptile of the 
«earth; my life is a moment; and eternity, in which days 
* and years and ages are nothing, eternity is before me, for 
* which I alſo ſhould prepare: but by whom then muſt the 
4H © faittiful be governed? thoſe only who have no fear of 
judgment? by theſe only, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like 
* brutes they do not conſider that they ſhall die ? Or who, in- 
deed, are the faithful? Are the buſy multitudes: that crowd 
the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? and ĩs the cell of the Derviſe 
* alone the gate of Paradiſe? To all, the life of a Derviſe 
is not poſſible: to all, therefore, it cannot be a duty. De- 
part to the houſe which has in this city been prepared for 
* thy reſidence: I will meditate the reaſon of thy requeſt : 
66 an 
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e and may he who illuminates the mind of the humble enable 
me to determine with wiſdom !”? 

 Mrxza departed, and on the third day having received 
no command, he again requeſted an audience, and it was 
granted. When he entered the royal preſence, his counte- 
nance appeared more chearful ; he drew a letter from his bo. 
ſom, and having kiſſed it, he preſented it with his right hand. 
« My Lord,” Ki he, I have learned by this letter, which 
I received from Co/rou the Iman, who ſtands now before thee, 
in what manner life may be beſt improved. I am enabled 
to look back with pleaſure, and forward with hope; and I 
* ſhall now rejoice ſtill to be the ſhadow of thy power at 
Fauris, and to keep thoſe honours which I fo lately wiſhed 
*« to reſign.” The King, who had liſtened to Mirza with a 
mixture of ſurprize and curioſity, immediately gave the letter 
to Cofrov, and commanded that it ſhould be read. The eyes of 
the court were at once turned upon the hoary (age, whoſe 
countenance was ſuffuſed with an honeſt bluſh; and it was not 
without ſome hefitation that he read theſe words. 5 

« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our mighty Lord 
has honoured with dominion, be everlaſting health! When 
J heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the bleſſings of thy govern- 
«« ment from the thouſands of Tauris, my heart was wounded 
with the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became dim with 
*« ſorrow. But who ſhall ſpeak before the King when he is 
% troubled? and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, when he is 


*« diſtreſſed by doubt? To thee will I relate the events of my 


% youth, which thou haſt renewed before me; and thoſe truths 
*© which they taught me, may the Prophet multiply to thee. 
Un x the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluzar, I obtained 
san early knowledge of his art. To thoſe who were ſmitten 
with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter plants, which the ſun has 
** impregnated with the ſpirit of health. But the ſcenes of 
1. 2 langour, and mortality, which were perpetually riſing 
é before me, made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the 
grave open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to con- 
template only the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe every 
s acquiſition which I coul&not keep. I conceived an opinion 
* that as there was no merit but in voluntary poverty, and 
© filent meditation, thoſe who deſired money were not proper 
objects of bounty; and that by all who were proper objects 
of bounty, money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buried mine 
in the earth; and renouncing ſociety, I wandered into 3 


* wild and ſequeſtered part of the country: my dwelling wat 


£5 A Cave 
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« a cave by the fide of a hill; I drank the running water from 
« the ſpring, and eat ſuch fruits and herbs as 1 could find. 
d To increaſe the auſterity of my life, I frequently watched 
all night, fitting at the entrance of the cave with my face 
e- W* to the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the 
Prophet, and expecting illuminations from above, One 
d. morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as I perceived the 
h horizon glow at the approach of the ſun, the power of ſleep 
„ became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk under it. 1 imagined myſelf 
d « fill ſitting at the entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- 
I W* creaſed ;. and that as I looked earneſtly for the firſt beam 
it WW of day, a dark ſpot appeared to intercept it, I perceived 
d that it was in motion; it encreaſed in ſize as it drew near, 
a (and at length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept my 
r (eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight at a ſmall dit- 
F tance, where I now deſcried a fox whoſe two fore legs ap- 
e MW peared to be broken. Before this fox the eagle laid part of. 
t a kid, which ſhe had brought in her talons, and then diſap- 
* peared. When I awaked, I laid my forehead upon the 
ground, and bleſſed the prophet for the inſtruction of the 
„morning. I reviewed my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf: 
© C:/rou, thou haſt done well to renounce the tumult, the buſi- 
* neſs, and the vanities of life ; but thou haſt as yet only done 
Lit in part: thou art till every day buſied in the ſearch of 
food, thy mind is not wholly at reſt, neither is thy truſt in 
s W © Provipance complete. What art thou taught by this viſion? 
If thou haſt ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by Heaven to feed 
s a fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of Heaven alſo ſupply 
* thee with food; when that which prevents thee from pro- 


0 W*© curing it for thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devotion? I was 
n © now fo confident of a miraculous ſupply, that I neglected to 
s Wl © walk out for my vepaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected 
with an impatience that left me little power of attending to 
gary other object: this impatience, however, I laboured to 


e W © luppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolution; but my eyes at 
length began to fail me, and my knees ſmote each other; 
„I threw myſeif backward, and hoped my weakneſs 
* would ſoon increaſe to inſenſfibilitzyy But I was ſuddenly 
* rouſed by the voice of an inviſible being, who pronounced 
* theſe words: Cofrou, I am the angel, who by the command 
of the ALMIGHTY, have regiſtered the thoughts of thy 
heart, which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. While-thou 
waſt attempting to become wiſe above that which is revealed, 
ty folly has perverted the inſtruction which was gs 

| ee. 
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thee. Art thou diſabled as the Fox? haſt thou not rather the 
powers of the Eagle? Ariſe, let the Eagle be the object of 
thy emulation. To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again the meſ 
ſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue is not reſt, but action. I. 
thou doit good to man as an evidence of thy love to.GQD, 
thy virtue will be exalted from moral to divine; and that hap- 
pineſs which is the pledge of Paradiſe, will be thy reward upor 


Ar theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than ifa-moun. 
« tain had been overturned. at my feet. I hambled myſelf in 
«« the duſt; I returned to the city ; I dugylp my treaſure; | 
was liberal, yet I became rich. My ll in reftoring heal 
*« to the body, gave me frequent opportunities of curing th 
«« diſeaſes of the ſoul. I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grey 
«« eminent beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure of th 
King that 1 ſhould ſtand; before him. Now, therefore, | 
* not offended ; I boaſt of no knowledge that I have not re- 
 «« cerved; as the ſands of the deſart drink up the drops 
rain, or the dew of the morning, ſo do I alſo, who am but 
«« dait, imbibe the inſtruſtions of the Prophet. Believe then 
that it is he who tells thee; all knowledge is prophane, 
which terminates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpect 
1 lation, little even of this can be gained. When che gates of 
er paradife are thrown. fore thee, thy mind ſhall be ir- 
t radiated in · a moment; here thou canſt little more than pile an 
«« error upon error; there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. ve 
Wait, therefore, for the glorious viſion; and in the mean po 
time emulate the eagle. Much is in thy power; and, there - C. 
fore, much is expected of thee. Though the ALMIGH TT ze 
„only can give virtue, yet, as a prince, thou may'ſt ſtimulate i m 
* thoſe to beneficence, who act from no higher motive than 1: 
immediate intereſt: thou canſt not produce the principle, of 
c but may'ſt enforce the practice. The relief of the poor BWW b. 
equal, whether they receive it from oſtentation or charity; v 
<« and the effect of example is the ſame, whether it be intended bi 
1 to obtain the favour of GOD or man. Let thy virtue be th 
«« thus diffuſed; and if thou believeſt with reverence, thou 2 
Ie 
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* ſhalt be accepted above. Farewel. May the ſmile of Hin 
< who reſides in the Heaven of Heavens, be upon thee! and 
_ © againſt thy name in the volume of His will, may happinel 


Tus King, whoſe doubts like thoſe of Mirza were now i: 
moved, looked up with a ſmile that communicated the joy f 
his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his government; and 

com- 
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poſſible for time to efface: he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with 
Conſtantia, A long aequaintaince made them ſtill difeover 
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commanded theſe events to be recorded, to the end that poſ- 


ehich is uſeful to Max XIX D.“ 


The ADVENTUREs of THEODOSIUS and CoxsTANTIA. 
_—_——_ 


[s ECTATOR, $0.-264. ] 


ConsT-4nvT14 was awoman of extraordinary wit and beauty, 
but very unhappy in a father, who having arrived at great 


riches by his on induſtry, took delight in nothing but his 


money. Theodofius was the younger ſon of a decayed family, 


of great parts and learning, improved by a genteel and virt” 
ous education, When he was in the twentieth year of his 


and by the advantages of a good perſon and à pleaſing con- 
verſation, made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as it was im- 


new beauties in each other, and by degrees ratſed in them that 


mutual paſſion which had an influence on their following lives. 


It unfortanately happened, that in the midſt of this intercourſe 
of love and friendſhip between Theougſus and Conſtamta, there 


broke out an irreparable quarrel between their parents, the one 
valuing himſelf too mach upon his birth, and the other upon 


his poſſeſſions. The father of Conflantia was fo incenſed at 
the father of Theodo/ius, that he contracted an unreaſonable 


'averfion towards his ſon, inſomuch that he forbade him Ws 
houſe, and charged his daughter upon her duty never to ſee 


him more. In the mean time, to break off all communica- 
tion between'the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret 
hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them 
together, he found out a young gentleman of a good fortune 
and an agreeable perſon,” whom he pitched upon as a huſband 


for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this affair ſo well, _ 


terity may know that no life is pleaſing to GOD, but that 


age, he became acquainted with Conflantia, who had not then 
paſſed her fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles diſtant from 
her father's houſe, he had frequent opportunities 6fſeeing her; 
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<< been my only happineſs, is now become a greater torment tc 


much more alarmed by two or three meſſengers, that came 10 


heard any thing of T Beaabfius, who it ſeems had left his cham- 


and likely to keep a conſider 


he told Cogſtantia it was his deſign to marry her to ſuch 
gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuc 
a day. Conftantia, who was over-awed with the authority 0 
her father, and unable to object any thing againſt ſo adyanta 
geous a match, received the propoſal with a profound filencel :: 
which her father commended in her, as the moſt decent man f. 


ner of a virgin's giving ker conſent to an overture of tall n 
kind. The noiſe of this intended marriage ſoon reached ThoWM i: 
dofius, who, after a long tumult of paſſions which natural 
riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the following r 
letter to Conſfantia. Wh 


| 
— — — oe ——_— — - - | 


TE thought of my Conftantia, which for ſome years h; 


me than I am able to bear. Muſt I then live to ſee you ano 
ce ther's ? The ſtreams, the fields and meadows, where we have 
*« ſo often talked together, grow painful to me; life itſelf I ü 
become a burden. May you long be happy in the world 
« but forget that there was ever fuch a man in it as 

7 Tu xonosti vs.“ 


2 


Tunis letter was conveyed to Con/lantia that very evening 
who fainted at the reading of it ; and the next morning ſhe was 


her father's houſe, one after another, to enquire if they ha- 


——_—F be > vo 4 © 


ber. about midnight, and could no where be found. The deep 
melancholy which had hung upon his mind ſome time before, 
made them apprehend the worſt that could befall him. Confer 
tia, who knew that nothing but the report of her marnage 
could have driven him to ſuch extremities, was not to be com- 
forted: ſhe now accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely given an 
ear to the propoſal of a huſband, and looked upon the new 
lover as the murderer of Theodefius : in ſhort, ſhe reſolved/to 
ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than 
comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full of guilt 
and horror. The father N e entirely rid of I Heaagſus 
le portion in his family, was not 
very much concerned at the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; 
and did not find it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that 
account to his intended ſon-in-law, who had all along re 
this alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than of love. 


- Conflantia 
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Conſtantia had now no relief but in her devotions and exerciſes 
of religion, to which her affliftions had fo entirely ſubjected 

her mind, that after ſome. years had abated the violence of her 
forrows, and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe - 
reſolved to paſs the remainder of her days in a convent. Her 
father was not diſpleaſed with a reſolution, which would fave 
money in his family, and readily complied with his daughter's 
intentions. Accordingly in the twenty-fifth year of her age, 
while her beauty was yet 1n all its height and bloom, he car- 
ried her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a ſiſter- 
hood of nuns'among whom to place his daughter. There was 
in this place a father of a convent who was very much re- 
nowned for his piety and exemplary life; and as it is uſual in 
the ane church for thoſe who are under any great affliction, 
or trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the moſt eminent 

confeſſors for pardon and conſolation, our beautiful votary took 
the opportunity of conſeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 
We muſt now return to Theodefius, who, the very morning 
that the above-mentioned inquiries had been niade after him, 
arrived at a religious houſe in the city, where now Conſtantia 
reſided ; and defiring that ſecrecy and concealment. of the 
fathers of the convent, which is very uiual upon extraordinary 
occaſions, he made himſelfone of the order, with a private vow 
never to inquire after Conflantia, whom he looked upon as 
given away to his rival upon the day on which, according to. 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſolemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progreſs in learning, that he 
might dedicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he entered 
into holy orders, and in a few years became renowned-for his 
'fanRity of life, and thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired 
into all who converſed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Confantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, 
though neither ſhe nor any other, befides the prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name or family. The gay, the 
amiable 7 had now taken upon him the name of father 
Francis, and was ſo fat concealed in a long beard, a ſhaven 
head, and a religious habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover 
the man of the world in the venerable conventual. rt! 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, Confartia 
kneeling by -him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to him; and 
after having given him the hiſtory of a life full of innocence, 
ſhe burſt out into tears, and entered upon that part of her ſtory 
m which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays 
the, has, I fear, been the death of a * 
| | £ 


Ul J can convey to you by letters. Go on chearfully in the glon 
| oos courſe you have undertaken, and you will :quickly n 
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Fault but that of loving me too much. Heaven only knows {© 
how dear he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the re. :} 
membrance of him has been to me ſince his death. She he 

pauſed, and lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed with tears towards 
the father: who was ſo moved with the fenſe of her ſorrows, 
that he could only command his voice, which was broke with 
ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed 
his directions, and in a flood of tears poured out her heart be- 
fore him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, inſo- 
much that in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhock under 
Him. Conftantia, who thought the good man was thus moved 
by his compaſſion towards her, and by the horror of her guilt, 
proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to acquaint him with 
that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going to engage ber- 
felf, as the proper atonement for her ſins, and the only ſacri-W« | 
ſice ſhe could make to the memory of Theodo/eps. The father, 


who by this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out 


again in tears upon hearing that name, to which he had been 
Jo long diſuſed, and upon receiving this inſtance of an un- 
Parallelled fidelity from one who he thought had ſeveral yea 
ſince given herſelf up to the poſſe ſſion of another. Amidſt the 
interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent overwhelmed 
with grief, he was only able to bid her from time to time be 
'comforted—To tell her that her ſins were forgiven her That 
ther "guilt was not ſo great as ſhe apprehended That the 
mould not ſuffer herſelf to be afflicted e meaſure. After 
which he recovered himſelf enough to give her the abſolutien 
in form; directing her at the ſame time to repair to him again 
the next day, that he might encourage her in the pious reſo- 
lution ſne had taken, and give her ſuitable exhortations for 
her behaviour in it. Conffantia retired, and the next mormny 


renewed her applieation. 7. having manned his ſoul. . 
with r thoughts and reflections, exerted himſeif on t t; 
oc in the beſt manner he could to animate his penitentii. 


in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and wear out et 
her mind thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 
taken poſſeſſion of it ; concluding with a promiſe to her, thut 
he would from time to time continue his admonitions when ſbe fur! 
ſhould have taken upon her che holy veil. - 'The rules of on, / 


reſpective orders, ſays he, will not permit that I ſhould fee 


you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only of having a place in 
my prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions as! 


ſuch 
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uch a peace and fatisfaftion in your mind, which is not in 


ede power of the world to give. 


ConsTANTIa's heart Wis fo elevated with the diſcourſe of 


dl father Francis, that the very next day ſhe entered upon her 
yow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of her reception were over, 
ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the abbeſs into her own apart- 
ment. 


had paſſed between her noviciate and father Francis, from 
whom ſhe now delivered to her the following letter : 


— — — — 

* AS the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations which 
«you may expect from the life you are now engaged in, I 
* muſt acquaint you that T heodefius, whoſe death fits ſo heavy 
* upon your thoughts, is ſtill alive; and that the father to 
* whom you have confeſſed yourſelf, was once that T heodofexs 
*whom you fo much lament. The love which we had for 
one another will make us more happy in its diſappointment 


than it could have done in its ſucceſs. Providence has diſ- 
# poſed of us for our advantage, though not according to our 


* yourſelf of one who will not ceaſe to pray .or you in 
father | | 
* FRANCIS.” 


CoxsTanT1A ſaw that the hand writing agreed with the 
ontents of the letter; and, upon reflecting un the voice of 


e che father during her confeſſion, ſhe. diſcovered Theode/ires 
_ every particular. After having wept with tears of joy, 


Ire with comfort, and die in peace.“ | . 
Tu letters which the father ſ-1t her afterwards are yet 


= Kant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are often read, 
Wye de young religious, in order to inſpire them with good re- 
7 lutions and ſentiments of virtue. It fo happened, that after 


emper, that ſhe lay delirious, Upon ths interval which 
R > :7* © © generally 


—— 


Tus abbeſs had been informed the night before of all that 


* withes, Conſider your Theodefiu. ſtill as dead. but aſſure 


te perſon, the behaviour, and above all the extreme ſorrow. © 


It is enough,” ſays ſhe, © Theodofrus is ſtill in being; I ſhall 


MNantia had lived about ten years in the cloiſter, a violent 
ver broke out in the place, which ſwept away great nuit). 

des, and among others T heodoſins, Upon his death-bed he 
nt his benediction in a very. moving manner to Conſtantia ; 
do at that time was herſelt ſo far gage in the ſaine wet 


* 
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enerally precedes death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the ab- 
ſs, finding that the phyſicians had given her over, told her 
that T heodo/rus was juſt gone before her, and that he had ſent 
her his benediction in his laſt moments. Conſtantia received 
it with pleaſure: and now, ſays ſhe, if I do not aſk any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Theodofeus. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave. What I aſk is, I hope, 
no violation of it.'—She died ſoon after, and was interred 
according to her requeſt. | 
Tukix tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin in. 
ſcription over them to the following purpoſe: | 
He RE lye the bodies of father Fratcis and ſiſter Conſtance, 
T hey were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they were mt 
divided. * 


— — — — . G - * * *. 


— 


On the V axzTy of ſome Men's WIsnES and PRAYERS, 


— 


* 
{sPECTATOR,: NO. 391.1 


— * 
— 2 


M ENIPPUS, the philoſopher, was a ſecond time take 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment 
he lifted up a trap-door, that was placed by his foot 
Kool. At its riſing there iſſued through it ſuch a din 0 
cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. - Upon his aſking what 
they meant, Jupiter told him they were the prayers tha 
were ſent up to him from the earth. Menippus, amudi 
the confuſion of voices, which was ſo great that nothing 
leſs than the ear of Jove could diſtinguiſh them, beat 
the words riches, honour, and long life, repeated in ſeve 
different tones and languages. When the firſt hubbub'o 
ſounds was over, the trap-door being left open, the voice 
came up more ſeparate and diftint. The firſt prayer 
2 very odd one; it came from Athens, and deſired | 
piter to increaſe the wiſdom and the beard of his humbi 
1upplicant. Menippus knew it, by the voice, to be th 
prayer of his friend Lycander, the philoſopher,” Til 
was Tucceeded by the petition of one who. had juſt by 
. N 6 4 0 
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a ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took care of it, and 
returned it home again full of riches, he would make 
him an offering of a filver cup. Jupiter thanked him 
for nothing; and bending down his ear more attentively 
than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
cruelty of an Epheſian widow, and begging him to breed 
compaſſion in her heart:- This, ſays Jupiter, is a very 
honeſt fellow; I have received a great deal of incenſe 
from him; I will not be ſo cruel to him as to hear his 
prayers. He was then interrupted with a whole volley of 
vows, which were made for the health of a_tyrannical 
prince by his ſubjects, who prayed for him in his pre- 
ſence, Menippus was ſurpriſed, after having . liſtened to 
prayers offered up with ſo much ardour and devotion, to 
hear low whiſpers from the ſame aſſembly, expoſtulating 
with Jove for ſuffering ſuch a tyrant to live, and aſk- 
ing him how his thunder could lie idle? Jupiter was fo 
oftended at theſe prevaricating raſcals, that he took down the 
firſt vows, and puffed away the laſt. The philoſopher, ſeeing 
a great cloud mounting upwards, and making its way di- 
rectly to the trap-daor, enquired of Jupiter what jit meant. 
This, ſays Jupiter, is the ſmoke of a whole hecatomb that is 
offered me by the general of an army, who is very importu- 
nate with me to let him cut off an hundred thouſand men that 
are drawn up in array againſt him: What does the impudent 
wretch think I ſee in him, to believe that I will make a ſacri- 
lice vi fo many mortals as good as himſelf, and all this to his 
glory, forſooth? But hark! ſays Jupiter, there is a voice I 
never heard but in time of danger; it is a rogue that is ſhip 
wrecked in the Ionian ſea: I faved him upon a planx vuc 
three days ago, upon his promiſe to mend his manners; the 
ſcoundrel is not-worth a groat, and yet has the impudence to 
offer me a temple if I will keep him from finking. —But von- 
der, ſays he, is a ſpecial youth for you; he deſires me to take 
his father, who keeps a great eſtate from him, out of the mi- 
ſeries of human life. The old fellow ſhall live till he makes 
his heart ach, I can tell him that for his pains. This was 
followed by. the ſoft voice of a pious lady, defiring Jupiter 
that ſhe might appear amiable and-charming in the fight 'of her 
emperor, As the philoſopher was reflecting on this extraor- 
dinary petition, there blew a gentle wind through the trap- 
door, which he at firſt miſtook for a gale of zephyrs, but af- 
terwards found it to be a breeze of ſighs: They ſmelt ſtrong 
of flowers and incenſe, and were ſucceede@Þy moſt paſſionate 
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complaints of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, cruelty, 
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deſpair, and death. Menippus fancied that ſuch lamentable 


_ cries aroſe. from ſome general execution, or from wretches 


lying under the torture; but Jupiter told him, they came to 
him from the iſland of Paphos, and that he every day re- 
ceived complaints of the ſame nature from that whimſical tribe 
of mortals who are called lovers, I am ſo trifled with, ſays 
he, by this generation of both ſexes, and find it ſo impoſflible 
to pleaſe them, whether I =-my or refuſe their petitions, that 
J ſhall order a weſtern wind for the future to intercept them in 
their paſſage, and blow them at random upon the earth, The 


laſt petition I heard was from a very aged man, near a hun- 


dred years old, begging but for one year more of life, and 
then promiſing to die contented. This is the rareſt old fel. 
low, ſays Jupiter; he has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but fifty years old, he 
defired only that he might live to ſee his ſon ſettled in the 
world; I granted it. He then begged the ſame favour for his 
daughter, and afterwards that he might ſee the education of a 
grandſon. When all this was brought about, he puts up a 
petition that he might live to finiſh a houſe he was building. 
In ſhort, he is an unreaſonable old cur, and never wants an 
excuſe; I will hear no more of him. Upon which he flung 
down the ;trap-door in a paſſion, and was reſolved to give no 
more audiences that day. | 
NoTw1iTHSTANDING the levity of this fable, the moral o 


it very well deſerves our attention. 'The vanity of men's' 


wiſhes, which are the natural prayers of the mind, as well as 
many of thoſe ſecret devotions which they offer to the Su- 
preme Being, are ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among other 
reaſons for ſer forms of prayer, I have often thought it a very 
good one, that by this means the folly and extravagance of 


men's deſires may be kept within due bounds, and not to 
break out in abſurd and ridiculous petitions on ſo great and 


ſolemn an occaſion. 


The ADVANTAGES of COMMERCE, 
[SPECTATOR, NO. 69,] 
— , 


THERE is no place in the town which 1 fo much love to 


frequent as the Royal-Exchange. It gives me a ſecret ſatis- 
| ” 6 faction, 
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faction, and, in ſome meaſure, gratifies my vanity, as I am 
an Engliſhman, to ſee fo rich an aſſembly of countrymen and 
foreigners conſulting together upon the private buſineſs of 
mankind, and making this metropolis a kind of emporium for | 
the whole earth. I muſt confeſs I look upon high-change to 
be a great council, in which all confiderable nations have their 
repreſentatives. Factors in the trading world are what am- 
baſſadors are in the political world; they negociate affairs, 
conclude treaties, and maintain a good correſpondence be- 
tween thoſe wealthy ſocieties of men that are divided from 
one another by ſeas and oceans, or live on the different ex- 
tremities of a continent, I have often been pleaſed to hear 
diſputes adjuſted between an inhabitant of Japan and an al- 
derman of London, or to ſee a ſubject of the Great Mogul 
entering into a league with one of the Czar of Muſcovy. 1 
I am infinitely delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveaal miniſters 
of commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their different 
walks and different languages: Sometimes I am jaitled among 
a body of Armenians : Sometimes I am loft in a crowd of 
Jews; and ſometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. 
I am a Dane, Swede,- or Frenchman at different times; or 
rather fancy myſelf like the old philoſopher, who upon being 
aked what countryman he was, replied, That he was a citi- 
zen of the world. 

Trove I frequently viſit this buſy multitude of people, 
I am known to nobody there but my friend Sir Andrew, who 
often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me buſtling in the crowd, but 
at the ſame time connives at my preſence without taking any 
farther notice of me. There 1s indeed a merchant of Egypt, 


who juſt knows me by fight, having formerly remitted me 


ſome money to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed in the 
modern Coptic, our conferences go no further than a bow and 
a grimace. | 
Tuis grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite variety of 
ſolid and ſubſtantial entertainment. As I am a great lover of 
mankind, my heart naturally overflows with pleaſure at the 
fight of a proſperous and happy multitude, inſomuch that at 
many public ſolemnities I cannot forbear expreſſing my Joy 

with tears that have ſtole down my cheeks. For this reaſon 
am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch a body of men thriving - 

in their own private fortunes, and at the ſame time promoting 
the public ſtock ; or, in other words, raiſing eſtates for their 
own families, by bringing into their country whatever is want- 
ing, and carrying out of it whatever is ſuperfluous.” . 
. R 3 Naruxx 
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NaTuRe ſeems to have taken a particular care to diſſemi- 
nate ner bleſſings among the different regions of the world, 
with an eye to this mutual intercourſe and traffick among man- 
kind, that the natives of the ſeveral parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependance upon one another, and be united 
together by their common intereſt. Almoſt every degree pro- 
duces ſomething peculiar to it. The food often grows in one 
country, and the ſauce in another. The fruits of Portugal 
are corrected by the products of Barbadoes: The infuſion of 
a China plant ſweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. 
The Philippine Iſlands give a flavour to our European bowls, 
The ſingle dreſs of a woman of quality is often the product 
of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan come toge- 
ther from the different ends of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent 
from the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade petticoat riſes out of the mine of Peru, and the 

diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indoſtan. = wi» 
9 Is we conſider our own country in its natural proſpect, 
| without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, © , 
- what a barren and uncomfortable ſpot of earth falls to our { 
ſhare! Natural hiſtorians tell us, that no fruit grows ori- 
L- > ginally among us, beſides hips and haws, acorns and Pig: 
nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature; that our cli- 
mate of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtance of art, can make 
| no farther advances towards a plumb than to a ſloe, and 
carries an apple to no greater perfection than a crab: f 
That our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are ſtrangers among us, imported in different gs 
and naturalized in our Engliſh gardens: and that They 
would all degenerate and fall away into the - traſh of gur 
oon country, if they were wholly neglected by the plan- 
| ter, and left to the mercy of our ſun and ſoil. Nor has tl 

tratick more enriched our vegetable world, than it has 

improved the whole face of nature among us. Our ſhips 

are laden with the harveſt of every climate: Our tables 

are ſtored with ſpices, and oils and wines: Our rooms 

are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
workmanſhip of Japan: Our morning's draught comes 

to us from the remoteſt corners of the earth: We repair 

our bodies by the drugs of America, and repoſe ourſelves 

under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens; the ſpice- iſlands, our ] 
hot-beds ; the Perſians our filk-weavers, and the Chineſe 
our- potters. Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare 
; neceſlaries 
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neceſſaries of liſe, but traffick gives us a great variety of 
what is uſeful, and at the ſame time ſupplies us with every 
thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt 
part of this our happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the remoteſt 
products of the north and ſouth, we are free from thoſe 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that our eyes 
are refreſhed with the green fields of Britain, at the ſame 
time that our palates are feaſted with fruits that riſe between 
the tropics. | . 0 | 

Fox theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful members in a 


commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together 


in a mutual intercourſe of good offices, diſtribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, add wealth tc the rich, and 
magnificence to the great. Our Engliſh merchant converts 


the tin of his own country into gold, and exchanges his wool . 
for rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our Britthh | 
manufacture, and he inhabitants of the frozen zone warme®y Þ} 


with the fleeces of our ſheep. - . 

WHen I have been upon the change, I have often fancied 
one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where he is repre- 
ſented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy concourſe 


of people with which that place is every day filled. In this 


caſe how would he be ſurpriſed to hear all the languages of 


Europe ſpoken in this little ſpot of his former dominions, and 


to ſee ſo many private men, who in his time would have been 
the vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, negociating hke princes 
tor greater feme of money than were formerly to be met with 
in the royal treaſury ! Trade, without enlarging the Britiſh 
territories, has given us a kind of additional empire: It has 
multiplied the number of the rich, made our landed eſtates 
infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, and added 


to them an acceſſion of other eſtates as valuable as the lands 


themſelves. 


* 
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. The BLESSINGS of a FREE GOVERNtMEYg 
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I Look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, the: 
chooſe of what religion I would be, and under 
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ment I would live, I ſhould moſt certainly give the preference 
to that form of religion and government which is eſta- 
bliſhed in my own country. In this point I think I am de- 
termined by reaſon and conviction; but if I ſhould be told 
that I am actuated by prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt 
prejudice ; it is a prejudice that ariſes from the love of my 
country, and therefore ſuch an one as I will always indulge. 
I have in ſeveral papers endeavoured to expreſs my duty and 
eſteem for the church of England, and deſign this as an eſſay 
upon the civil part of our conftitution, having often enter. 
tained myſelf with reflections on this ſubject, which I have 
not-met with in other writers. ER 
Tnar form of government appears to me the moſt rea- 
ſonable, which is moſt conformable to the equality that 
we find in human nature, provided it be conſiſtent with 
public peace and tranquillity. This is what may properly 
be called liberty, which exempts one mas from ſubjection to 
another ſo far as the order and ceconomy of government wall 
permit. | | 
LiBERTyY ſhould reach every individua! of a people,” as 
they all ſhare: one common nature; if it only ſpreads among 
particular branches, there had better be none at all, fince 
ſuch a liberty only aggravates the misfortune of thoſe who 
are deprived of it, by ſetting before them a diſagreeable ſub- 
jet of compariſon. ; | 


power is lodged in ſeveral pertus, eſpecially if thoſe per- 
{ons are of different ranks and intereſts; for, where they 
are. of the ſame rank, and conſequently have an intereſt to 
manage peculiar to that rank, it differs but little from a 
deſpotical government in a ſingle perſon, But the greateſt 
ſecurity a people can have for their liberty, is when the legiſ- 
= - ative power is in the hands of perſons ſo happily diſtin- 
8 -_ guiſhed, that by providing for the particular intereſts of their 
-1, ranks, they are providing for the whole body of the 
, in other words, when there is no part of the 
has not a common intereſt with at leaſt one part of 


'T3. | ; | | 
te but one body of legiſlators, .it is no better 
wy ; if there are only two, there will want a 
, and one of them muſt at length be ſwallowed 
e and contentions that will neceſſarily ariſe 
Four would have the ſame inconvenience as 
bvater number would cauſe too much confuſion. 


Tris Fhberty is beſt preſerved, where the Iemarrye” 
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could never read a paſſage in Polybius, and another in 
Cicero, to this purpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in applying 
it to the Engliſh conſtitution, which it ſuits much better than 


the Roman. Both theſe great authors give the pre-eminence 
to a mixed government, conſiſting of three branches, the 
regal, the noble, and the popular. They had doubtleſs in 
their thoughts the conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, 
in which the conſul repreſented the king, the ſenate the 
nobles, and the tribunes the people. This diviſion of the 
three powers in the Roman conſtitution was by no means ſo 
diſtin and natural, as it is in the Engliſh form of govern- 
ment. Among ſeveral objections that might be made to it, 
] think the chief are thoſe that affect the conſular power, 
which had only the ornaments without the force of the regal 
authority. Their number had not a caſting voice in it; for 


which reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 


while the other ſat at home, the public buſineſs was ſome- 
times at a ſtand, while the conſuls pulled two different ways 
in it. Beſides, I do not find that the conſuls had ever a 
negative voice in the paſling of a law, or decree of the ſenate, 
ſo that indeed they were rather the chief body of the 
nobility, or the firſt. miniſters of ſtate, than à diſtinct 
branch of the ſovereignty, ia which none can be looked 
upon as part, who are not a part of the legiſlature. 


Had the conſuls been inveſted with the regal authority to 


as great a degree, as our monarchs, there would never 
have been any occaſions for a diftatorſhip, which had in it 


the power of all the three orders, and ended in the ſub- 


verſion of the whole conſtitution. - 

SUCH an hiſtory _ as that of Suetonius, which gives us a 
ſucceſſion of abſolite princes, is to me an unanſwerable 
argument againſt the deſpotic power. Where the prince 
is a man of wiſdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for 
his people that he is abſolute; but ſince in the common 
run of mankind, for one that is wiſe and good you find 
ten of a contrary character, it is very dangerous for a 
nation to ſtand its chance, or to have its public happineſs 
or miſery depend on the virtues or vices of a fingle per- 
ſon, Look into the hiſtory I have mentioned, or into 
any ſeries of abſolute princes, how many tyrants muſt you 
read through, before you come to an emperor that is ſuppart- 
able. But this is not all; an honeſt private man often grc ve 
cruel and abandoned, when converted into an abſolute prince. 
Give a man power of doing what he pleaſes with impunity, 
1 3 you 
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you extinguiſh his fear, and conſequently overturn in him 


one of the great pillars of morality. This too we find con- 


nrmed by matter of fact. How many hopeful heirs apparent 
to grand empires, when in the poſſeſſion of them, have be- 
come ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty as are a reproach to 
human nature. | wo 

SOME tell us we ought to make our governments on 
earth like that in heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether 
monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his Creator 
in goodneſs and juſtice, I ſhould be for following this 
great model; but where goodneſs and juſtice are not eſſen- 
tial to the ruler, I would by no means, put myſelf into his 
hands to be diſpoſed of according to his particular will and 
pleaſure. | 

Ir is odd to conſider the connexion between deſpotic go- 
vernment and barbarity, and how the making of one perſon 
more than man, makes the reſt leſs. About nine parts of the 
world in ten are in the loweſt ſtate of ſlavery, and conſequently. 
ſank in the moſt groſs and brutal ignorance. European ſlavery 
is indeed a ſtate of liberty, if compared with that which pre- 
vails in the other three diviſions of the world; and therefore 
It 1s no wonder that thoſe who grovel under it have many 
tracks of light among them, of which the others are wholly 
deſtitute. ; | 
.- Ricuss and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, and 
where thoſe abound, learning and all the. liberal arts will im- 
mediately lift up their heads and flouriſh. As a man muſt 
have no fſlaviſh fears and apprehenſions hanging upon his 
mind, who will indulge the flights of fancy or ſpeculation, 
and puſh his reſearches into all the abſtruſe corners of truth, 


ſo it is neceſſary for him to have about him a competency of 
all the conveniences of life. . 


Tue firſt thing every one looks after, is to provide him 
| ſelf with neceſſaries. This point will ingroſs our thoughts un- 


til it be ſatisfied, If this is taken care of to our hands, we 
look out for pleaſures and amuſements; and among a great 
number of idle people, there will be many whoſe pleaſures 
will lie in reading and contemplation. Theſe are the two 
great ſources of knowledge, and as men grow wiſe they na- 

turally love to communicate their diſcoveries; and others ſee 
ing the happineſs of ſuch a learned life, and improving by 
thei converſation, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs one another, 


q 1 unt a nation is filled with races of wiſe and underſtanding 


perſons. Eaſe and plenty are therefore the great Gen, 
| | 9 
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of knowledge: And as moſt of the deſpotic governments of 
the world have neither of thein, they are naturally over-run 
with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwith=. 
ſtanding ſeveral of its» 'inces are abſolute, there are men fa 
mous for knowledge and learning; but the reaſon is, becau:e 
the ſubjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the prince not 
thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full tyranny like the princes 
of the eaſtern nations, leſt his ſubje&s ſhould be invited to 
new-mould the conſtitution, having ſo many proſpects of liberty 
within their view. But in all deſpotic governments, though 
a particular prince may favour arts and letters, there is a na 
tural degeneracy of mankind, as you may obſerve from Au 
guſtus's reign, how the Romans lot themſelves by degrees un- 
til they fell to an equality with the moſt barbarous nations 
that ſurrounded them. Look upon Greece under its free 
ſtates, and you would think its inhabitants lived in different 
climates, and under different heavens, from thoſe at preſent; | 
ſo different are. the geniuſes which are formed under Turkiſh 
ſlavery, and Grecian liberty, | 

Bes1Des poverty and want, there are other reaſons that de- 
baſe the minds of men, who live under ſlavery, though I look 
on this as the principal. This natural tendency of deſpotic 
power to ignorance and barbarity, though not inſiſted upon 
by others, is, I think, an unanſwerable argument againſt that 
form of government, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the 
good of mankind, and the perfection of human nature, which 
ought to be the great ends of all civil inſtitutions. 


ficers will lead'. 


The BRAVERY of the ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 
— — 
[1DLER.] 
— 


BY thoſe who have compared the military genius of the Eng- 
liſh with that of the French nation, it is remarked, that * the | 
French officers will always lead, if the ſoldiers will follow 3 | 
and that the Engliſh ſoldiers will always follow, if their of- 
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In all pointed ſentences ſome degree of accuracy muſt be 
ſacrificed to concifeneſs; and, in this compariſon, our officers 
ſeem to loſe what our ſoldiers gain. I know not any reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that the Engliſh officers are leſs willing than the 
French to lead; but it is, I thrak, univerſally allowed, that 


the Engliſh ſoldiers are more willing to follow. Our nation 


may boaſt, beyond any other people in the world, of a kind of 
epidemic bravery, diffuſed equally through all its ranks. We 
can ſhow a peaſantry of heroes, and fill our armies with 
clowns, whoſe courage may vie with that of their general. 
THeRE may be ſome pleaſure in tracing the cauſes of this 
plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which commonly make 
an army formidable, are long habits of regularity, great ex- 
actneſs of diſcipline, and great confidence in the commander. 
Regularity may in time produce a kind of mechanical obedi- 
ence to ſignals and commands, like that which the perverſe 
Carteſians impute to animals; diſcipline may impreſs ſuch an 


awe upon the mind, that any danger ſhall be leſs dreaded 
than the danger of puniſhment; and confidence in the wiſdom 
or fortune of the general, may induce the ſoldiers to follow him 


blindly to the moſt dangerous enterprize. 

War may be done by diſciphne and regularity, may be 
ſeen in the: troops of the Ruſſian Empreſs, and Pruſſian mo- 
narch. Te find that they may be broken without confuſion, 
and repulſed without flight. 


Bur the Engliſh troops have none of theſe requiſites, in | 


any eminent degree. Regularity is by no-means part of their 
charatte:: they are rarely exerciſed, and therefore ſhew very 


little Ge:tterity in their evolutions as bodies of men, or in the 


manual uſe of their weapons as individuals; they neither are 
thought by others nor by themſelves more active or exact than 
their enemies, and therefore derive none of their courage from 
ſuch 1maginary ſuperiority. 

Tre manner in which they are diſperſed in quarters over 
the country during times of peace, naturally produces Jaxity 


of diſcipline: they are very little in ſight of their officers; 
aud, when they are not engaged in the flight duty of the guard, 


are {uffered to live every man his own way. 

Tre equality of Engliſh privileges, the impartiality of our 
laws, the freedom of our tenures, and the proſperity of our 
trade, diſpoſe us very little to reverence our ſuperiors. It is 
not to any great eſteem of the officers that the oy * ſoldier 
b 35 indebted for his ſpirit in the hour of battle; for perhaps 


it does not often happen that he thinks much better of his 
Eves | : + leader 
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leader than of himſelf. The French count, who has lately 
publiſhed the Art of War, remarks how much ſoldiers are ani- 
mated, when they ſee all their dangers ſhared by thaſe who 
were born to be their maſters, and whom they conſider as be- 
ings of a different rank. The Engliſhman deſpiſes ſuch mo- 
tives of courage: he was born without a maſter; and looks 


not on-any man, however dignified by lace or titles, as deriv- 


ing from nature any claims to his reſpect, or inheriting any 
qualities ſuperior to his own. _ f 
Tusa are ſome, perhaps, who would imagine that every 
Engliſhman fights better than the ſubjects of abſolute govern- 
ments, becauſe he has more to defend. But what has the 
Engliſh more than the French ſoldier? Property they are both 
commonly withov*. Liberty is, to the lowelt rank of every 


nation, little more than the choice of working or ſtarving ; and 


this choice is, I ſuppoſe, equally allowed in every country. 
The Engliſh ſoldier ſeldom has his head very full of the con- 
ſtitution; nor has there been, for more than a. century, any 
war that put the property or hberty of a ſingle Engliſhman in 
danger. | | 


Wrence tken is the courage of the Engliſh vulgar? It 


proceeds, in my opinion, from that diſſolution of dependance 
which obliges every man to regard his own character. While 
he looks for no protection from others, he is naturally rouſed 
to be his own protector; and having nothing to abate his 
eſteem of himſelf, he conſequently aſpires to the eſteem of 
others. Thus every man that crowds our ſtreets is a man of 
honour, diſdainful of obligation, impatient of reproach, and 
deſirous of extending his reputation among thoſe of his own 
rank; and as courage is in moſt frequent uſe, the fame of 
courage is moſt eagerly purſüed. From this negle& of 
ſubordination I do not deny that ſome inconveniences may 
from time to time proceed: the power of the law does not 
always ſufficiently ſupply the want of reverence, or maintain 
the proper diſtinction between different ranks : but good and 
evil will grow up in this world together; and they who com- 
plain, in peace, of the inſolence of the populace, muſt remem- 
ber, that their inſolence in peace is bravery in war. 
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preſent, who was very deliberately caſting up the ſevefal de- 


revenue will properly remain to yourſelf, when you have ſa- 


will be ſtopt for the maintenance of them who have none, un- 


fibre of the national body: the hand of induſtry creates that 
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Hazirs of LIirE and ExXPENCE in ENGLAND PARTI- 


CULARIZED, _ . 
—— . 


[OBSERVER, no.$5.] 


—— 
— — — 


who had newly ſucceeded to a conſiderable eſtate, and a 


I was in company the other day with a young gentlemg 
good deal ſtruck with the converſation of an elderly n 


mands that the community at large had upon his property. 
Are you not aware, ſays he, how ſmall a portion of your 


tisfied all the claims which you muſt pay to ſociety and your 
country for living amongſt us, and ſupporting the character 
of what is called a landed gentleman ? Part of your income 


der the denomination of poor-rates; this may be called a fine 
upon the partiality of fortune, levied, by the law of ſociety, 
which will not truſt its poor members to the precarious charity 
of the rich. Another part mult go to the debts and neceſſities = 
of the government, which protects you in wa and peace, and of 
is alſo a fine, which you muſt be content to pay for the honour "WU n 
of being an-Engliſhman and the advantage of living in a land Je 
of liberty and ſecurity. The learned profeſſions will alſo have be 
their ſhare; the church for taking care of your ſoul, the phy- 
ſician for looking after your body, and the lawyer muſt have 
part of your property ſor ſuperintending the reſt. The 
merchant, tradeſman, and artiſan, will have their profit upon all 
the multiplied wants, comforts, and indulgences of civilfzed 
life: theſe are not to be enumerated, for they depend upon the 
humours and habits of men; they have grown up with the re- 
finements and elegances of the age, and they will farther in- 
creaſe, as theſe ſhall advance: they are the conductors, which, 
like the blood-veſſels in the human frame, circulate your 
wealth, and every man's wealth, through every limb and even 
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wealth, and to the hand of induſtry it finally returns, as. blood 
does to the heart.“ | | | 
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Ir we trace the fituation of man from a mere ſtate of nature 
to the higheſt ſtate of civilization, we ſhall find theſe arrificia! 
' wants and dependencies increaſe with every ſtage and degree 
of his improvement; ſo that if we conſider _—__ nation apart 
as one great machine, the ſeveral parts and ſprings, which 
give it motion, naturally become more and more complicated 
and multifarious, as the uſes to which it is applied are more, 
and more diverſified. Again, if we compare, two nations in 
an equal ſtate of civilization, we may remark, that where the 
greater freedom obtains, there the greater variety of artificial 
wants will obtain alio, and of courſe property will circulate 
through more channels. This I take to be the caſe upon a 
compariſon between France and England, arifing from the 
different conſtitutions of theſe two countries with reſpect to 
civil liberty. | 
The natural wants of men are pretty much the ſame in 
moſt ſtates, but the humours of men will take different di- 
rections in different countries, and are governed in a great de- 
gree by the laws and conſtitution of the realm in which they 
| are found. There are numbers of people in England, who 
| get their * by arts and occupations, which would not be 
tolerated in a deſpotic government. Men's manners are ſim- 
plified in proportion to the reſtraint and circumſcription under 
which they are kept. The country ſports of Engliſh gentle- 
men furniſh maintenance and employment to vaſt numbers of 
our people, whereas in France, and other arbitrary ſtates, men 
of the firſt rank and fortune reſide in the capital, and keep 
no eſtabliſhments of this fort. What a train of grooms, 
jockies, and ſtable-boys follow the heels of oyr horſes and 
hounds in light boots and leather breeches! each of which 
carries the clothes of ſix men apon his back, caſed in one 
kin of flannel under another, like the coats of an onion. The 
loco-motive mania of an Engliſhman circulates his perſon, and 
conſequently his caſh, into every quarter of the kingdom. A 
Frenchman takes a journey only when he cannot help it, an 
Engliſhman has no other reaſon but becauſe he likes it; he 
moves with every ſhift of the weather, and follows the changes 
of the moſt variable climate in the world ; a froſty morning 
puts him from his hunting, and he 1s in London before night; 
a thaw meets him in town, and again he ſcampers into the 
country: he has a horſe to run at Epſom, another at Saliſbury, 
and a third at York, and he muſt be on the ſpot to back every 
one of them; he has a ſtud at Newmarket, a ſhooting-box in 
Norfolk, and a pack of fox-hounds in the New Foreſt: for 
3 on 
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one wheel that real buſineſs puts in motion, pleaſure, whim, 
ennui turn one hundred: ſickneſs, which confines all the reſt of 
the world, ſends him upon his travels; one doctor plunges him 
into the ſea at Brighthelmſton, another ſteeps him in warm 
water at Buxton, and a third ſends him to Bath; for the gen- 
tlemen of the learned faculty, whether they help us into life, 
or help us out of it, make us pay toll at each gate; and if at 
any time their art keeps us alive, the ſine we muſt pay to their 
ingenuity makes the renewal in ſome caſes too hard a bargain 
for a poor man to profit by. In all other countries upon 
earth, a man is contented to be well and pay nothing for being 
ſo, but in England even health is an expenſive article, as we are 
for ever contriving how to be a little better, and phyſicians are 
too conſcientious to take a fee and do nothing for it. If there 
is any thing like ridicule in this, it is againſt the patient and not 
againſt the phyfician I would wiſh to point it; it is in England, 
that the profeſſion is truly dignified, and if it 1s here accom- 


panied with greater emoluments, it is proportionably practiſed 


with ſuperior learning; if life is more valuable in a land of 


freedom than in a land of ſlavery, why ſhould it not be paid for 


according to its value? In deſpotic ſtates, where men's lives 
are in fact the property of the prince, all ſubjects ſhould in 
juſtice be cured or killed at his proper charge; but where a 
man's houſe is his caſtle, his health is his own concern. | 

As to the other learned profeſſion of the law, to its honour 
be it ſpoken, there is that charming perplexity about it, that we 
can ruin one another and ourſelves with the greateſt certainty 
and facility. It is fo ſuperior to all other ſciences, that it can 
turn demonſtration into doubt, truth into contradiction, make 
improbability put matter of fact out of countenance, and hang 


up a point for twenty years, which common ſenſe would de- 


cide in as many minutes. It is the glorious privilege of the 
freemen of England to make their own laws, and they have 
made ſo many, that they can neither count them up nor com- 
prehend them. The parliament of England is without com- 
pariſon the moſt voluminous author in the world; and there is 


ſuch a happy ambiguity in its works, that its ſtudents have as 


much to {ay on the wrong Tide of every queſtion as upon the 
right: in all caſes of diſcufiion it is one man's buſineſs to puzzle, 
andanother's to explain, and though victory be ever fo certain, 
it is agreed het veen the parties to make a long battle: there 
muſt be an extrac :dinary faculty of expreſſion in the law, when 
the only parts clæatly underſtood are thoſe which it has not 
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Of EpucaTion: A CLASSICAL contraſted with a FA- 
SHIONABLE ONE. | 


— 


[MIRROR, NO. 15.] 


— | 

HowEveR widely the thinking part of mankind may \ 
have differed as- to the proper mode of conducting educa- 

tion, they have always been unanimous in their opinion of its 
importance. The natural effects of it are obſerved by the 
moſt inattentive. They know, that the c/own and the dancing- 
1:after are the ſame from the hand of nature; and, although a 
little farther reflection is requiſite to perceive the effects of. 
culture on the internal ſenſes, it cannot be diſputed that the 
mind, like the body, when arrived at firmneſs and maturity, 
retains the impreſſions it received in a more phant and tender 
age. | 
. E greateſt part of mankind, born to labour for their ſub. 
ſitence, are fixed in habits of induſtry by the iron hand of 
neceſſity. They have little time or opportunity for the culti- 


. r * — 
vation of the underſtand — rors and immbralities 11 
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toeir conduct, that flow from the want of thoſe ſentiments 
which education is intended to produce, will, on that account, 
meet with indulgence from every benevolent mind. But thoſe 
that are placed in a conſpicuous ſtation, whoſe vices become 
more and more complicated and deſtructive, by the abuſe of 
knowledge, and the miſapplication of improved talents, have 
no title to the ſame indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by 
the rank and fortune which protect them from puniſhment, and 
which, in ſome degree, preſerve them from that infamy their 
conduct has merited. 15 | 

I HOLD it, then, incontrovertible, that the higher the 
rank, the more urgent is the neceſſity for ſtoring the mind 
with the principles, and directing the paſſions to the prac- 
tice, of public and private victue. Perhaps it might not 
be impoſſible to form plans of education, to lay down rules, 
and contrive inſtitutions, for the inſtruſtion of youth of all 
ranks, that would have a general influence upon' manners. 
But this is an attempt too Nm for a private hand; it can 
be expected only from the great council of the nation, when 
: : they 
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| they ſhall be pleaſed to apply their experienced wiſdom and 


. . . . > n 
penetration to ſo material an object, which, in ſome future . 
period, may be found not leſs deſerving their attention than I 

| thoſe important debates in which they are frequently engaged, t 
[ which they conduct with an elegance, a decorum, and public hk 
| ſpirit, ee epe the incorrupted, diſintereſted, and virtuous re- b 
preſentatives of a great and flouriſhing people, £ 


= WHILE in expeQation of this, perhaps diſtant, zra, I hope I ; 
it wilh not be unacceptable to my readers to ſuggeſt ſome hints. b 
that may be uſeful in the education of the gentleman, to try h 
if it be not poſſible to form an alliance between the virtues and Pp 
the graces, the man and the citizen, and produce a being leſs 

_ diſhonourable to the ſpecies than the courtier of Lord Cheſfter- 
field, and more uſeful to ſociety than the ſavage of Rouſſeau. d 
Txt ſagacious Locke, toward the end of the laſt century, 
gave to the public ſome thoughts on education; the general 
merit of which leaves room to regret that he did not find time, 
as he ſeemed once to have intended, to reviſe' what he had I 4 
written, and give a complete treatiſe on the ſubject. But with 


all the veneration I feel for that great man, and all the reſpe& , 
that is due to him, I cannot help being of opinion, that ſome IF ;. 


of his obſervations have laid the foundation of that defective 
ſyſtem of education, which now' prevails amongſt us. Mr. 
Lecke, ſenſible of the labyrinth with which the pedantry of the II 
learned kad ſurrounded all the ayenues to ſcience, ſucceſsfully 
employed the ſtrength of his genius to trace &noedge to her V 
ſource, and point out the direct road to ſucceeding genera- IF ;; 
tions. Diſguſted with the ſchoolmen, he; from a prejudice to. IF ,. 
which even great minds are liable, ſeems to have contracted a h. 
diſlike to every thing they taught, and even to the languages t 
in which they wrote. He ſeruples not to ſpeak of Grammar a 
as unneceſſary to the perfect knowledge either of the dead or in 
living languages, and to affirm, that a part of the years thrown BF | 
away in the ſtudy of Greek and Latin, would be better employed FF 
in learning the trades of Gardeners and Turners; as if it were 20 
a fitter and mote uſeful occupation for a gentleman to plant 5 
potatoes, and to make cheſs- boards and ſnuff- boxes, than to er 
ſtudy the beauties of Cicero and Homer. 3 
IT u ill be allowed by all, that the great purpoſe of educa- 
tion is to form the man and the citizen, that he may be virtu- i b. 
ous, happy in himſelf, and uſeful to ſociety. To attain this * 
end, his education ſhould begin, as it were, from his birth FF ,, 
and be continued till he arrives at firmneſs and maturity of by 
mind, as well as of body. Sincerity, truth, juſtice, — fi 
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manity, are to be cultivated from the firſt dawnings of memory 
and obſervation. © As the powers of theſe increaſe, the genius 
and diſpoſition unfold themſelves; it then becomes neceſſary 
to check, in the bud, every propenſity to folly or to vice; to 
root out every mean, ſelhſh, and ungenerous ſchtiment ; to 
warm and animate the heart in the purſuit of virtue and ho- 


nour. The experience of ages has ' hitherto diſcovered no 


ſurer method of giving right impreſſions to young minds, than 
by frequently exhibiting to them thoſe bright examples which 
hiſtory affords, and, by that means, inſpiring them with thoſe 
ſentiments of public and private virtue, which breathe in the 
writings of the ſages of antiquity. | 

Ix this view I have ever conſidered thaacq tion of the 
dead languages as a moſt important branch in the education 
of a gentleman. Not to mention that the ſlowneſs with which 
he acquires them, prevents his memory from being loaded 
with facts faſter than his growing reaſon can compare and 
diſtinguiſh, he becomes acquainted by degrees with the virtu- 
ous characters of antient times; he admires their juſtice, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and public ſpirit, and burns with a defire 


to imitate them. The impreſſions theſe have made, and the 


reſtraints to which he has been accuſtomed, ſerve as a check 
to the many tumultuous paſſions which the ideas of religion 
alone would, at that age, be unable ro controul. Every vic- 


tory he obtains over himſelf ferves as a new gn2rd : virter. 
When he errs, he becomes ſenſible of his weakneſs, which, at 


the ſame time that it teaches him moderation, and forgiveneſs 
to others, ſhews the neceſſity of keeping a ſtricter watch over 
his own actions During theſe combats, his reaſoning facul- 
ties expand, his judgment ſtrengthens, and while he becomes 
acquainted with the corruptions of the world, he fixes himſelf 
in the practice of virtue. 

A Man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of the world 
with many and great advantages. Accuſtomed to reflection, 
acquainted with human nature, the ſtrength of virtue, and de- 
pravity of vice, he can trace actions to their ſcarce, and be 


enabled, in the affairs of life, to avail himſelf of the wiſdom 


and experience of paſt apes. | 
Very different is the modern plan of education followed 
by many, eſpecially with the children of perſons in ſuperior 
rank, They are introduced into the world almoſt from their 
very infancy. In place of having their minds ſtored with the 
bright examples of antiquity, or thoſe of modern times, the 
ſirſt knowledge they acquire is of the vices with which they are 
| | ſurrounded 


| 
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ſurrounded; and they learn what mankind are, without ever 
knowing what they ought to be. Poſſeſſed of no ſentiment 
of virtue, of no ſocial affection, they indulge, to the utmoſt of 
their ability, the gratification of every ſelfiſh appetite, with- 
out any other reſtraint than what ſelf-intereſt diftates. In men 
thus educated, youth is not the ſeaſon of virtue; they have 
contracted the cold indifference and all the vices of age, long 
before they arrive at manhood, If they attain to the great 
offices of ſtate, they become miniſters as void of knowledge 
as of principle; equally regardleſs of the national honour as 
of their own, their ſyſtem of government (if it can be called a 
ſyſtem) looks not beyond the preſent moment, and any ap- 
parent exertions for the public good, are meant only as props 
to ſupport themſelves in office. In the field, at the head of 
armies, indifferent as to the fate of their fellow-ſoldiers, or of 
their country, they make their power the miniſter of their 
pleaſures. If the wiſdom of their ſovereign ſhould, happily 
for himſelf and his country, ſhut them out from his councils, 
ſhould they be confined to a private ſtation, finding no enter- 
tainment in their own breaſts, as void of friends as incapable 
of friendſhip, they fink reflection in a life of diſſipation. | 
Ir the probable conſequences of thoſe different modes of 
education be ſuch as I have mentioned, there can be little 
doubt to which the preference belongs, even though that 
wich is preferrœa 222d be leis conducive than its oppoſite 
to thoſe elegant accompliſhments which decorate ſociety, 
But, upon examination, I believe even this objection wil 
vaniſh; for, although I willingly admit, that a certain de- 
gree of pedantry is inſeparable from the learning of the di- 
vine, the phyſician, and the lawyer, which a late commerce 
with the world is unable to wear off, yet learning is, in no 
reſpect, inconſiſtent, either with that gracefal eaſe and ele- 
gance of addreſs peculiar to men of faſhion, or with what, in 
modern phraſe, is called knowledge of the world. The man 
of ſuperior accompliſhments will, indeed, be indifferent about 
many things which are the chief objects of attention to the 
modern fine gentleman. To conform to all the minute 
changes of the mode, to be admired for the gaudineſs of his 
equipage, to boaſt of his ſucceſs in intrigue, to publiſh fa- 
vours he never received, will, to him, appear frivolous and 
diſhonourable. | | M 
As many of the bad effects of the preſent ſyſtem of 'educa- 
tion may be attributed to a premature introduction into the 
world, I ſhall conclude this paper, by reminding thoſe pee 


if 
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and guardians who are ſo anxious to bring their children and 
pupils early into public life, that one of the fineſt gentlemen, 
the brighteſt geniuſes, the moſt uſeful and beſt informed 
citizens of which antiquity has left us an example, did not 
think himſelf qualified to appear in public till the age of 
twenty-ſix, and continued his ſtudies, for ſome years after, 
under the moſt eminent teachers of Greece and Rome. 


On the DESIRE of Ficurt-MAKING. 
— — 
[MIRROR, NO. 92.] 


þ 


LookiNG from the window of a houſe where I was viſit- . 


ing ſome mornings ago, I obſerved, on the oppoſite fide of the 


ſtreet, a ſign- poſt, ornamented with ſome buſts and bronzes, 
indicating a perſon to live there, by trade a Figure-maker, On 
remarking to a gentleman who ſtood near me, that it was a 
profeſſion I did not recolle& having heard of before, my 
friend, who has a knack of drawing obſervations from trifles, 
and, I muſt confeſs, is a little inclined to take things on their 
weak fide, replied, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, that it was one of 
the moſt common in life. While he ſpoke, a ſmart young 
man, who has lately ſet up a very ſhowy equipage, paſſed by 
in his carriage at a briſk trot, and bowed to me, who have the 
honour of a ſlight acquaintance with him, with that air of civil 
conſequence which puts one in mind of the notice a man 
thinks himſelf intitled to. That young gentleman,” faid 
my friend, © is a Figure-maker, and the chariot he drives in 
is his gu- pet. You might trace the brethren of this trade 
through every ſtreet, ſquare, and houſe in town. Figure-mak- 
ing is common to all ranks, ages, tempers, and ſituations: 
there are rich and poor, extravagant and narrow, wiſe and 
tooliſh, witty and ridiculous, eloquent and filent, beautiful and 
ugly Figure-maktrs, In ſhort, there is ſcarce any body ſuch a 
Cypher from Nature, as not to form ſome pretenſions to mak- 


« The 


ing a figure in ſpite of her, 
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«Tae young man who bowed to you is an extravagant 
Figure-maker, more remarkable for being ſucceſſor to a nar- 
row one, I knew his father well, and have often viſited him 
in the courſe of money-tranſactions, at his office, as it was 
called, in the garret-ſtory of a dark airleſs houſe, where he 


ſat like the Genius of Lucre, brooding in his hole over the 


wealth his parſimony had acquired him. The very ink with 
which he wrote was adulterated with water, and he delayed 
mending his pen till the characters it formed were almoſt 
illegible. Yet he too had great part of his enjoyment from 
the opinion of others, and was not inſenſible to the pleaſures 
of Figure-making. I have often ſeen him, in his threadbare 


brown coat, ſtop in the ſtreet to wait the paſſing of ſome of 


his well-dreſſed debtors, that he might have the pleaſure of 
inſulting them with the intimacy to which their ſituations in- 
titled him; and I once actually knew him lend a large ſum, on 
terms leſs advantageous than it was his cuſtom to inſiſt upon, 
merely becauſe it was a Peer who wanted to borrow, and that 
he had applied in vain to two right honourable relations of 
immenſe fortune. FEI 2 
His ſon has juſt the ſame deſire of ſhewing his wealth that 
the father had ; but he takes a different method of diſplaying 


it. Both, however, diſplay, not enjoy, their wealth, and draw 


equal ſatis faction from the conſequence derived from it in the 
opinion of others. The father kept guineas in his coffers 
which he never uſed; the ſon changes, indeed, the ſpecies of 
property, but has juſt as little the power of uſing it. He keeps 
horſes in his ſtable, and ſervants in livery, to no better pur- 
poſe than his father did guineas. He gives dinners, at which 
he. eats made diſhes that he diſtaſtes, and drinks champaign 
and burgundy inſtead of his old beverage of port and punch, 


till he is ſick, becauſe they are the diſhes and drink of great 


and rich men. The ſon's ſituation has the advantage of 
brilliancy, but the father's was more likely to be perma- 


nent; he was daily growing richer with the aſpect of poverty; 


his ſon is daily growing poorer, with the appearance of 
wealth. | ; | | 

« It is impoſlible to enumerate the | > nag which the ſudden 
acquiſition of riches, joined to the deſire of Figure-making, 


ſets people a playing. There is nothing ſo abſurd or extra- 
vagant, which riches, in the hands of a weak man, will not 
:empt him to commit, from the mere idea of enjoy ing lis 
money in the way of exhibition, Nay, this will happen © 

| | . perſons 
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perſons of whoſe ſenſe and diſcretion the world had formerly a 
high opinion, even where that opinipn was a juſt one; for 
wealth often makes fools where it does not nnd them”—My 
friend happening to caſt his eye towards me at that moment, 
diſcovered a ſmile on my countenance: * You are thinkin 
now” ſaid he, that you and I could endure being |! 
twenty or thirty thouſand pounds, notwithſtanding the truth of 
my obſervation.” —* It would ſpoil your lecture, I replied ; 
but you may go on in the mean time,” He took the pinch of 


ſnuff which my remark had ſtopped in its progreſs towards his 


noſe, and went on. | | 

« From. this motive of Figure-maling, continued he, turn- 
ing to the ladies of the company, Beauty puts on her airs, and 
Wit labours for a bon-met, till the firſt becomes ugly, and the 
latter tireſome, . You may have frequently obſerved Bet 
Ogle, in a company of her ordinary acquaintance, look charm- 
ingly, becauſe ſhe did not care how-ſhe looked, till the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, with a fine coat or a title, has for 
her a toſſing her head, rolling her eyes, biting her lips, twiſt- 
ing her neck; and bringing her whole figure to bear upon 
him, till the expreſſion of her countenance became perfect 
folly, and her attitudes downright diſtortion, In the ſame 
way our friend Ned Gib (who has more wit than any man I 
know, could he but learn the ceconomy of it) when ſome happy 
ſtrokes of humour have given him credit with himſelf and the 
company, will ſet out full tilt mimicking, caricaturing, pun- 
ning, and ftory-telling, till every body preſent wiſhes him 
dumb, and looks grave in proportion as he laughs. 


„ THAT wit and beauty ſhould be deſirous of making a 


figure is not to be wondered at, admiration being the very 
province they contend for. That folly and uglineſs ſhould 
thruſt themſelves forward to public notice, might be matter 


of ſurpriſe, did we not recolle& that their owners, moſt pro- 


bably, think themſelves witty and handſome. Fn theſe indeed, 
as in many other inſtances, it anfortunately happens, that 
people are ſtrangely bent upon making a figure in thoſe very 
departments, where they have leaſt chance of ſucceeding. 
Bur there is a ſpecies of animal, ſeveral of whom muſt 
have fallen under the notice of every body preſent, which it 
is difficult to claſs, either among the. witty or the fooliſh, the 
clever or the dull. the wiſe or the mad, who, ot all others, 


have the greateſt propenſity to figure-mating. Nature ſeems 


to have made them up in haſte, and to have put the different 
ingredients 


* 


and to make a figure by ſurpriſe and ſingularity.“ 
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ingredients above referred to into their compoſition at random, 
They are more common in ſuch a place as this , than in a 
more extenſive ſphere ; like ſome vermin, that breed in ponds 
and rivulets, which a larger ftream or lake would deſtroy, 
Our circle is juſt large enough to give their talents room, and 
ſmall enough to be affected by their exertion. © Here, there. 
fore, there is never wanting a junto of both ſexes, who are 
liked or hated, admired or deſpiſed, who make people laugh, 
or ſet them aſleep, according to the faſhion of the time, or the 
humour of their audience, but who have always the ſatisfac- 
tion of talking themſelves, or of being talked of by others, 
With us, indeed, a very moderate degree of genius is ſuf. 
ficient for this purpoſe ; in ſmall ſocieties, folks are ſet agape 
by ſmall circumſtances. I have known a lady here contrive 
to make a figure for half the winter, on the ftrength of a 
plume of feathers, or the trimming of a petticoat ; and a 
gentleman make ſhift to be thought a fine fellow, only by out- 
doing every body elſe in the thickneſs of his queue, or the 
height of his foretop. | BY 

Bur people will not only make themſelves fools; I have 
known inſtances of their becoming knaves, or at leaſt boaſting 
of their being ſo, from this deſire of figure-meakinsg. You ſhall 
hear a fellow, who has once got the character of being a ſharp 


man, tell things of himſelf, for which, if they had been true, 
he deſerved to be hanged, merely becauſe his line of feare- 


making lies in trick and chicane; hence, too, proceed all thoſe 
hiſtories of their own profligacy and vice, which ſome young 
men of ſpirit are perpetually relating, who are willing to 
record themſelves villains,” rather than not be recorded at all. 

« Tx the arts as well as in the characters of men, this ſame 
propenſity is productive of ſtrange diſorders. Hence proceed 
the bombaſt of poetry, the tumor of proſe, the garith light of 


- ſome paintings, the unnatural chiara gſcuro of others; hence in 
muſic, the abſurd mixture of difcordant movements, and the 


ſqueak of high- ſtrained cadences; in ſhort, all thoſe fins 


. againſt nature and ſimplicity, which artiſts of inferior merit 


are glad to praQtiſe, in order to extort the notice of the public, 


* 


Tax accidental interruption of a new viſitor now topped 
the current of my friend's diſcourſe ; he had indeed begun to 
tire moſt of the company, who were not all diſpoſed to liſten 


* The M1zRoR was written and publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
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quite ſo long as he ſeemed inclined to ſpeak. In truth, he 

had forgot that the very reproof he meant to give his neigh- 

bours, applied pretty ſtrongly to himſelf, and that, though he 

might ſuppoſe that he was lecturing from the deſire of refor- 

* he was, in reality, haranguing in the ſpirit of foure- 
ang. N 


— 


LirE of Sir THoMas LoUNGER, buſy in Profpedt, and 
doing Nothing. z 


—— 
[LOUNGER, NO, 11.] 


SIR, 


As I have the honour of being your nameſake, and deſcended 
from an ancient race of Loungers, I rejoiced when I was in- 
formed, that one of our illuſtrious name and family be to 
make a figure in the literary world, and to publiſh his lu- 
cubrations weekly in the capital of Scotland. I have ſpent 
a great part of my life in ſtudying the genealogies, hiſtories, 
and characters of the ſeveral branches of our flouriſhing * 
family. With this view, I have viſited every city, town, 
and village in the kingdom, and have had the happineſs 
to meet with near relations in every place, except Paiſſey, 
Kilmarnock, and a few dirty manufacturing towns. From the 
obſervations I have made in my travels, I am fully convinced, 
that if all the members of our family take in your paper, you 
will be the moſt popular and ſucceſsful writer of the preſent - 
age, and your works will paſs through more editions than 
either the Pilgrim's Progreſs, or Robinſon Cruſcee. The chief 
obje& of my travels has been, to colle& materials for a great 
work, in which I have been engaged about fifty years. It is 
one of the peculiar excellencies of our family to do nothing in 
haſte. This famous work will be entitled, Biographia Lounger- 
iana Scotica, or the Lives of the moſt eminent Loungers of 
Scotland, from the reign of Fergus I. to the preſent times. It 
will make two ponderous volumes in folio, to be publiſhed by 
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* ſubſcription. The price to ſubſcribers will be o»ly fix guineas; 
but to thoſe unfortunate (gentlemen who neglect to ſubſcribe, 
the price may be, I know not how much. The firſt volume 
will contain the lives of the renuous Loungers, and the ſecond, ' 
the lives of the indolent Loungers. Theſe are the two great 
branches into which our family is divided. Each volume will 
be adorned with twenty copper-plates, repreſenting the eaſieſt 
and moſt graceful poſtures for lounging in coaches, coffee. 
houſes, taverns, drawing-rooms, play-houſes, aſſembly- rooms, 
churches, colleges, courts of juſtice, &c. &, Theſe plates 
will be of great utility, not only to fine ladies and fine gentle- 
men, but alſo to politicians, preachers, profeſſors, ſtudents, 
lawyers, judges, and many others of all ranks. The frontiſ-. 
tece will be an elegant drawing of the outer parliament houſe 
in the middle of the ſeſſion. To engage gentlemen to do 
themſelves the honour to ſubſcribe, I ſend you a ſhort article, 
which I beg you will publiſh in your entertaining paper, as'a 
ſpecimen of this excellent work. | 1 
Mx late couſin, Sir Thomas Lounger, of Loiterhall, in 
Lingerdale, was the eldeſt ſon of my good uncle, Sir Timothy, 
„and his lady Mrs. Suſan Dowdy of the Slatterington family. 
Sir Timothy died of a lethargy, with which he had been long 
afflicted; and Sir Thomas ' came to the poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
and honours of his anceſtors in the twenty-ſecond year of his 
age. But the eſtate was then in a very bad condition in all 
reſpets. Two-thirds of the rents would hardly pay the in- 
tereſt of the debts;— the manfion-houſe was an old, cold, 
damp, ruinous caſte, in the middle of a great moraſs—the 
Farms were almoſt in a Rate of nature, the rents ſmall and ill- 
paid; the extenſive moors and hills yielded little or nothing. 
Six Tnomas Was then a ſtrong, healthy, young man; 
and as he had been two winters at the college of Aberdeen, 
and thought himſelf much wiſer and cleverer than any of his 
forefathers, he determined to retrieve the ruined fortunes, and 
revive the fadd honours of his family, by paying off all his 
_ debts, repairing or rebuilding his caſtle, draining his moraſs, | 
* Improving his farms, cultivating his moors, and planting his- 
| Kills. But he determined to do all this in the wiſeſt, moſt 
- *cautions, and prudent manner; and never to engage in any 
-ondertaking till he had examined every circumſtance, and pro- 
vided againſt every obſtacle and difficulty. . 
i Tromas ſpent ſeveral years'in forming plans for the 
_—_ of his debts, which he found not ſo eaſy a matter as 
hte had imagined. At length he hit upon one which he 5 
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would do the buſineſs effectually. He propoſed to go to the 
Eaſt Indies, to dethrone half a dozen Rajahs, cut the throats vY 
af half a million of their ſubjects, and come home with three 
or four hundred thouſand pounds in his pocket. This project 
pleaſed him mighuly for ſome time, till he began to reflect on 
the great diſtance of the Eaſt Indies, the danger of his heing 
drowned in his going or returning, and the {till greater dane 
ger of being damned, if he deſtroyed ſo many of his fellow- 
creatures, to enrich himſelf; which made him give up all 
thoughts of becoming a Nabob. The next ſcheme Sir Fho- 
mas formed for the payment of his debts pleaſed him bette 

as it was not attended with ſo much danger either to his foul 
or body. When he was about fifty years of age, he came to 
a reſolution to marry ſome beautiful young lady, of an honours - 
able ancient family, with a prodigious fortune, that would en- 
able him to pay all his debt:, and execute all his projects. me 
ſpent ſeveral years in ſearching for ſuch a lady, and at leng 

fxed on Miſs Betty Plum. It is true, Miſs Betty was neither 
young nor handſome, and her grandfather had been a cobler, 
but ſhe had a great fortune; and after a violent ſtruggle be- 
tween poverty and pride, he reſolved to ſtoop and make his 
addreſſes, But while he was meditating on the moſt e ffectual 


method of doing this, he received the unwelcome news, that 


his intended bride had married an Iriſh fortune-hunter. My 
couſin behaved very much like a gentleman on this accafion. 


He called Miſs Betty all the bad names he had ever heard, 


curſed the whole ſex, and forſwore matrimony for ever. 
Wält Sir Thomas was forming ſchemes for-the pay- 
ment of his debts, he was not unmindful of has old caſtle, and 
got many plans, ſome for repairing, and ſome for rebuilding | 
it, for draining the moraſs, and laying it into a lawn, with | 
gardens, orchards, walks, viſtas, &c. But at laſt he found 
that this would be more expenſive than building a new ſeat in 
the modern taite ; and he very wiſely determined to build a 


woſt elegant convenient manſion for the future reſidence of his 


family. But he as wiſely reſolved not to lay one fone, till he 


had found the moſt healthy, pleaſant, and commodious ſpot in 


his whole eſtate. Many a long day did he wander in ſearch 
of this ſpot, but never could find one to his mind. One was 
too high, another too low ; one too damp, another too dry ; 


the proſpect from one was too confined, from another too ex- 


tenſive. ; 


Six Tuch as never forgot the improvement of his farms. 
That was his favourite taſte and ſtudy. He choſe the mot 
x 8 2 5 propet 
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proper places for building ſubſtantial convenient farm-houſes; , 


he traced and marked the line of all the hedges, ditches, and 


| walls that would be neceſſary for incloſing his fields, gardens, 


and orchards; he carefully examined the ſoil of every field, 
and ſettled the methods of cultivation that would be moſt 


Proper for each, to bring it to the higheſt poſſible degree of 


- fertility: in this he was much aſſiſted by the painful peruſal 
of ſeveral excellent ſyſtems of agriculture, compoſed in the 
garrets of Grub-ſtreet. When he had got all in readineſs, he 
aſſembled his tenants in the great hall of his caſtle, laid his 
plans before them, and, in a long elaborate diſcourſe, ex- 
plained how they were to be carried into execution, conclud- 


ing with a demand of two guineas a year of rent for every 


acre. This harangue, particularly the concluding ſentence, 
produced various ſtrong emotions in the audience. Some 
grinned, others groaned; ſome laughed, others cried ; ſome 
curſed, others prayed: but all declared that they would not 
give one farthing more rent, nor change their methods of huſ- 
bandry in the leaſt. , Sir Thomas was enraged at the obſtinacy 
of his tenants, and diſcharged a dreadful volley of oaths and 
threats upon them; but when his paſſion ſubſided, and he 
began to refle& that they were all.of his own clan, deſcended 
from the younger brothers and baſtards of the family, he could 
not find in his heart to turn any of them out of their farms. 

* My couſin was equally induſtrious, and as unſucceſsful, in 
his ſchemes for cultivating his moors. For when he had, by 
Jong thought and ſtudy, formed one of the moſt beautiful plans 


in the world for that purpoſe, he never could find any perſon 


who would execute any part of it. 

Bur ſtill the planting of his hills promiſed every thing. 
By long and laborious inveſtigations, he found, that they 
would admit ten millions of trees, and that thoſe trees, when 
- Forty years old, would be worth ten millions ſterling, which 
would make him the richeſt ſubject in Europe. Tranſported 
with joy at this proſpect, he determined to loſe no time. He 
actually collected ten buſhels of beech-maſt, and an equal 


quantity of acorns, and wanted nothing but a proper place for 
aà nurſeryto begin his operations; but ſtraying abroad too late 


one evening in April, in ſearch of ſuch a place, he got a vio- 
Tent cold, which threw him into a fever, of which he died, in 
the ſeventy-fifth year of his age, in the ſame tattered hed 
and ruinous caſtle in which he was born; his debts unpaid, 
His moraſs undrained, his farms unimproved, his moors un- 


cultivated, and his hills anplanted. 
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Wi᷑n a heavy heart I attended the precious re mains of 
my dear couſin to his grave, and ſaw a ſtonè laid upon it, with 


this inſcription: 
Hic jacet 
IIluſtriſſimus Dominus Tromas LouxoER 
de Loiterhall, Baronettus. 
Dum vixit, | 
Multa propoſuit, 
Nihil perfecit, 
Secundum morem 
Loungeriorum.“ 
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On Good HumMouR, 
— 2 [COLMAN's PROSE.] 


Or all the qualifications of the mind, which are not poſitive 
virtues, I do not know any that is more defirable than Good 
Humour. No quality renders the poſſeſſor more eaſy and 
happy in himſelf, or recommends him more forcibly to other 


7 = 


people. Virtue itſelf receives additional luſtre, abates the 


rigid ſeverity of its character, and takes its moſt raviſhing 
graces and embelliſhments from ſuch a diſpoſition ; a diipoſi- 
tion ſo amiable in its nature, that even a man of looſe prin- 
ciples, when of ſo agreeable a turn, often conciliates to him- 
ſelf many friends and well-wiſhers, The men at leaſt allow 
that he is a pleaſant fellow, court his company, and account 
him nobody's enemy but his own; while the women call him 
a dear agreeable creature, and declare, that though to be ſure 
he is a wild devil, it is quite impoſſible to be angry with him. 


IT is hardly ſaying too much in favour of this quality, to 
aſſert, that it is one of the firſt requilites in ſociety : for.though * 


ſtrict honour and integrity are of more eſſential value in the 


grand purpoſes of human life; yet Good Humour, like ſmall 


money, is of more immediate uſe in the common commerce of 
the world. There is no fituation in life, no engagement in 


buſineſs, or party of pleaſure, wherein it will not contribute to 


mitigate diſappointments, or heighten enjoyment. A huſband, 
8 3 friend, 
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friend, acquaintance, maſter, or even ſervant, however dar? 
ful and affectionate, will occaſion many miſerable hours to 
himſelf, as well as to thoſe with whom he is connected, if his 
virtues are not ſeaſoned with Good Humour ; and whether he 
is a partner for life, or a parner in a country-dance, an aſſo- 
ciate in great and mighty undertakings, or a companion in a 
poſt-chaiſe, he ſhould, on every occaſion, cheriſh and keep 
alive this agreeable diſpoſition. | | 
Some perſons may almoſt be ſaid to be of a good-humoured 
complexion, and ſeem to be conſtitutionally endued with this 
amiable turn of mind: a bleſſing, for which they may thank 
heaven with the ſame kind of gratitude that he ought to feel, 
who experiences the comforts of being born in a delightful 
and temperate climater, My fellow-countrymen, I think, are 
many of them deficient in that airy pleaſantneſs, and chearful 
temper, that diſtinguiſhes this quality : and as our climate, 
while it anſwers all the purpoſes of uſe and plenty, yet ſeldom 
affords us blue ſkies, or tempts us to cool, grots and purling 
ſtreams, to lie down on the damp graſs, or to thoſe other rural 
delights ſo often mentioned by the poets ; ſo the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, though overflowing with humanity and benevolence, 
ſuffer clouds of gloomy thoughts to come over their minds, 
and, however they muſt be allowed to be gocd-natured, are 
ſeldom remarkable for being good-humoured. Yet this half- 
virtue is worth cultivation, as it beſtows new charms on that 
real one. Good Humour is the fair-weather of the ſoul, thar 
calms the turbulent guſt of paſſion, and diffuſes a perpetual 
'  gladneſs and ſerenity over the heart; and he that finds his 
temper naturally inclined ta»break out into ſudden burſts of 
fretfulneſs and ill- humour, ſhould be as much on his guard to 
repreſs the ſtorm that is for ever beating in his mind, as to 
fence againſt the inclemencies of the ſeaſon. We are natu- 
rally attached even to animals that betray a ſoftneſs of diſpo- 
tion. We are pleaſed with the aukward fondneſs and fidelity of 
a dog: Montaigne could diſcover agreeable muſic in the 
good-humoured purring of his cat; and, though our modern 
grooms and jockies beſtow all their attention on make, colour, 
eyes, and feet, yet the beſt writers on horſemanſhip conſider a 
good temper as one of the beſt qualities in a horſe. | 
We ſhould be the more attentive to encourage and preſerve 
this pleaſing quality, becauſe many people loſe it by lutle and 
little in the progreſs of their lives. The thoughts of intereſt 
frequently proves a g-rowing ruſt and canker in the mind ; and 
the many troubles and embarraſſments attending worldly 
| wad, purſuits 
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purſuits often ſour the temper, and entirely deſtroy the 
ſpirit of chearfulneſs and Good Humour that prevailed in the 
artleſs and undeſigning ſeaſon of our youth. I do not know 


a a more diſagreeable companion, than a man, who having ſet 


out in life with vait and vain hopes of advancement, together 
with a mighty conſciouſneſs of his own merit, has not been 
able to ſultain the ſhock of diſappointment, but has permitted 
his misfortunes to embitter his diſpoſition. Such a man over- 
flows with gall on every occaſion, and diſcharges the ſpleen 
that riſes within him on all his fellow-creatures. He diſturbs 
the peace of the family to which he belongs, and poiſons the 
happineſs of every company to which he 1s admitted. But 
the diſquiet that he brings with him, wherever he comes, is 
nothing but an evidence of his own miſery and weakneſs of 
ſou]. How much more is he to be imitated, who meets the 
ſtrokes of fortune with an even temper, who ſuffers neither 
reproach nor diſtreſs to ruffle his Good Humour, and 1s, as 


Hamlet deſcribes his friend, “ As one, in ſuffering all, that 


ſuffers nothing.” Life is like a game at backgammon; and 
if an unlucky throw comes, we muſt make the beſt of it, and 
play on without grumbling at our ill lack : but who would 
venture to fit down to the table with a man who could not 
bear an adverſe caſt without turning over the board in a fury, 
and throwing the dice-box at the head of his companion ? 
The character of Sir Thomas More, though peculiarly illuſ- 
trious for unſhaken integrity, was in no inſtance more winning 
and amiable than in true pleaſantry and Good Humour. His 
chearful behaviour on the ſcaffold, and in every particular re- 
lative to his death, is familiar to all ; but there is no circum- 
ſtance in which the evenneſs of his mind is more truly deli- 
neated, that in his behaviour to his family on his reſignation . 
of the Chancellorſhip. 'The way in which he diſcovered it - 

to his wife, beſpoke the moſt genuine Good Humour. When 
he went out of church, it was always uſual for ſome of his 
officers to go to his lady and acquaint her of his departure : 
but the Sunday after his refignation, he went himſelf up to 
her pew, and, bowing, gravely ſaid, * Madam, my Lord is 
gone. She, who was accuſtomed to the facetiouſneſs of his 
manner, did not immediately comprehend his meaning ; but 
on his explaining the matter'to her, as they went home, ſhe 
began to upbraid him for his ſhamefyl inattention to his in- 
tereſt ; upon which, without being at all diſconcerted by this 
conjugal lecture, he took occaſion to turn the diſcourſe, by 
finding fault with ſome part of her dreſs, 


Strange 
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Strange DIVERSITIEs of TEMPER and UNDERSTANDING 


among MANKIND : A VISION. 
— — 


[COLMAN'S PROSE.] 
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"TALKING the other evening with a friend, who is ſome- 
what of a philoſophical turn, and loves to deal in abſtruſe ſpe- 
culations, he fell by degrees into a whimſical vein, and en- 
deavoured to, amuſe himſelf and me by conſidering phyſically, 
not to ſay metaphyſically, the probable Eauſes to which the 
ſtrange diverſities of temper and underſtanding among man- 
kind are owing. At one time he ſuppoſed, that ſeveral for- 


tuitous circumſtances at our birth might produce this variety; 


and that ſuch an accident as the dilation or compreſſion of the 
head by the hand of the nurſe or the midwife, might deter- 
mine the infant's future qualities, and mould a hero out of a 
coward ; or ſqueeze a poet or a philoſopher into a fool. He 
had alſo ſome conceits about the homunculus, which, however, 
I ſhall not preſume to explain at preſent, as a reverend friend 
of mine, who is deeply verſed in thoſe ſtudies, has «promiſed 
to oblige me with a diſtin& paper on that ſubje&. He then 
conſidered the notions of planetary influence; according to 
which, all the various actions and diſpoſitions of the human 
ſpecies are governed ſolely by the ſtars. On this occaſion, he 
aſſured me, that an eminent aſtronomer of his acquaintance was 
very fatal at caſting nativities; and, moreover, that the late 
revolution in the Miniſtry was abſolutely foretold laſt year in 

Partridge's Almanack, He dwelt a little on the ſuppoſition 
of the ſtubborn race of mortals being formed from the ſtones 
thrown, as is related by Ovid, over the heads of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. From thence he made a quick tranſition to that 
kindred hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes that our frames are knead- 
ed out of clay ; in purſuance of which, he thought it was na- 
tural to imagine, that the affections of the mind take their 
tincture from the veſſel in which they are incloſed, and are 
impregnated, like water, with the qualities of the purer or 


baſer earth through which they make their way. 


Wir theſe reflections, the bottle and the converſation, as 
is uſual among Engliſhmen, ended together, and I retired to 
| | 3 my 
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my reſt. Yet I found it impoſlible to ſhake off at once the 
vein of thought which we had been indulging for three or four ®* 
3 hours ho arch and ſleep itſelf, inſtead of totally diſpoſſeſſing 
my mind of thoſe ideas, rather opened and enlarged my ima- 
gination to purſue them ſtill farther. —The gentle reader is 
ſeldom averſe to accompanying the gentle writer in his ſlum- 
bers; wherefore I ſhall venture to relate my dream. 

I was ſcarce aſleep, when I fancied myſelf to be tranſported 
on a ſudden to the verge of the gulph of Chaos ; where, by 
the tranſient glimmering of an interrupted light, which now 

„and then flaſhed upon me, I ſaw the four Elements lying in 
- confuſion on the boupdleſs deep, wherein, as Milton has de- 
L- ſcribed it, 2 5 


7 | — Hot, Cold, Meoift, Dry, four champions fierce, 

e Strive for the maſ?*ry, and to battle bring 

25 Their embrion atoms. 04 

10 | 

0 I was much affected with the horror of my ſituation, and 


e expected every moment to be plunged ten thouſand fathoms 

r- © deep into the gulph that lay before me, when there emerged 

a from the waves, if I may ſo call them, of this elemental ocean 

le a being of a mild and benevolent aſpect, who, after landing on 

r, an eminence at ſome diſtance, beckoned me towards him with 

d a ſort of caduceus, which he held in his hand, and which was 

d formed in the ſhape of a lizard, to ſignify that he was a friend 

n | to mankind. My fear had deprived me of all power of mo- 

to tion; but the power of his rod drew me inſenſibly to his fide, 

in as it were by a charm. His perſon was manly and noble: a 

ie ſerene chearfulneſs was diffuſed over his conntenance : his 

as | garment was thrown looſely over him, ſomewhat after the 

te | faſhion ofa herald's coat; and on the four quarters of it were 

in delineated t“ figures of the mole, the whale, the ſalamander, 

n || and the cha eleon, as ſymbols of the four elements, over 

es which, as it appeared, he preſided. 

on My ſon,” faith he, I am the Genius of the Elements. 

at In the vaſt abyſs now before us lie all the future race of man- 

I. kind, as it were, in embryo. It is the buſineſs of certain 

2- | {pirits, over which I preſide, to ſelect from thence the crude 

ir materials, of which all human beings are compoſed. You, 1 

re know, are curious, not only to enquire into the various diſ- 

or B poſitions of your fellow-creatures, but to inveſtigate the cauſes 
to which their different manners and principles are owing.. 

as W Theſe cauſes I am now going to declare to you; wherefore 

to attend ! 
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EvzryY mortal is compoſed of the four elements, bat not 


_— 


in equal proportions, nor each mortal in the ſame degrees 
with another. On the contrary, men are, ſeverally, more or 
leſs agitated with this or that paſſion, or animated with a ; 


greater or ſmaller proportion of genius, according to the na- 
ture of the particular element that predominates in their frame; 
which prevailing element, whether ic be earth, water, air, or If 
fire, creates the ruling paſſion, and influences every circum- 
ſtance of their lives. | f 1 = 0 
I yonder quarter, continued the Genius, © are formed I , 
the ſons and daughters of earth: thoſe mortals, I mean, Who 
take taeir exiſtence chiefly from that element. Theſe are, for . 
the moſt part, of a heavy and inanimate diſpoſition, of grovel- 
ling ſouls and dull minds, and may be rather ſaid to vegetate 
than to live. A few, a very few of the female ſex are com- 
poſed of this element; and theſe are ſluttiſh in their houſes, 
ſlatternly in their perſons, and churliſh to their friends, rela- 
tions, and huſbands. Thoſe of the male ſex, that owe their 
origin principally xo earth, are thoſe miſerly muckworms, who 
place their {ole happineſs in amafling vaſt ſums of money; 
thoſe locuſts and caterpillars, who 'eat out the ſubſtance of 
others by extortion and uſury. From this element allo are 
fabricated the race of ſtupid critics, and heavy commentators, 
half philoſophers, entire logicians, dry metaphyficians, and 
mudd ling politicians ; together with the whole tribe of wretchs 
ed ſeribblers, whom your countrymen have fo properly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the denomination of grubs. The particles, of 
Wich theſe mortals are formed, weigh down their minds, and 
prevent their ſoaring to any thing lofty or ſublime ; for the 
ſame reaſon that. fathers, according to the principle of that 
famous chancellor, Lord Coke, cannot take an eſtate by in- 
heritance from their ſons, viz. becauj* land, or earth, being of a 
bea nature, cannot aſcend. There are, however, among mor- 


, tals of this terrene compoſition, ſome who potteſs 1 parts 
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and ſound underftandings; and many, whole mi re not 
-. barren or unfruitful, if they labour to improve thi by cul- 
tivation. 323 | as 5 (- 
O the banks of that lake, ſaid the Genius, pointing to an- 
other quarter, are created that part of the human ſpecies who 
draw their life and being from water. Theſe are commonly 
found to be cold and phlegmaric in their diſpoſition ; men who 
ſhelter their native dulneſs and inactivity under the names of 

* caution and prudence ; wao damp the . generous warmth 0 


youth, repreſs the ardour of entefprize, and quench the wy 
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and pleaſed with empty trifles. 
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of genius; women who can cry when they pleaſe; ſoaking © 
ſots who are for ever moiſtening their clay, till they grow 

maudlin in their liquor, and weep ; lovers, who whine away 


their days in deſpair, till at laſt they take the lover's-leap into 


their kindred.ſea, or drown like blind puppies in Roſamond's - 
pond ; tragic authors and actors, who want fire, and draw 
tears from no eyes but their own : all theſe owe their origi 

to water, Among theſe watry ſouls, there are indeed ſome 
few that may be conſidered as falutiferous ſprings, that are 
beneficial to their fellow-creatures; or, like noble rivers, 
which are an ornament, as well as blefling, to the country 


* * 
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upward, an 


they paſs.. | 

We enige, raiſing his head, turn your eyes 

chold the gion from whence they take their 
being, who are compoſed chiefly of air. Theſe are in general 
of a light and volatile diſpoſition ; often fed with vain hopes, 
Hence are derived the gay 
race of beaux and fops, who flutter, like butterflies, about the 
polite world; and in this airy ſphere are formed coquettes, 
ins, and thoſe females who are enraptured with romances, or 
eternally dying with the vapours. Hence deſcend poets, pro- 
jectors, and caſtle builders without number, who ſeem to be 
perpetually endeavouring to climb up to the regign from 
whence they came; and the long train of dependante, who 


ſeem to have almoſtlearnt to live, like the chameleon, on their 
Tative element, the air. Hence come the light troop of eſſay- 


ſts, pamphleteers, ſonneteers, epigrammatiſts, &c. whoſe pro- 


ductions have their beginning in air, and end in fire, Of this Z 


element too are compoſed ſome daring ſouls, who take their 
bold flight, like eagles, and ſoar to the nobleſt heights ; though 
never without being followed for a time with a multitude of 


crows, choughs, and ravens, who purſue them with hoarſe and 2 


diſſonant cawings, and diſturb earth and heaven with their 
clamour, | | | ; 

* LasTLY,? continued the Genius, © behold the bright diſ- 
trict where thoſe mortals are formed, who are compoſed prin- 
cipally of fire. Theſe are, fore ef a warm and 
paſſionate nature; among w nd vices are 
to be found in their extremes. 
of hot heads, and ladies of warm co 
the termagant, who is all rage and 
is all glory and gunpowder. Heng een 
race of bucks,. bloods, libertines, and free-thinkgrs. 
too are derived many of thoſe glorious and fu 
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25 reſt of the world. 


| per the irregularities of his frame, ſo as to prevent the 
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neareſt proportion to each other! 
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heroes, princes, poets, and philoſophers, whoſe genius thre a 
a luſtre all around them, and who ſeem to be placed, ul 
beacons, amidit the human ſpecies, to hold forth Lights tot 


* 


'< Hayyy,' ſaid the Genius.“ „is he Who has learnt to ten 


effects of the element that prevails in his compoſition ! Hat 
pier ſtill is that man in whom the elements are mixed in Ul 


Ar theſe words, whether from ſudden noiſe, ſufficient 
a race to reply, or "oy whag: her pw; 4 I know not 
AwWoke. ; : 


